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Part I 


CHAPTER I 
THE NIGHT OF THE STORM : 


T had been a beautiful morning; but late in the after- 
noon the sky became black and the rain’ fell in 
torrents. I had been tramping all day along the wild 
north coast of Cornwall, and being both tired and hungry 
began to long for a place of rest and refreshment. Making 
my way into a shed, I looked at a road map which had been 
my guide during my journey, and realized that I was at least 
a dozen miles from the nearest railway station, and half that 
distance from any town whatsoever. Ordinarily I should 
not have minded this at all, for although it was the 25th 
of September, and darkness began to fall soon after five 
o'clock, I was young and strong, and thought nothing of a 
dozen miles’ walk. But the wind had become so boisterous 
and the rain so heavy that it was with difficulty that I 
could walk at all. The district, too, was bleak and exposed, 
not a tree was anywhere to be seen, while as far as I could 
judge, the district was well nigh uninhabited. All around 
me was dreary moorland, and away in the distance an angry 
sea rolled upon a rockbound coast. The shed in which I 
had found shelter had evidently been built by some furze, 
or turf cutter, and to all appearance had not been used for 
a considerable time. Moreover, it was almost as leaky as 
a sieve, and offered me no temptation to spend the night 
there. 
“The best thing I can do is to make my way towards 
St. Cormoran, I suppose,’’ I reflected. “It is only a vil- 
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lage, but I expect there will be some kind of aninn there, 
where I can get supper and a bed for the night.” 

Accordingly, although the rain fell in blinding sheets, 
and the wind almost swept me off my feet, I took to the 
road again, and with difficulty began to climb the heather 
and furze-covered hill that lay before me. At first I 
trudged on bravely enough, but presently, as it became 
darker and darker, I began to realize that my position was 
more serious than I had imagined. Even if there were a 
lonely farm house or a labourer’s cottage in the vicinity, 
t was impossible to see them. Both the rain and wind in- 
creased rather than decreased in violence, and the night 
became almost as black as ink. I had eaten a sandwich 
beside a purling moorland stream at midday, but beyond 
that I had had no food since the morning. Added to this, 
my nine hours’ tramp had made me dog tired. 

On reaching the top of the hill I tried to reconnoitre, but 
it was impossible either to see or hear anything. The rain 
was blinding and the wind deafening. 

“ At any rate, there may be some shelter in the valley,” 
I said, more to cheer myself than because of any great faith 
in my prediction, and so I trudged on. 

Walking became easier now. I was going downhill, 
and although there was no abatement in the rain, I was 
less buffeted by the wind. 

I continued, it may be, a mile or more, but by this time 
' my condition had become well nigh desperate. My sodden 
clothes chafed my skin painfully, and I became almost 
faint for want of food. But there was not a sign of habita- 
tion anywhere. I judged that I had left the moorland, 
because there were hedges on either side of the road ; this 
I had discovered by means of poking with my stick, but 
the knowledge added but little to my comfort. There was 
no suggestion of a lull in the storm, and the thought of 
spending the night beneath such an angry sky, without 
shelter or food, was not inviting. 

Still I trudged on as well as I could. I reflected that I 
was going in the direction of St. Cormoran, and that even 
if I could not get shelter at a wayside cottage or a barn I 
must in time reach this village, 
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Presently I realized that I had left the main road. When 
I had done this I had not the slightest idea; but it was 
evidently a fact. The lane was deeply rutted, and more 
than once I nearly fell. 

“At any rate it must lead somewhere,” I. reflected. 
“Of course I turned in here without knowing that I had 
left the parish road. At the end of it I shall doubtless find . 
a farmhouse.” 

The thought cheered me, and I began to picture a blazing 
fire in a farmer’s kitchen. Perhaps too some dry clothes 
would be afforded me. 

A few seconds later I bruised my legs against a gate. I 
could not find any fastenings to it, so with difficulty I 
climbed over it, only to find that I had entered a field, and 
that the lane had come to an end. 

Instantly my hopes were dashed to the ground.” Evi- 
dently the lane which had branched from the main road 
was simply a means of opening up several fields, and the 
farmhouse might be a mile away. I was thoroughly sick 
at heart. The wind continued to buffet me, and rain still fell 
in blinding sheets, although I thought it had lessened in force 
somewhat. Utterly tired as I was, I felt like giving up. 
But this was only fora minute. After all it was only a rain 
storm, and the summer had not yet gone. Besides I was 
of an optimistic temperament, and had more than once 
been told that I was one who held to my plans with bull- 
dog tenacity. Determined, therefore, to find the main 
road again, I turned back, but had scarcely done so when, 
above the roar of the wind, I heard a strange sound. 

I stopped and listened. The voice of a living creature 
was welcome at such a time, for the loneliness of the night 
had fallen upon me like a pall. 

Again I heard it. A long low mournful wail. I did 
not think it was a human cry, and yet I could not think of 
any animal who could produce such an unearthly sound. 
Still this might be because it was some distance away, and 
the storm made it impossible to hear anything with dis- 
tinctness. I hesitated a second, and then made my way 
in the direction from which I thought the sound came. 

This necessitated my climbing the gate again and going 
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across a grass field. A few minutes later I found myself 
in another lane, which in the darkness appeared to me to be 
overhung with trees. . ; 

A peal of thunder reverberated in the distance, 
followed by another cry similar to that which had first 
attracted my attention. 

“It must mean shelter,” I reflected. “I expect it is 
a dog who is fearful of the storm, and is crying to get to its 
master.” 

At that moment a flash of lightning illumined the dark- 
ness of the night, andI saw that I stood immediately before 
what looked to me like the entrance gates of a fairly im- 
portant house. I went to the gates, and found them locked. 
But this did not dismay me. They were suggestive of a 
house in the near distance, and on such a night as this no 
one could refuse me admittance. 

I shouted aloud, but no answer came. In the thick 
darkness I could see nosign of a lodge—indeed, I doubted 
if such a thing existed. 

With difficulty I climbed the gates, and found myself 
in what I felt sure was a drive. The wind still blew a 
hurricane, but the tall trees sheltered me, and using my 
stick asa blind man uses his in a crowded thoroughfare, I 
made my way slowly along. 

Another flash of lightning revealed to me the fact that 
the road on which I stood ran between a long avenue of 
trees, evidently leading to a house. 

With renewed confidence I pressed forward, and a few 
minutes later I gave a cry of joy. A small point of light 
was plainly to be seen. It was evident that some human 
being was near. I stopped and listened, could hear 
nothing but the wailing of the storm. I plodded onward 
and gradually the point of light became larger, and 
presently I was able to outline what looked to me like an 
old Gothic house. As I drew nearer, two lights instead of 
one appeared, and presently to my joy I found myself in 
what appeared to be a courtyard. 

Again I pictured a fire, a warm supper, and a bed, and 
already felt like laughing at my fears of an hour or so before. 
I reflected that it was yet early, at most not more than 
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— o'clock, and that the family could not yet be gone to 


These thoughts had scarcely flashed through my mind 
when I felt a presence near me. [I also heard the patter of 
feet, and then an angry snarl. A moment later something 
had sprung upon me, and I felt hot breath on my cheek. 

Instantly I threw out my hands to defend myself, and, 
it seems to me now, as if it was by special providence, that 
I gripped the collar of the huge creature which attacked me. 

I was about thirty years of age at the time, and it had 
been said of me some years before that I was the strongest 
man in the University of Cambridge. Since then I had 
kept myself in good training, and although as I havesaid I 
was dog tired, and had had nothing but a sandwich to eat for 
twelve hours, I was still in fighting trim. But never before 
had I fought such a battle as this. The beast strained every 
muscle to try and get its teeth into me, and but for the 
fact that I had got my hands inside its collar, I should 
have been in a sorry plight. 

All the time the creature continued to snarl and to strug- 
gle to get hold of me, so that in spite of my endeavours 
I was driven back, until presently I felt my back against a 
wall, and then I gained an advantage. Supported by the 
wall, I tightened my grip on the collar, and I knew by the 
way the creature was gasping that I was gaining the 
mastery. 

“Holloa! Who are you?” 

It was a man’s voice, hoarse and strident. 

‘Call this creature off, and I’ll tell you.” 

The light of a lantern fell upon me at the moment. 

“It seems to me you’ve mastered him!” — 

“That was by pure chance. But I daren’t let go.” 

“Satan! Satan! Quiet, sir.” 

The dog whined. I think he felt he was beaten. 

I summoned up my strength, and threw him from me. 
In the light of the lantern I saw him slink away. He 
looked to me a kind of mastiff. I thought he seemed lean 
and wolfish. I had reason to know that he was savage 
and of great strength. 7 

The man continued looking at me curiously as if unable 
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to make up his mind about me. Of what quality he was 
I could not tell. Indeed, I did not give the matter a 
thought ; the suddenness of the dog’s attack, and the smell 
of his angry breath as he tried to get hold of me, made me 
think of little else. 

“Who are you? And what do you want?” 

“My name is David Launceston,” I panted. 

“But what are you doing here?” 

“TI was caught by the storm. I am on a walking holi- 
day, and was coming down the coast when it became dark 
almost suddenly, at a spot where there were no houses. 
I was making my way to St. Cormoran, but lost my road.” 

“What do you want?” 

He asked the question suspiciously, angrily I thought. 

“A supper and a bed.” 

“This is not an inn.” 

“‘T shouldn’t think so, when you leave such a creature 
as that at liberty.” 

“You mean Satan?” 

“A suitable name I should think.” 

The man stood looking at me while the rain continued 
to fall. I saw that he had thrown a kind of oilskin cape 
over his shoulders, but his head was bare save for a mass. 
of unkempt hair. It struck me at the time that he might 
be a few years older than myself, but was not, I judged, of 
great physical strength. 

“Come this way.” There was something surly and 
resentful in his voice, as though he regarded my presence 
as an intrusion. 

A minute later we stood beneath a porch such as may be 
seen sheltering the door of almost any of the old Cornish 
churches ; a stone-built Gothic door and roof, with granite 
floor and seat. 

— Again he looked at me like a man in doubt. 

' “You can’t stay here,” he said. 

®At that moment there was another flash of lightning, 
followed by a peal of thunder. The rain continued to pour 
in torrents. 

“But I must stay here,” I protested. “I have been 
walking for hours in this drenching rain, and am soaked 
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to the skin ; besides I am dead tired, and almost faint for 
want of food.” 

“A man can’t be very faint who can master Satan in 
the way you‘did,” he replied suspiciously. ‘‘ Why, I’ve 
seen him ’’ He stopped suddenly as if afraid of saying 
too much. 

“You ought not to allow a creature like that at large, 
I protested. “‘He might be the death of an unwary 
visitor.” 

“We don’t want people here,” he said sourly; “ this is 
wild country, and we need a dog like Satan. We call 
him that because he’s the very devil to fight. I wonder 
how you—but you can’t stay here. You see, we’ve no 
food, and no room.” 

I laughed in his face. ‘‘ Come now, that won’t do,’ I 
said. ‘‘ A house of this size must have plenty of food and 
plenty of room. Or if your house is filled with visitors, 
give me some dry clothes and some supper, and I'll lie 
down by the kitchen fire or in a barn.” 

“What do you know about the size of the house,” he 
asked. ‘“‘ How do you know there’s a barn? It’s been 
as dark as pitch for three hours, and if you’ve been on the 
tramp—anyhow, how did you find the house ? ” 

I told him in a few words, while he continued to look at 
me suspiciously. 

“It’s no good, we can’t put you up,” he said. 

“What am I to do then?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, “ That’s not my affair,” 
he replied. ‘‘ You shouldn’t have been such a fool as to 
get into such a predicament _ Besides it’s a very lame tale 
you've told.” 
~~“ What I’ve told you is the truth,” I replied, ‘and to 
refuse to give a man shelter under such circumstances is 
utterly un-English ; it’s brutal.” 

“T’ve nothing to do with that,” he replied sullenly ; 
“a man who could hold Satan off as you did isn’t going to 
die, even although he stays out all night.” 

“ You mean that you won’t even give me some supper,” 
I said. 

““Why should I? Now, then, you must be off Me 
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The man’s callous tones angered me, and his words got 
upon my nerves. No man could have gone through my 
experiences of the last few hours without being irritated by 
such treatment. I had not a dry thread on me, and in 
spite of my recent encounter with Satan I shivered with the 
cold. The prospect, therefore, of spending such a night as 
this in the open country was not cheerful. Where could I 
go? whatcouldIdo? Thenight was still as black as pitch, 
and the storm showed no signs of abatement. 

“No,” I said, “‘I shan’t go.” 

“You mean that you'll stay here when I’ve told you to 
be off?” 

“T mean just that. It’s not a night to turn a dog out, 
and I mean to have shelter whatever you say.” 

The light of his lantern revealed his face clearly, and I 
saw him look at me steadily. There was a dangerous look 
in his eye. 

“Any one might think you were afraid for any one to 
come into the house,” I went on. “‘ You might be wanting _ 
to hide something.” 

I thought the man gave a start. I had spoken the 
words without attaching much meaning to them, but it 
seemed as though I might have hit upon the truth. 

“Afraid! I afraid!” 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘‘ Else why do you behave so? No 
one but a brute would refuse shelter on such a night, unless 
he wished to hide something.” 

“ Brute!’ he repeated, and there was a snarl in his voice, 
“you may find out to your cost that that is just what I 
am.” 

I looked at him again. Was it fear or rage I saw in his 
eyes? It might be both. . 

“ At any rate, you are not going into the house without 
me,” I said. “If I stay out all night, so do you. And to 
judge by your looks, you are not the man to stay out all 
night. Besides, you mustn’t think you are going to hide 
your secrets that way.” 

The last remark was a bow drawn at a venture. It was 


only a passing suspicion, but I thought there might be 
something in it, 
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“There are no secrets here,” he replied sullenly ; but 
his tone was less defiant. 

“Then why do you refuse to give a man in my predica- 
ment shelter ? ” ; 

“How do I know what you are?” he retorted. ‘ You 
may be a thief, a murderer for all I can tell; and the house 
is lonely.” 

I laughed in his face, although I felt miserable enough, 
for I was standing in pools of water that had run from my 
clothes, and was shivering with cold. 

“ At any rate if I stay out all night so do you,’ I retorted. 
“ And you look as though a night out in such a storm would 
kill you.” 

This time I could not be deceived. There was an un- 
mistakable look of fear in his eyes, but there was some- 
thing else too: what I could not tell. 

“Come,” he blurted out, ‘who are you, and what do 
you want? Tell me the truth.” 

“You know already,” I said. “I’ve told you.” 

“Yes, but what are you? You—you are not from 
these parts? What are you doing in this lonely part of 
Cornwall ? ”’ 

“T told you I was taking a walking holiday,” I replied ; 
“as for what I am, I am a doctor.” 

“A doctor!” he repeated, and I thought there was 
eagerness in his voice, ‘‘ and whére do you come from? ” 

“From London.” 

“From London! Then—then—but look here, swear. 
to me that you meannoharm. Yousee,” he added almost 
apologetically, “‘ we people who live in these parts are sus- 
Picious. Nobody comes here, that is, hardly anybody, 
and coming as you did like a thief in the night, I—I didn’t 
like the look of you. Swear to me that you are alone, and 
that you mean no harm.” 

“Of course I’m alone. If I had a companion, do you 
think he would have left me alone while I fought with that 
beast of yours? As for harm, all I want is a supper, a 
bed, and some dry clothes. Of course I’ll pay you for what 
I have, before I leave you in the morning.” 

The man’s demeanour had changed. He still looked 
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sullen and suspicious, but he no longer seemed anxious to 
be rid of me. 

“ Payment,” he replied, “I don’t keep a lodging house ; 
but—but—you are a doctor, you say?” 

‘Yes, I came as far as Ilfracombe by train, and I’ve 
been on the tramp for several days.” 

“ But your luggage?” and again he looked at me sus- 
piciously. 

‘It has been sent to Truro by train,” I replied. “It 
is waiting at the Red Lion for me. I’ve nothing in my 
knapsack but a few bare necessities.” 

‘A case of instruments and medicines,” he said, with a 
nervous laugh. 

“‘T believe I did stuff in a few things,” I replied. 

“Come this way,” he said suddenly. 

He opened the door as he spoke, and we entered a fairly 
large hall, which was lit by a single candle. There was no 
fire in the grate, and the air felt cold and damp, but perhaps 
that was because my clothes were saturated by the rain. 
As far as I could judge it was scantily furnished, and 
belonged to a house of considerable proportions. Great oak 
beams stretched across the ceiling, and dark oak panelling 
covered the wall. . 

“You'll want to change right away,” he said. “If 
you'll come with me I can give you a rig-out that will do 
for the night.” 

He led the way to the staircase, and in passing, I saw 
through an open door a huge fire burning. 

A minute later we were in a kind of dressing room. 

“ Take off your wet things,” he said, going to a drawer 
and pulling out various garments. ‘‘ Here is a towel for 
you torub yourself down with. I am sorry we have no hot 
water, or you might have had a bath. There, I think that 
is all you want. I will come up for you in five minutes.” 

He gave me another hurried glance, which still seemed 
full of suspicion, and then went away, leaving me alone. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE CRY FOR HELP 


FEW minutes later I felt better. I had rubbed 

myself down with a coarse towel, and had put on 
the garments the man had given me. I noticed that they 
were of good quality and well made. I judged too-that 
they were too big for my host, and concluded that there 
must be another man in the house of larger proportions 
than the one I hadseen. But that of course was pure con- 
jecture. It was impossible to form a correct estimate by 
the light of a lantern. 

Ihad scarcely completed my toilet when I heard a heavy 
tread and a knock at the door. 

“Are you ready? May I come in?’’ 

It was the same man who spoke, but his voice seemed 
more friendly. Evidently he was going to treat me 
kindly after all. 

I opened the door, and he entered. He bore a lighted 
candle in his hand, and this, added to the light given by the 
one by which I had dressed, enabled me to see him more 
plainly. I quickly saw that I had been mistaken in rela- 
tion to his physique. It is true he looked somewhat pale 
and haggard, and his high cheek bones accentuated his 
somewhat cadaverous appearance, but his broad shoulders 
and deep chest had been hidden by the oilskin cape he had 
worn. He might bea man of great physical strength. 

It was not a pleasant face I saw. The mouth looked 
cruel, the eyes were furtive and suspicious, the forehead 
looked low, but that might have been because of the shock 
of coarse, sandy-coloured hair which covered his head like 
a mop. 
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“Ah, you look better now,” he said. “I'll send some 
one for these wet things, and have them dried.” ; 

“Thank you, you are very kind,” I replied, determined 
to say nothing further concerning his first greeting. _ 

“Your knapsack. You'll take that with you, will 
you?” And he glanced towards the corner where it lay. 

“Thank you, I had forgotten,” I replied. “I may as 
well unpack it. I expect my night clothes are as wet as 
the others.” 

“And your doctor’s things,” he suggested; “‘ had you 
not better take them?” 

I do not know why I had packed a small case of instru- 
ments and a few drugs, because no man wants to take much 
luggage on a walking holiday; but acting, I suppose, on 
a kind of professional instinct, I had so far cumbered 
myself, 

“Perhaps I had better,” I replied, “ perhaps too I had 
better take something to prevent a cold.” 

“You've brought medicine then ? ” 
|. “Only one or two simple things.” 

He watched me keenly while I detached a small parcel, 
and then led the way downstairs. ~ 

There was no carpet either in the corridor or on the 
stairs, and every footstep echoed as though the house 
were empty. There is always something ghostly in the 
sound of footsteps in an empty house, and although I pride 
myself that my nerves are fairly steady I felt like shuddering. 
Perhaps it was because I was cold. 

The stairway was oak. Banisters, newels, and treads 
were all of the same material, and the first two were hand- 
somely carved. 

“Evidently a gentleman’s house,” I reflected. ‘‘ From 
the way our footsteps echo I should judge it to be a big 
building.” 

Outside the wind howled, and the rain beat pitilessly 
on the diamond window panes. I was thankful for the 
shelter, and I looked forward to a fire and some supper. 
I wondered what members of the family I should see. 

We crossed the hall, and entered the room in which I 
had seen a fire. The room was also illumined by a lamp, 
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and the air felt warm. It was sparsely furnished: A heavy 
oak dining table, three dining-room chairs, and a leather- 
covered armchair made up the furniture. The huge log 
which burnt in a great dog grate, however, made the room 
look cosy in spite of the paucity of furniture. 

A joint of cold beef stood on the table, also a loaf of 
bread, and some cheese and butter. 

“TI am sorry I can’t offer you a warm meal,” said the 
man, “but I have my dinner in the middle of the day. 
oe sit down, and I’ll bring you something warm to 

n ra 

He left the room as he spoke, and returned a minute later 
with a steaming jug of cocoa. 

I attacked the food set before me with great vigour, and 
felt better at every mouthful. The cocoa, although-thick 
and oversweetened, was hot, and I was not in the humour 
to be fastidious. My day was ending better than I ex- 
pected. I had dry clothes. I had a supper, and a warm 
fire. Doubtless a bed would be given me presently. 
What more could I want ? 

There was a touch of romance in the situation too, be- 
cause everything suggested mystery. Any discovery 
might be possible in this lonely old house which, as far as 
I could judge, was miles from any other human habitation. 
I did not actualy expect anything out of the common, 
nevertheless it seemed to me that the very atmosphere 
was laden with the mysterious. To say the least of it, 
there was something peculiar about the household. Why 
was the man so unwilling to give me shelter? Who were 
the other inmates of this lonely house, and why did they 
not appear? I reflected that the man did not live alone, 
because he said he would send some one for my wet clothes. 
Perhaps after all the other members of the household were 
in a different part of the house, and I should not see them 
at all. Still I could not quite understand. The room in 
which I sat gave no evidence of a woman’s occupation. 
There was not a flower to be seen, and no sign of one of the 
- thousand trifles by which a woman makes her presence felt. 

The man sat in silence while I ate and drank, and in 
spite of my desire for speech I could think of nothing to 
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say. Minute after minute I sat eating, while he sat before 
the fire, sometimes looking steadily into it, and again 
furtively at me. ‘ 

Presently he rose and went out. “‘I’ll be back in a 
minute,” he said, and then almost without thinking what 
I did I went to the door and listened. For a few seconds 
I heard nothing save the man’s retreating footsteps; then 
I thought I heard whispering voices.. I was not certain 
about this, as my imagination was aroused and I could 
easily fancy things which had no reality. In less than two 
minutes he returned again, bringing an armful of small dry 
logs. These he placed around the huge log which burnt 
in the great dog grate, and seemed to be pleased as they 
burst into flame. 

I rose from the table and came to his side. 

“Had a good supper?” he asked. 

“Fit for a king,” I replied. 

“‘Sit here,” he said, rising from the armchair. 

“And deprive you? Certainly not. One of the others 
is quite good enough for me.” 

“Sit here,” he repeated. “I'll get another.” 

Before I could protest he went to the hall and quickly 
returned, bringing a chair similar to the one in which he 
had been sitting. 

He pushed back the table, and drew the chairs before 
the fire. I concluded that he was prepared for a chat. I 
was glad of this ; I wanted to know something more about 
him, and about the house. 

“Do you smoke ?” 

I pulled a pipe and tobacco from my pocket. “ As it 
happens my pouch is water-tight,” I replied, “‘and I was 
careful to take it from my wet coat.” 

He took a churchwarden and a tobacco jar from a cup- 
board, and a minute later both of us stretched our legs 
before the blazing logs. For a few minutes we smoked in 
silence, neither speaking a word. Presently the silence 
became almost painful, still for the life of me I could think 
of nothing to say. It seemed as though the man had set 
a seal upon my lips. 

The storm still raged, and the rain continued to patter 
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_ against the window panes, but no other sound was to be 


heard save the crackling of the burning wood, and the 
noise of the flames as they leapt up the chimney. The fire 
cast fantastic shadows on the walls, and in spite of myself 
I began to think there were others in the room besides 
ourselves. 

Presently I felt I must speak. Ordinarily I am not a 
talkative man, but I could no longer sit speechless, while 
the man sat in stony silence, every now and then taking 
furtive glances at me. 

“What a night!” Isaid. “I’m thankful to have shel- 
ter. I am a different man now that I have had some 
supper, and feel dry clothes on me.” 

Still he did not speak, but went on smoking. 

“Do you live here alone?” 

“ Nearly.” aaa 

“You must need several servants to keep a big house 
like this clean.” 

“Tt is not kept clean.” After that silence again. 

I made another trial. “How do you pass your time 
here?” I asked. ‘‘ Do you hunt, or shoot, or what?” 

“ Neither.” 

“Perhaps you are fond of reading?” I ventured as I 
looked around the room, but there was not a book visible. 
“T never read.” é 

“‘I should die of melancholy,” I said, “such a place 
would drive me mad. But doubtless yofu don’t live here 
much ; you travel, youspend a good dealo timein London, 
and elsewhere ?”’ 

““T never leave the house.” 

I thought his voice had become surly again, and certainly 
he did not encourage conversation. As I reflected, I 
remembered that he had spoken to me only in single words 
or in short, broken sentences. Still I felt sure he wanted 
to speak to me, else why should he bring in a second arm- 
chair, and pile fresh fuel on the fire. I therefore decided 
to wait, and say nothing. There are some men who will 
not be drawn into a conversation, but who will talk freely 
when you leave them alone. 

We sat I should think five minutes without either speak 
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ing another word, and I do not remember a longer five 
minutes. Beyond the noise of the storm and the crackling 
of the fire, everything was as silent as death. No sound 
of footsteps was to be heard, and there were no signs that, 
save for ourselves, the house was not empty. I admit that 
I felt strange. I began to weave all sorts of fancies about 
this lonely old dwelling place, the dog Satan, and the man 
who sat near me. My adventure was becoming uncanny, and 
but for the fact that I had become interested in what seemed 
tome the mystery of the house, I could... almost have 
wished I had kept to the high-road and journeyed to St. 
Cormoran. 

Presently my companion began to laugh in a low peculiar 
way. A sort of low gurgle it was, as though some grim 
thing amused him. Still I did not speak, although his 
conduct began to work upon my nerves. 

“That was funny about you and Satan,” he said. 

“T did not find it so,” I replied. 

*“No, I wonder that ’’—he hesitated a second, and then 
went on: “Satan has a bad name in this district. There 
are some who believe that he——” 

“Ts rightfully named,” I suggested as he stopped. 

The man laughed again in the same low gurgling tones. 
** You are the first man who ever mastered him,” he said. 
: It a a oe thing you are not going to stay here.” 


“Satan would pay you out. He never forgets.” 

“Neither do I.” 

The man gave me a sharp glance at this, as though he 
thought there might besome ulterior meaning in my words. 

“ People are afraid to come here,” he went on presently, 
as though he decided to take no further notice of what I 
had said. “ They say that Satan is possessed by the devil. 
I did not call him Satan ; the people in the neighbourhood 
christened him that. I sometimes think they had reason. 
I myself have been accused of dealing with the devil, living 
alone here as I do, with only one old woman to look after 
me. But for that matter the house has always had a bad 


name. It is said that strange things have been done here, . 
and strange noises heard,” . 
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Was the man trying to frighten me? Else what motive 
had he for talking in this fashion ? 

“The neighbourhood looks uninhabited,” I said. 

“Oh, there are a few houses around. Very few, but 
still some. However, no one troubles us. We see no one 
from week-end to week-end.” 

“You and the old woman?” 

“T and the old woman—and Satan. We are a mile 
from the nearest house.” 

Instinctively my muscles hardened. There was some- 
thing sinister not only in his words, but in his manner of 
speech. I don’t think I felt any fear, but certainly all 
sorts of wild thoughts flashed through my brain. 

“T think I told you my name,” I said presently; “it 
would make talking easier if you told me yours,”’ 

He hesitated a second, and then said, ‘‘ Imla is my name 
—Imla Jordan.” 

“TImla Jordan? Then you are called after the father 
of the old Jewish prophet, whom a king accused of 
prophesying evil?” 

“Something of that sort. I know it was taken from the 
Bible.” 

“This seems a fine house. What is the place called?” 

“ Trevadlock.” 

“ Trevadlock ? A good old Cornish name.” 

** Are you Cornish ? ” 

*‘T’m told that I come of an old Cornish family, but this 
is my first visit. I’ve lived in London all my life, except 
for my school and college days.” 

“This your first visit, eh?” 

“Yes, There must be a good deal of land appertaining 
to a house like this?” 

“Nothing but the gardens and the drive.” 

“Tt belongs to you, of course.” 

_ “T’m master here,” he replied evasively. “‘ You told 
me you were a doctor.” 

“Yes, I’m a doctor.” 

“In what part of London do you practise?” 

“I have a house in Wimpole Street. I’ve never prac- 
tised in the ordinary way. I’m specializing.” 
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“What’s your line?” 

~ Cancer.- 

The man shuffled uneasily, and I thought I saw his hands 
tremble, but he spoke naturally enough in reply. 

“But I thought there was nothing for cancer but to cut 
t out; and that generally means death.” 

“It has meant that in the past.” 

“You mean that it is so no longer? ”’ 

“T donot quite mean that; but we are making discoveries.” 

“What discoveries ?”’ 

His manner was changed. His words were sharp and 
incisive. 

“T’m afraid I can scarcely tell you,” I replied. “In 
order for my explanations to be of any value to you, you 
would have to be acquainted with certain facts of which the 
layman is usually ignorant.” 

“The same old formula,” he laughed bitterly. “ Trust 
a doctor never to speak plainly. And after all, what do 
doctors know themselves? They make guesses and call 
them discoveries. The knowledge of one year is the igno- 
rance of the next. They read papers before some associa- 
tion, using a lot of ununderstandable phraseology, and the 
newspapers write articles about the progress the medical 
faculty is making. But what does it all amount to? A 
man says he is a brain specialist, or a cancer specialist, but 
if some one goes to him with a diseased brain or with a 
cancer, he is nonplussed. Of course he pockets the fees, 
but he can do nothing. If you ask him to explain, he says 
the lay mind can’t understand.” 

The man’s speech had changed entirely. Hitherto he 
might have been an ignorant clown, cruel, superstitious, 
and almost savage. Now his words suggested an acquaint- 
ance with what was going on in the world. 

“Perhaps,” he added, “the lay mind possesses more 
knowledge, and has greater powers of perception than the 
professional man imagines.” . 

“Very likely,” I replied. 

“ Admit,” he said, “ that the whole thing is hocus pocus. 


Admit that the thing baffles you, and that cancer laughs 
at you.” 
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“T don’t admit it,” I replied with some warmth; “I 
myself have——” 

“Yes, what?” he asked eagerly. 

“I may seem to be boasting,” I replied, ‘‘ but I have 
reached a stage in my investigations, which assures me that 
cancer may in the future be curable.” 

“You are very young.” 

“I took my degree several years ago,” I replied ; “‘ I was 
one of the youngest fully qualified medical practitioners 
in the country. For two years I specialized on brain 
diseases, but my mind was presently switched off, and 
I fastened upon cancer. I have been working at it for 
three years.” 

“And have you discovered anything? ” 

“JT think I have discovered and isolated the microbe of 
cancer. I hope too to discover how that microbe works 
in the blood and presently forms the cancerous cyst.” 

“ But the cure, man, the cure! Have you discovered 
anything in that direction?” 

**T daren’t say so much,” I replied, “ but this I will 
say, 1 have experimented with a virus or vaccine, and in 
each case the virus has appeared to have killed the cancer 
microbe.” 

“« And—and——”’ he cried, then he stopped like one 
tongue tied. 

“Tt is wonderfully interesting,” he said presently. “My 
word, wouldn’t you make your fortune if what you say is 
true! But the brain business—you got no further with 
that ?” 

Before I could answer him I heard a knocking at the 
door. Imla Jordan started up, and went out, closing the 
door behind him. I heard a low whispering outs de, and 
then he came back again, followed by an elderly iwoman, 
of about sixty years of age. 

“‘This is Bathsheba, the woman who looks after me,” 
he said, as she went to the table and began to remove 
my supper things. - 

The woman did not look quite of the servant class, 
although she seemed to act in that capacity. She did not 
speak, but I noticed that she gave me several glances which 
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were the opposite of friendly. I thought too that there 
was a kind of fearful, haunted look on her face. 

“The bed is ready, Imla.” 

“You've been careful to air the bedclothes?” 

ese 

“And the gentleman’s wet things?” 

“ They are before the fire. They'll be dry by the morn- 
ing. Is there anything else?” 

“No, nothing else.” 

The woman turned and looked at mesteadily as she left 
the room, but she spoke no word. It was easy to see that 
my presence was unwelcome to her. 

When she was gone I again tried to gain further infor- 
mation concerning the house to which the storm had driven 
me, but Imla Jordan would say nothing further to me. It 
seemed as though the woman’s advent had closed his lips 
altogether. 

Still he showed no desire to go to bed, instead he placed 
more wood on the fire as though he intended to sit far into 
the night. 

I began to feel sleepy. My long weary journey, my tramp 
in the rain, and my struggle with Satan had tired me, and 
now the warm air of the room, added to the effect of my 
supper, made me feel drowsy. I looked at my watch. 

“What time is it?” 

“ Half-past ten.” 

“There’s no need to go to bed yet,” he urged, almost 
eagerly, I thought. ‘ Besides, you'll have something to 
drink, won’t you? A stiff glass of brandy grog now?” 

“No, thank you,” I replied. 

“But it will keep out the cold.” 

“T am quite warm now, and if youdon’t mind I should 
be glad if you will let me know where I am to sleep.” 

He hesitated a second, and as I thought seemed on the 
point of accompanying me to my room. Then he said— 

“Stay a few minutes longer, man. It’s not late yet— 
and—and I never go to bed before midnight.” 

ni ies you sit here night after night—until midnight— 
alone ? te 


“Yes—you see, I—I like to sleep when I go to bed.” 
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_“ But surely you can sleep before midnight as well as 
after ?” 

“ce No.” 

oe Why ? ”? 

“Oh, nothing—that is nothing to worry you about.” 

“T don’t understand ;” and I looked at him suspiciously. 

“Well,” he said, as he noticed my look. ‘ You are a 
doctor, and I expect you don’t pay any attention to such 
things. But, as I told you, this house has had a curious 
ong and—and there have been strange noises heard 

ai 
_ “Have you ever heard any?” 

He hesitated a few seconds before replying, then he said 
slowly— 

“Tt may have been nothing, but I have heard strange 
noises. Sometimes months have gone by and I’ve heard 
nothing, hut there have been nights when—well, it may have 
been rats—it’s an old house and there are lots of rats here, 
and they make an infernal noise. Anyhow, I have heard 
strange sounds.” 

“You think the house is haunted ?” 

“T don’t say so.” 

“‘ But you say that it has the name for being haunted ? ” 

“That’s why I was able to get it cheap.” 

“How long have you lived here?” 

“Several years.” 

“ But what in Heaven’s name made you bury yourself 
alive here?” 

“Oh, I had my reasons. But there’s a belief that no 
sounds are ever heard after midnight. That’s why I 
always stay up till the clock strikes twelve.” 

_ He shuddered as he spoke. He might have been really 

afraid. On the other hand, there was something unreal 
in his explanation. Besides both constitutionally and by 
training, I had no beliefs in the old stories of haunted 
houses. I remembered, however, that I was in Cornwall, 
the home of weird beliefs, and materialist as I was on such 
matters, I could not help being influenced by his words. 

“T’ll go to bed if I may, anyhow,” I replied. ‘ You 
have been very good to me, and I shall be eternally grateful 
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to you, and if you'll add to your kindness by showing 
me where I am to sleep I shall be very glad.” 

“ Very well,” he said, “ if you will have itso. But after 
what I have said you'll not be surprised at anything.” 
He laughed nervously as he spoke, and lighting a candle 
he led the way upstairs. 

On reaching the top of the stairs I noticed that my host 
did not go in the direction of the dressing room where he 
had first taken me. He led me along a lengthy corridor, — 
and up a narrow stairway, towards what seemed to be a 
wing of the house far removed from where we had been 
sitting. I was about to remark on this when he opened 
the door of a bedroom, which looked so cosy and comfort- 
able that it would have seemed ungracious to say a word. 

“ T think you'll find all you need,” he said, looking around. 

“I’m sure I shall,” I replied, noting that a cheerful fire 
burnt in the grate, and that a warming pan had evidently 
been used in the bed. 

“Bathsheba is very particular about dry sheets,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ I hope you'll sleep well.” 

I heard him going down the narrow stairs, and along the 
uncarpeted corridor. Every footstep echoed through the 
lonely building. The room was warm, but I shivered. I 
went to the window and looked out, but could see nothing. 
The night was still as dark as pitch, and the storm had 
not yet abated. The wind roared among the trees, and the 
rain pattered against the window panes. 

A quarter of an hour later I had blown out the candle, 
and lay on a feather bed between warm dry sheets. What- 
ever Bathsheba thought of me, she had been careful for my 
comfort. In spite of the strangeness of my situation I 
was still feeling very drowsy, and in a few minutes was 
asleep. 

How long I slept I do not know, but presently I awoke 
with a start. I looked around me, and saw that the room 
was not quite dark. The fire was not gone out, but this 
did not seem to account for the light in the room. 

I heard footsteps outside the door, and as it seemed to 
me the swish of garments. I heard hoarse breathing too, 
as.if some one were in fear, 
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I sat up, and heard my bed creak as I did so. 

“Who’s there?” I asked. 

“For the love of heaven, help |” 

It was not the voice of Imla Jordan ; it was not the voice 
of Bathsheba; but it was a woman’s voice, low, hoarse, 
agonized. 

The sound of distant footsteps rushing hurriedly along 
the corridor reached me, and again the swishing sounds of 
a woman’s dress outside my door, followed by what seemed 
to me the patter of bare feet down the narrow stairs near by. 

I leapt out of bed and opened the door. I was met by 
nothing but inky darkness. I listened carefully, but all 
was silent. I stood for perhaps a minute, but nothing 
happened. There was no further sound of footsteps. I 
shivered violently ; perhaps it was with the cold, perhaps 
with fear. I carefully fastened the door, and crept back 
to bed. 

A few minutes later I again heard the sound of footsteps 
on the carpetless corridor. 


CHAPTER III 
SUSPICIONS AND RESOLVES 


HE time of which I write was in the September of 

the year 1870, and the railway which opens up the 

north of Devon and Cornwall from Haliwell junction to 
Padstow was not yet cut. There was a railway which ran 
from Plymouth to Penzance, but all that huge tract of 
land along the north coast of the county was entirely with- 
out railroad communication. Cornwall then was'therefore 
utterly different from the Cornwall of to-day. There was 
a very primitive locomotive. track between Wadebridge 
and Bodmin, over which, what we to-day would call an 
apology for a train, ran every Saturday afternoon, but 
beyond that nothing. Lumbering vans plied between 
villages and market towns, but this meant very little to 
the life of the people. In those days Cornwall was com- 
paratively out of the world, and the people had none of 
the up-to-date customs which to-day characterize them. 
Newquay, the now fashionable watering place, was known 
to but few, and although the mighty cliffs on which King 
Arthur’s Castle is built at Tintagel had been heard of by some, 
practically the whole coast from Bude to Newquay was an 
undiscovered world as far as the general life of England 
was concerned. The beliefs of the people in the old time 
stories were as yet undisturbed, and it was no uncommon 
thing for the peasants in the district of which I am writing 
to spend whole weeks without seeing any one but members — 
of their own family. It was by no means an immoral 
county—the influence of John Wesley was too strong for 
that—but it was superstitious and largely unenlightened. 
The district in which Trevadlock was situated, was far 
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removed from the industrial centres of Cornwall which led 
the people to settle in large numbers for the mines and 
the clayworks. Much of the land was wild and unculti- 
vated moorland, thus the houses were few and far between. 

I amwriting this that the reader may realize my position 
and understand something of my feelings. As I have said, I 
was not given to credulity, and my whole life and training 
had been of a nature to lead me to be incredulous concern- 
ing the stories of the supernatural for which Cornwall was 
famous. Nevertheless as I lay listening to the sounds out- 
side the door, and remembered my experiences during the 
evening, I heard my heart beating loudly. 

Still, I was calm and collected. I had inherited a splen- 
' did physique and steady nerves, and while every sense was 
keenly alive, I was not in danger of losing my head. 

Presently I heard a whisper. 

“T don’t think he heard anything. He’s asleep.” 

“You ought to be sure. It might be dangerous.” 

The words did not reach me clearly, but this was what 
I thought I heard. I felt sure the speakers were Imla 
Jordan and the woman Bathsheba. I lay still, and waited. 

“But I can do nothing.” 

“Speak, but not loudly. If he’s awake he’ll answer. 
Tell him you thought you heard him call.” 

For some seconds there was a silence, then I heard Imla 
Jordan speak. 

“TI say, mister.” 

I made no reply. I thought it best to lie in ‘silence. 

He spoke a little louder. “I say, mister, did you 
call?” 

For answer I breathed somewhat loudly, but spoke no 
word. After that nothing more was said for at least a 
minute. Meanwhile I continued to breathe more loudly. 
I tried to imitate a man in a heavy sleep. 

- There, he’s asleep. He was dog tired and he heard 
nothing.” 

““ Speak again, and then wait,” said she. 

“Did you call?” he asked again. 

. Still I made no reply, but went on breathing heavily, 
although my ears were; keenly alert. 
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“You may be right,” it was Bathsheba’s voice. 

A little later I heard the sound of stockinged feet along 
the corridor, but reflecting that one of the strange pair 
might have remained I still continued to play my part. 
After the lapse of half an hour, I felt sure I was alone. 

I began to reflect deeply. My adventure was becoming 
more and more interesting, and sleep was impossible. 
What was the secret of this old house? What was the 
meaning of the agonized cry I had heard? I seemed to 
hear it repeated time after time; it was plainer than the 
patter of the rain upon the window panes, or the roar of 
the wind among the trees. 

“For the love of heaven, help!” 

Yes, it was a woman’s voice, and it was full of pleading, 
fullofanguish. I felt sure that the reason why Imla Jordan 
lived alone with Bathsheba in this forsaken old place was 
in some way connected with the cry I had heard. 

I lay a long time thinking it out. I considered what 
Imla Jordan had said. I called to mind his remarks about 
the house being haunted. I thought of the dog called 
Satan, and then remembered the agonized appeal. 

Little by little plans began to form in my mind, and 
resolutions began to take shape. I determined to probe 
the thing to the bottom. If it should turn out to be com- 
monplace, and unimportant, well and good; but I could 
not leave Trevadlock without having solved the mystery 
of the appeal I had heard. 

Circumstances seemed to be in my favour. As it hap- 
pened there was no need for me to return to London for 
three weeks. I had arranged with a friend to take my work” 
for that time, and as I had been working very hard during 
the summer I felt that I deserved a holiday. My plans 
were utterly vague. I had given no date when I should be 
in Truro, where my luggage awaited me, and beyond a 
general understanding that I should be back in Wimpole 
Street in three weeks’ time, I had no engagements. I had 
neither brother nor sister, and my parents had died when 
I wasachild. Ihadcome to Cornwall partly because, being 
a descendant of an old Cornish family, I was anxious to see 
the county, and because, being tired of the roar and rush 
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of London, I wanted to go to a quiet part of the world. I 
was at liberty, therefore, to follow my own desires, and pro- 
vided I turned up in Wimpole Street when I had arranged 
no one would ask questions about me. 

Nothing further happened that night to call for remark. 
The storm, I thought, lessened somewhat, although the 
wind still blew a gale, and the rain continued to patter 
against the window panes. After what might have been 
about two hours I grew sleepy again; my mind refused 
to fasten upon the things which so excited me during the 
earlier part of the night, and presently I fell into a deep 
slumber, from which I did not wake till morning. 

The storm had gone. The sunlight streamed into the 
room, and the air had become warm again. I jumped from 
my bed and looked out of the window. I saw that I was 
in the top storey of a wing of an old Jacobean house. It was 
granite built, lichen-covered, ivy-grown, and of considerable 
dimensions. Such of the gardens and ground as I could 
see were wilderness. The courtyard where I had fought 
with Satan was grass-grown, and an air of dilapidation 
prevailed. And yet it looked fine in the sweet morning 
sunlight. The storm had washed everything clean.: 
Through the great trees which surrounded the house I 
could see a vast sweep of wild moorland, or ‘‘ downs” as 
the people called them. Last night they were drear and 
forbidding, but in the smiling sunlight they were fine and 
imposing. I opened the window, and the pure September 
air swept into the room. Everything had seemed utterly 
different in the black night of storm, from what it suggested 
that glorious morning. 

I began to doubt my experiences. The light of day 
banished the thought of mystery. After all, why should 
not a man of peculiar tastes choose to live there? The 
house was beautifully situated in spite of its loneliness. 
As for the cry I had heard, it doubtless had no reality. I 
had beén dreaming, and it was all a part of my dream. 

At that moment I saw a huge dog cross the courtyard. 
It was a tawny, heavy-jowled, evil-looking creature, and 
seemed to slink around as if suspicious of everything it 
saw. Presently it looked at the part of the house where 
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I was situated, and opening its mouth uttered a howl 
similar to what I had heard the previous night. I saw its 
fangs too, and thought of the battle I had. 

‘If he had got those fangs into my throat, I shouldn’t 
be here now,” I reflected ; and with the thought all my old 
fancies became real again. 

“It was not a dream, it was fact,” I said aloud. “I’m 
sure of it. Besides I could not have been dreaming during 
the time Imla and Bathsheba were whispering at my door.” 

The plans I had formed, and the resolutions I had made, 
took shape again. I went to the door and opened it. No- 
thing had changed since the previous night, all that I could 
see was a bare carpetless passage. The floor was of huge, 
badly-jointed oak planks, such as was common in the old 
days. I judged that except for the room in which I had 
slept, that part of the house was not only unoccupied, but 
unfurnished. 

I was about to close the door when I saw a slip of paper 
lying on the threshold which might have been pushed under 
the door. I eagerly picked it up, and saw the following 
words scribbled in pencil— 


“Help. For the love of God do not leave the house 
without——” 


Here the writing broke off, as though the writer had been 
disturbed. I locked the door and took the note to the 
window, where I examined it more closely. The words had 
evidently been written under great excitement, but nothing 
suggested illiteracy. Some of the letters were well formed, 
and although the whole was a scrawl, it was not the 
work of an uneducated person. I thought it suggested a 
masculine hand, but of this I was not sure. In fact, it 
was impossible to tell whether the writer was a man or a 
woman. 

I want back to bed and tried to think out this new de- 
velopment. I concluded that some one had come to the 
door after the visit of Imla Jordan, and being afraid to wake 
me had written the note and pushed it under the door. I 
noticed that the paper was soiled, and had, I judged, been 
torn from a large, coarse envelope, 
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All doubts as to whether I had been dreaming were now 
set at rest. The written message was almost identical 
with the one I had heard when I first awoke. The sus- 
picion which had formed in my brain when Imla Jordan 
refused to give mea night’s shelter had foundations. The 
house possessed a secret, and Imla Jordan was afraid. 

Again I recalled our conversation after supper. I 
brooded over it sentence by sentence, I carefully considered 
the possible significance of all he had said, and the more I 
thought, the more I adhered to the resolutions I had made 
during the night. But I saw the need of great care. Imla 
Jordan had revealed to me when he had denounced the 
medical faculty that he was not a dullard. There was 
cunning in his eyes, and he was a man who could keep his 
own counsel. But he was fearful too. He had more than 
ordinary interest in disease, and the discoveries of medical 


men. 

True to the plan I had formed, I opened the little parcel 
of drugs I had brought and extracted one which met my 
need. A few minutes later I had all the appearance of a 
man suffering from a bad cold. Any man who was not a 
doctor would have said that my previous night’s experiences 
had resulted in a violent chill. 

I lay in bed, and waited for what I felt sure would happen. 
Before long I heard footsteps coming along the corridor, 
and a knock at the door. 

“Yes, who’s there? ” 

“TI just came along to see what time you thought of 
getting up, and to ask what sort of a night you have had?” 

It was Imla Jordan who spoke, and I felt sure I knew 
what he wanted. 

I unlocked the door, and came back to bed again. 

““Won’t you come in?” I said with a snuffle. 

Imla Jordan opened the door and entered. 

“ Aren’t you well?” he said as he saw me. 

For answer I sneezed. ‘It’s a beastly nuisance,” I 
wheezed. “I wasso tired last night that I forgot to take a 

preventative against cold. Of course I was drenched to 
the skin, but I didn’t think I should get in this condi- 
tion.” 
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“Yes, you've got it bad,” he said, looking at me closely. 
“Didn’t it keep you awake?” 

‘‘T was asleep a quarter of an hour after I laid my head 
on the pillow,” I replied. 

“ And did you—that is, didn’t it wake you?” 

“‘T haven’t been awake half an hour,” I replied. “ You 
see I was dog tired.” 

He continued to look at me steadily; he seemed to 
be reflecting. 

‘“‘T daresay I shall shake it off in a few hours,” I went 
on. ‘‘ Believe me I never thought when I sought shelter 
here last night that I should have to trouble you after break- - 
fast this morning. My word, just feel how my hand burns.” 

I caught his hand as he bent over the bed, and I felt 
him start as his flesh touched mine. 

“You are in a fever,” he cried. “ There’s nothing 
catching, is there?” 

“It’s just the temperature natural to such a chill,” I 
replied. ‘‘ You needn’t fear. Very likely by evening I 
shall be able to get away.” 

He walked to the window and looked out. I could see 
he was thinking deeply. I did not know if I was right, 
but I thought I saw satisfaction as well as fear in his eyes. 
Presently he came back. 

“It seems you doctors are as bad as other people ;” and 
he laughed nervously. ‘‘ You pretend to cure other people, 
but you can’t keep yourself from being ill.” 

“If I had done what I should have advised any patient 
to do, I should have had no chill,” I replied. 

“Doctors are always chary about taking their own 
nostrums,” he retorted. 

“ And suffer as a consequence.”” I shivered violently 
as I spoke, and pulled the bedclothes over my shoulders. 

Again he looked at me as if in doubt. 

“You'll have some breakfast ?” he said at length. 

“‘T’ve no appetite,” I replied, and I spoke truly, for my 
artificial cold acted almost in the same way upon my 
system, as if I had really been suffering from my last 
night’s drenching. “Still I will try and eat something, 
as you have so kindly suggested.” 
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“And you think you'll be better by noon.” ; 

“T’ve just taken a powder,” I replied; “ but there’s 
no telling.” 

Again he fell into a silence. Certainly his behaviour was 
very strange. A minute later he left the room without 
another word, and returned some time after with a steaming 
bowl of bread and milk. 

“It’s not a fancy breakfast,” he said; “ but perhaps it 
may be as good for you as anything else.” 

“It’s the best thing you could have brought,” I replied. 
“It will throw me into a perspiration.” 

“ And after that you'll stay in bed?” 

There was a sharp note in his voice as he spoke, a note 
I could not understand. 

“Perhaps it may be best, at any rate until noon,” I 
replied. —— 

“ Of course it will. No one with such a fever as you 
have should get up for hours—several hours. Why, it 
might be the death of you. Besides there’s no need, not 
the slightest need.” 

I went on eating the bread and milk as he spoke. I 
was considering his anxiety for me to remain in bed. 

“T had a cold just like yours once,” he said. ‘I drove 
from St. Columb, and I was simply soaked. I sat in the 
trap for hours in my wet clothes. The horse cast a shoe, 
and could hardly crawl. It was winter time too, and as 
dark as pitch. I remember I took some treacle posset, 
and after that I had a sleeping draught. I slept several 
hours, and when I woke my cold was gone. That’s what 
I should advise you to do.” 

This was the longest speech Imla Jordan had yet 
spoken in my hearing. There was an anxious tone in his 
voice too. 

“Did you bring any sleeping draughts with you? ”’ he 
asked. 

“T have some tabloids,” I replied. “ Yes, a good idea, 
a very good idea.” 

“You'll take one?”’ There was eagerness in his voice, 
although he tried to speak carelessly. 

I nodded. 
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“Then by afternoon you'll be able to get up—and— 
and I could—but we shall see then.” 

I finished the bread and milk and handed him the basin. 

“Take one now,” he suggested. “ Now that you've 
had the bread and milk, a good long sleep is what you 
need.” 

I took a tabloid from my little case of medicines. As it 
happened it was not calculated to produce sleep, but that 
was not the important question. 

“ This will be just the thing,” I said as I swallowed the 
tabloid. 

“ How long before it will take effect ?’’ he asked. 

“From a quarter to half an hour,” I replied. 

“Then Bathsheba can come and clean up the room,” 
he said. ‘‘ She’s an awful fret about such things, is Bath- 
sheba.” 

A few minutes later I was alone again. I felt sure that 
Imla knew nothing of the thoughts that surged in my mind, 
although I could not help feeling that he was suspicious 
of me. I lay perfectly still in bed, listening for the slightest 
suggestion of sound, and wondering at what had taken 
place. 

In this way perhaps an hour passed, and I was actually 
beginning to feel drowsy when I heard low voices in the 
courtyard just underneath my window. With as little 
noise as possible I crept from my bed, and went across 
the room, Just beneath me I saw a horse saddled as if 
ready fora journey. It was a good horse, and highly bred. 
It stood, I judged, sixteen hands high, and was as good a 
combination of strength and speed as one could find in 
a horse. At his head stood a strange-looking fellow, who 
looked to me like an idiot. He appeared of great physical 
strength, but loosely built and clumsy. There was a 
vacant look in his eyes, and an idiot’s grin upon his face. 
A few seconds later Imla came across the courtyard to 
the spot where the horse stood. 

“ Bill,” I heard him say, “lead him along the grass - 
to the drive.” 

Bill muttered something, and did as he was told. Then 
Bathsheba came to Imla’s side, and they conversed 
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_ earnestly. I noticed that the latter wore a fairly well 
fitting riding suit, although I cannot say his appearance 
was much improved by it. As they conversed they looked 
more than once towards the window at which I stood. 

“What time will you get back?” I heard the woman 
say. 

“ As soon as I can ; soon after twelve I expect, but there’s 
no knowing. See that you keep a sharp look out. She’s 
as cunning as the devil.” 

“You shouldn’t have spoken to him.” 

He looked sourly at her, then he said, ““ Anyhow, Satan 
will be here, and so will Bill; and I shan’t be away long.” 

He followed the horse through a small gate and a little 
later I heard the noise of galloping along the drive. This 
sound was immediately followed by the cry which I associ- 
ated with Satan. After this I heard the clanking -of a 
chain, and again the idiot appeared, with the evil-looking 
dog by his side. For a few minutes they stood playing, 
if such a word can be used. The dog jumped at the idiot, 
who threw him off with a hoarse laugh. On the whole 
the dog seemed the more intelligent of the two, although 
the man’s face was less evil than that of the dog. When 
they were out of sight, I decided that I was free to act; 
Imla was not in the house, and Satan and the idiot had 
gone some little distance away. I therefore went to the 
door, with the purpose of opening it, reflecting that 
possibly I might hear something which would throw some 
light upon the mystery of the house. 

The key which had been on my side of the door had 
been taken away, and I found myself a prisoner in the 
room. The door, as far as I could judge, was both locked 
and bolted on the outside. 


CHAPTER IV 
IMLA JORDAN’S MASTER 


5 possible doubts as to whether Imla Jordan wished 
- to hide anything from me were now dispelled. I 
should never have been made a prisoner in my bedroom, 
but for some reason which the man tried to hide from me. 
The chain of events which proved this was obvious enough 
to the dullest brain. 

The attack of the dog Satan, Imla’s refusal to give me 
a night’s shelter, his change of demeanour when I suggested 
that he wished to hide something, his vague remarks about 
the. house being haunted, especially before midnight, all 
confirmed this belief. Following this was the cry for 
help, then the visit of Imla and Bathsheba at my bedroom 
door and the suspicious whisperings, followed by the 
discovery of the scrap of paper. It was impossible, 
moreover, to ignore Imla’s desire to know whether I had 
been wakened during the night, as well as his eagerness 
that I should sleep while he went on a journey. Added 
to this was his precaution that I should not leave the 
room while he was away. One of these things, con- 
sidered alone, might mean nothing, but, taken together, 
they could only point to one conclusion. 

I considered my own course of action, and reflected 
that I had not aroused any suspicions, I had given no 
hint that I suspected anything out of the ordinary. The 
cold I had temporarily given myself was natural under 
the circumstances, while my willingness to stay in bed 
was what might be expected of me. 

There were certain things which needed careful reflection. 
First there was a prisoner in the house who longed for 
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help and deliverance. The full purport of this I could 
not, of course, gauge, but it gave me much food for thought. 
This prisoner was a woman. Who wasshe? Why was 
she kept there? Was she young or old? Concerning 
these things I had no means of discovery. Second, the 
house was lonely and far removed from the haunts of men. 
Any one might be kept there months, years, and no one 
be the wiser, for it was situated in the most sparsely popu- 
lated district of a county largely cut off from the main 
current of our national life. A savage dog guarded it, 
who but for the fact that I was a man of more than ordinary 
physical strength, and happened to get my hands inside 
his collar, would have mastered me, and possibly killed 
me. Moreover, Imla Jordan and the woman Bathsheba were 
anxious to be left alone. Were these two related? The 
woman might be Imla’s mother, although I could detect ~ 
no physical resemblance. Imla had deceived me. He 

had told me that he lived there alone with the old woman, 
whereas I had learnt that they guarded a prisoner. Added 
to that there was the huge ungainly fellow whom I took to 
be an idiot, for those meaningless eyes and that vacant grin 
could mean nothing else. Again, Imla Jordan was in all 
probability there as the servant of some one else; he had 
gone to see some one that morning: of course that might 
mean anything or nothing; but it was something I had 
to bear in mind. 

These facts I considered carefully point by point, and 
as I did so a kind of detective fever got hold of me. My 
Celtic imagination was aroused, the love of mystery which 
had been lying dormant in my nature sprung into life, 
Nevertheless I saw the necessity of acting with great 
caution. My training had made me exact in my methods, 
and I was one who instinctively hated to leave things to 
chance. I had been a wrangler at Cambridge, and had 
distinguished myself in logic and metaphysics, hence I 
brought a carefully trained mind to the problem which 
suddenly confronted me. If I was somewhat unduly 
imaginative that defect of my nature was somewhat 
corrected by the severe training I had undergone. 

Another thing, not only my early training, but my pro- 
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fession had taught me, and that was to wait patiently for 
results. I never gave up. In my endeavours to discover 
the cancer microbe I had been again and again disap- 
pointed, but I had never thought of giving up. Even yet 
I was not sufficiently advanced in my researches to offer 
anything to the world; but I had determined never to 
give up until I had succeeded. I claim no credit for this, 
it was a trait I had inherited from my forebears. 

Two plans now presented themselves to me. One was 
to break down the door, and while Imla Jordan was away 
to search every part of the house until I had fathomed 
the mystery; the other, to lie in bed, and remain there 
until Imla came back, without betraying the fact that I 
was aware I had been made a prisoner. The first was most 
congenial to my desires. But I reflected that by taking this 
course I should show my hand at once, and might be utterly 
unsuccessful. It was possible, probable, he had resources 
unknown to me ; indeed, I was so ignorant of the true facts 
of the case that such a course would be madness. The 
time might come when I should have to act suddenly 
rashly perhaps, but that time was not yet. 

I determined therefore to take the latter course. I 
believed I had knowledge whereby I could make Imla 
desire me to stay longer with him, and even if this was 
not so, I could feign illness in such a way that he would not 
dare to turn me out of the house. In this way I could 
gain the information I needed, and if I were careful, render 
necessary help. 

I remained in bed all the morning, badly as I wanted 
to get up. But every sense was alert, every faculty at 
full tension. 

Once a knock came at the door; but I did not answer. 
I was expected to be in a heavy sleep, and I acted my 
part. I was rewarded by hearing some one creep away 
from the door, and go down the passage. 

It must have been considerably past noon when I heard 
the sounds of horses’ hoofs. I listened intently. Yes, 
there were two horses coming up the drive at a brisk trot. 
I leapt out of bed and went quickly but silently to the 
window. The drive was completely hidden by trees, and 
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as presently the sound of hoofs ceased, I feared I might 
have to remain in ignorance as to whom the horsemen 
might be. 3 

Presently I thought I heard the sound of low voices, 
and after waiting a few seconds I saw two men come into 
the courtyard. One was Imla Jordan, the other was a man 
whom to see once was to remember always. And yet on 
the first casual glance there was nothing striking in his 
appearance. He was below the medium height, and 
slenderly built. I thought he suffered from some deformity, 
but as Imla’s huger bulk somewhat hid him from me I 
was not sure. All the same it appeared to me that one 
of his shoulders was out of proportion to the rest of his 
_ body, and that one of his legs was short. But it was not 
these things that claimed my attention. It was the head 
and not the body which differentiated him from other 
men. 

As I think of it now there were four things that struck 
me then, and which haunt me now. 

First, there was the unusual size and shape of the head, 
for he had taken off his cap, and I could see plainly. It 
was very large, and very long. The frontal development 
was very great, and his forehead bulged in a peculiar 
fashion over his eyes, but the development at the back 
was just as great, and stood out far behind the neck. 
Phrenologically speaking, both the intellectual faculties 
and the animal propensities were abnormally developed. 
As I looked at his rather thin bird-like neck, I wondered 
that it could carry such a head. The weight seemed too 


eat. 

The next peculiarity that struck me were his eyes. 
Situated as I was I could not tell their colour, but their 
brilliance almost startled me. He had a way of contract- 
ing and dilating them which I have never seen in any other 
man. At one moment they seemed mere points of light, 
the next they were large, piercing, brilliant. Even from 
the distance at which I stood they fascinated me. I saw 
that Imla Jordan was in deadly fear of the man, and as 
I looked I did not wonder. Those eyes were enough to 
frighten any one. They might belong to a madman, to 
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a genius, to a hypnotist, to a devil. They suggested a 
poet, a seer of visions, they suggested also a monster 
who could be capable of the most unheard of cruelty. 

Another thing that struck me was the mouth. It was 
somewhat large, but its peculiarity did not lie there, it 
was in the mocking smile and the peculiar shape of the 
lips. As I write I can think of no descriptive words. 
Never once did the smile relax. No matter how the eyes 
might contract or dilate, the smile remained, and it was 
always cruel, always mocking. 

Added to all this was the extraordinary pallor of his 
complexion. Evidently he had been riding hard, and 
the day was warm. No doubt the heat had caused him to 
take off his cap, but there was no suggestion of heat on his 
face. Imla Jordan was a fiery red, and he mopped his 
face as he stood there. His mop of sandy hair looked 
lighter than ever, doubtless because of his crimson cheeks, 
but this man’s face was as pale as death, a pallor which 
was accentuated by the intense blackness of his hair, which 
he wore rather long. 

For the rest he showed no sign of a beard, and wore 
black clothes. At first glance he appeared young, not 
more than three or four and thirty, but I had not looked 
at him more than a minute before I had added at least 
ten years to his age. 

The two men stood talking in tones little above a whisper 
for I should think three minutes, then Imla Jordan pointed 
towards the window from which I was looking. But they 
could not see me. I stood in such a position as to make 
this impossible. 

Presently the stranger spoke to Imla, and nodded 
towards my window. I hurried back to my bed. 

In a few seconds I heard heavy feet coming along the 
~ aoe and a moment later there was a knock at the 

oor. 

“Holloa! Are you awake yet?” 

I moved uneasily in my bed like one being awakened out 
of a deep sleep. 


“Holloa! Are you awake yet?” he repeated, and 
the key turned in the lock. : 
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“Who's there?” I asked in a drowsy fashion. 

“It is I. Are you better? ” 

I continued to play my part. “ Yes,” I replied, “I’m 
better. What—what time is it ?” a 

“It’s two o’clock. You must have had a long sleep.” 

“Two o’clock. My word, that sleeping draught must 
have been stronger than I thought. I—I think I'll get 


a ich haven’t been disturbed during the morning 
en?” 

“Disturbed! What has there been to disturb me?” | 

“Oh, nothing. You are going to get up then. May 
I come in?” 

“Of course,” I replied, and Imla Jordan appeared. 
His eyes were full of fear, and he spoke in a jerky, spasmodic 
sort of way. _. 

“T have been for a ride,” he said. ‘I had to call on 
a farmer who lives St. Cormoran way.” 

“Tt looks like a nice day.” 

“Yes, it’s all right now, but we’re going to have more 
rain. My word, you look washed out. Are you sure 
you are wise to get up?”’ 

“T don’t think it would hurt me,” I replied. “ Of 
course I had a terrible soaking last night, and—and— 
but I don’t want to presume on your kindness longer than 
is absolutely necessary.” 

He walked to the window, and then came back quickly. 

“ There’s no such hurry as all that, and—and, my word, 
you're shivering again.” 

“ Of course it would be better for me if I could stay 
another night,” I suggested, ‘‘ but——” 

“Don’t get up for a bit anyhow,” he said. ‘I'll send 
up Bathsheba with something for you to eat. You'll know 
better how you feel by that time. Why you hardly look 
awake even yet.” 

He left me as he spoke, and I heard him tramping along 
the uncarpeted corridor. A few minutes later Bathsheba 
appeared, bringing me some delicious broth, which I drank 
without apparent appetite, although I enjoyed it thoroughly. 

_ A few minutes later I was alone again. 
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When Imla Jordan appeared again, he seemed a different 
man. The fear had gone from his eyes, and he seemed 
more free and easy in his manners. 

“ Look here,” he said, “‘ I see no reason why you should 
not stay for another night. You've no particular call to 
go, have you?” ; . 

“‘No-o,” I replied hesitatingly ; “ only I hate intruding 
when there’s no necessity.” 

“That’s all nonsense. I’m not such a savage as all 
that, and now—why, lie still for another hour or so, and 
then—well, we shall see.” 

I thought I understood his change of behaviour, and 
I put my suspicions to a test. 

“Have you ever consulted a doctor yourself?” I said. 

“Consulted a doctor! Why should I?” 

“You should know best.” 

“ But tell me what you mean. Good Lord, man, don’t 
frighten me.” 

“T can’t speak plainly without examination. But 
doctors have to be observant.” 

“And you think you’ve detected something wrong 
about me?” 

“It may be nothing,” I said. 

His face became ashy pale almost in an instant and 
it was impossible to mistake the look of fear which had 
come into his eyes again. 

“T’m feeling better,” I went on. ‘ After all, there is 
no reason why I should presume on your kindness any 
longer. It wants three hours to dark, and I can easily 
get on to St. Cormoran before night.” 

“No, no,” he said quickly. ‘Don’t go—that is, I 
couldn’t allow you. It would be brutal on my part. I 
shall be glad of yourcompany too. I—I get very lonely here 
of a night. Besides, it’s something to have a doctor near.” 

The last words were spoken nervously and with an 
inane sort of giggle. I was sure now that Imla Jordan 
wanted me to stay. 

“ At anyrate I’llget up,” I replied. ‘ As you say, I shall 
be able to tell you better then, if it will be right for me 
to continue my journey.” 
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“ Of course you'll stay another night,” he said. “ You 
seé,it doesn’t matter if—that is, of course, you must stay. 
We are going to have more rain, and it wouldn’t do at all 
for you to go on.” ; 

He left the room as he spoke, while I got out of bed 
and commenced dressing. I heard Satan howling again. . 
It was evident the dog was not in the best of tempers. 

Before I had finished dressing Imla Jordan came back 
again, and kept close to my side as we found our way to 
the room where we had supper the night before. The 
house was perfectly silent, not a sound was to be heard 
anywhere. The sky had become overcast again, but there 
was a dead calm. I do not remember the time when the 
air was so still. 

I looked out of the window and saw the dog Satan 
prowling around the courtyard. Never did I see a more 
evil-looking brute. Mostly he walked with a kind of 
lurch, and kept his nose close to the ground, but occasionally 
he would lift his head and look suspiciously around as 
though he were not satisfied that all was well. Presently 
he saw me, and immediately his teeth bared, and he 
uttered an angry growl. 

“Whatever you do, never go out alone,” said Imla. 
“He remembers you, and he’d be the death of you if he 
got hold of you.” 

I laughed quietly. . 

“You are not afraid.” 

“Tm afraid of nothing.” I thought it well to speak 
boldly. 

“Man, nor beast, nor devil?” he said. 

“ Why should I?” I asked. 

“You'd tackle Satan again?” 

“If need be. But I hope there'll be no need. Still, I 
could have killed him last night. I was choking the 
life out of him.” 

I could not help seeing that he looked at me with admira- 
tion. 

“‘T know some one you'd be afraid of if you saw him,” 
he muttered. 

“Who?” I asked. 
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“It does not matter who he is, but you would. I can 
master Satan myself, but—but—I—I’m afraid of him.” 

“ Of whom ? ” 

“Never mind. There’s no danger of your meeting 
him now. But look here, suppose you met with some one 
—or something—who could make you tell him your most 
secret thoughts, who knows what you are doing, although 
he’s miles away, who can make you come to him, night 
or day, it does not matter which, although he’s twenty 
miles off? And he never speaks a word, no, not a word, 
he sends no message that you know of—only you've got 
to go. Wouldn’t you be afraid of him?” 

I knew of whom he was thinking, and in spite of myself 
I felt a kind of fear for the man I had seen with Imla 
Jordan two hours before. Those terrible eyes, even 
although I had only seen them some distance away and 
in the broad daylight, inclined me to shudder. But I 
answered Imla quietly enough. 

“T don’t believe in such a man.” 

“But—but, man, I-——’” 

He did not conclude the sentence, for at that moment 
an unearthly scream ran through the house. It seemed 
at some distance away, but I was not sure. It was plainly 
to be heard, and it was full of pain, full of fear. 

“My God, it’s———” he checked himself, and then looked 
at me eagerly. 

“It’s Bathsheba,” he said. “She’s subject to fits ; 
they always take her that way, they don’t last long; but 
ey are terrible when they get hold of her. I must go 
to her.” 

“Tl go with you,” I said, ‘I can perhaps be of some 
service to you.” 

“No, no,” he almost shrieked; ‘‘ you must not. I tell 
-you—he—he—; that is, I must go alone. Stay here, 
don’t move, don’t move an inch.” 

He left the room as he spoke, while I, for a moment, 
stood like one spellbound, not knowing what to do. Then 
casting off my indecision I followed. In a few minutes 
I had lost my way, I had entered a part of the house 
unknown to me, and knew not which way to turn. The 
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room into which I had wandered faced a large weed-grown 
garden, surrounded by a high wall. This I saw plainly, 
a the window was ivy-grown, and let in but little 
ight. , 

I listened intently, but all was silent, not a sound dis- 
turbed the almost uncanny stillness of the air. 

“ Whatever it is, it’s not here,’”’ Ireflected; ‘the sound 
must have come from another part of the house.” 

I left the room and found my way into a corridor which 
was ill lit. When I had got to the end of it, I saw a narrow 
pair ofstairs. I was about to mount them, when I stopped 
and reflected. I had been acting a fool’s part. If I did 
not return immediately I should raise suspicions in Imla’s 
brains, and thus frustrate the purposes I had in view. 

With difficulty I found my way back to the room 
which I had left, and to my delight I found it empty. I 
judged that Imla had not returned, and I hoped that my 
impetuosity would bear no evil fruit. 

Still I was sorely troubled as to what the scream meant, 
and all sorts of wild thoughts flashed through my brain. 
The woman’s agony, for it was a woman’s cry which I 
had heard, aroused all the chivalry of my nature, and 
it was with difficulty that I restrained myself from again 
leaving the room. Still, prudence came to my aid, and 
I remained where I was, watching, and listening. 

A few minutes later Imla Jordan returned. 

“I was right,” he said as he entered, “‘ it was Bathsheba. 
It was not one of her bad attacks, but it was sharp while 
it lasted. She’s got over it now, and will be perfectly well ~ 
in another hour. How are you feeling yourself?” 

“T am better,’ I said. ‘I can easily go on to St. 
Cormoran.” 

He looked at me keenly, suspiciously, and I thought 
he was about to assent to my suggestion, but I was mis- | 
taken. 

“ Why ?” he said, “‘ you don’t think because poor old 
Bathsheba had a fit that there’s anything wrong here, 
do you?” 

It was easy to see what was in his mind, and so I was 
able to play my part. 

DB 
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“T hope she’ll soon be all right again ; but it is not fair 
for me to take advantage of your kindness. I am a 
stranger to you, and I’ve not the slightest claim upon 
your hospitality.” 

His face cleared in an instant. ‘ That’s all right,” he 
said, ‘‘I want you to stay—and—and if you like you can 
—that is, return any kindness you think I’ve shown you.” 

“Tf I can I shall be very glad,” I replied. 

He was silent for a few seconds, and then he blurted 
out suddenly, “‘I want to tell you something, and to— 
well, ask for your help.” 

His face had become ashy pale again, and his eyes were 
full of fear. Did he want to tell me the secret of the house, 
and was I on the point of learning what I was longing to 
know ? 

I waited for him to proceed. 


CHAPTER V 
DETECTIVE FEVER 


« 


; OU told me you were a doctor.” 
“T am a doctor, yes.” 

“A specialist ?—that is, you’ve paid special attention 
to—to cancer.” 
“ce Yes.” 3 

“ That’s what’s killing me. Is there any hope for me? 
Tell me that.” 

‘* How long have you known this? ” 

*‘T’ve suspected it for some time.” 

You've seen a doctor, of course ?” 

“Yes. I went to Plymouth.” 

“And what did he tell you?” 

“Oh, he was as vague as a shadow. He talked a great 
deal about growths that were malignant and those that 
were not. But in one thing he was plain enough.” 

“What was that?” 

“He said that if it were malignant there would be 

_certain symptoms. 

“Yes, well?” 

“‘T’ve got those symptoms. My God, I’ve got them!” 

After this I asked him many questions, which he answered 
as well as he was able. I will not deal with them here, 
because they have only a subordinate bearing upon this 
history, and would be of no interest to the general reader. 
One thing was plain, however. He wanted me to remain 
in the house, because, like a drowning man ready to catch 
at any straw, he thought I might be able to help him, and 
not because he wanted to say anything about those matters 
which had so interested me. Indeed, in spite of his fear of 
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death, Iam sure he would have driven me from the house, 
if he had known what was in my mind. 

But I saw my way clear. Whatever the man’s disease 
might be, I could use it as a lever to stay in the house for 
an indefinite period, and thus discover what I had set 
my heart on finding out. 

‘“Can you help me?” he asked at length. His tone 
was piteous. He was no longer the surly taciturn man 
I had met on the previous night. For the moment his 
love of life was greater than anything else. In his anxiety 
he had almost forgotten the secret he was trying to guard. 

“It is impossible for me to say at present,’ was my 
reply. ‘‘ All my instruments, all my means of testing 
are in London.” 

“ But you could send for them?” 

“Yes, I could send for them; but it would take time, 
“tee ery . 

“And what?” His voice quivered with anxiety. 

“Well, I am here on holiday.” 

My seemingly callous answer maddened him. 

“ But, man, I may be dying—I believe I am dying,” he 
gasped, ‘“‘ and I want to live. Great God, how I want to 
live! I’ve sold myself to the devil for that. Because of 
that I have——” By an effort of will he checked himself, 
and I saw that conflicting motives were working in his 
heart. ‘‘ You see,” he added hoarsely, “I’ve something. 
to live for, something which no one guesses, no, not even 
—that is, my life is—is more than life to me. And will 
you leave me to die, when—— _ Look here, have you ever 
heard of that man, the doctor fellow in Plymouth?” 

“Yes, I met him at the Medical Association in London 
a few months ago.” 

“Well, tell me truly, do you know more about—this 
matter than he?” 

“Yes,” I said quietly, “ twice as much.” 

“You are not gammoning me? Speak plainly, it’s 
life or death, heaven or hell.” 

“T’ve been very fortunate,” I said, “and I have been 
able to carry my researches further than any man in the 
country, perhaps in the world. For example, Dr, ——~ told 
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you that if the growth were malignant there was nothing 
for it but the knife, didn’t he?” 

“Or death.” His voice was hoarse. ‘‘ Probably death, 
in any case. And, think of it, ’m a young man, only 
thirty-three, and I’ve everything, EVERYTHING to live for.”’ 

There was a terrible intensity in his words. 

“ And he said he could do nothing for you?” 
ae when I pinned him down, that’s just what he 
Sai ae 

I nodded, but did not speak. 

“Can you bid me hope? Tell me that.” 

“I stand by what I told you last night.” 

“Then I’m cured, cured!” he gasped. 

“I do not say that. I have not been able to examine 
you thoroughly, and there may be complications of which 
I know nothing. I am away on holiday and I have-not 
brought any apparatus with me.” 

“Send for it, man; send for it. I am not rich but— 
but I can pay you. Skin for skin, yea, allthat a man hath 
will he give for his lifé:” 

“But that would mean my staying here. There is no 
hotel here.” 

“Stay here, stay here.’’ He hesitated a second, and 
again the strange haunted look which I had noticed before 
came back to his eyes. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” he went on, “I will 
arrange it. Stay here. But look here. You mean 
straight by me, don’t you?” 

“Mean straight ?”’ I repeated; ‘‘I am afraid I must 
ask you to explain that.” 

‘Oh, nothing,” he replied hastily. ‘‘ Of course you do, 
of course you do. But how much time will it mean?” 

“T cannot answer that right away,” I answered. “It 
may be that I shall be able to do all I find necessary in 
three or four days. I hope so. I must send a telegram 
at once.” 

“What for?” 

“The things I need.” 

He hesitated a second. “ That will mean a long ride,” 
he said quietly; ‘“‘the nearest telegraph office is miles 


away.” 
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“Tf I send a letter it will take much longer.” 

He looked at his watch. “If I ride hard I shall be 
able to catch the postman’s cart at St. Meryan,” he said. 
“ Yes, that’ll do it, that’ll do it. You write the telegram, 
and I'll take it to St. Meryan.” 

“Ts there no one you can send?” 

““No; no one, no one.” 

A few minutes later he was again galloping down the 
drive. I heard him whispering to some one before he 
went, whispering with great earnestness, and I drew my 
conclusions accordingly. 

Just after he was gone Bathsheba came into the room. 
She certainly looked very pale and ill, but judging by all 
the tests I knew there were no symptoms that she had 
had a fit or seizure of any sort. The eyes were fearful 
certainly, but gave no evidence that she had been suffering 
as Imla had said. 

She moved around the table in a stealthy sort of way 
and laid the tea-things. 

“Mr. Jordan says you’ve been ill,” I ventured. 

“Yes; but I’m better now.” 

“ Are you taken so often?” 

“Not often.” 

“But you suffer a lot at the time.” 

“Yes, I do,” she said significantly. 

“T’m a doctor,” I said, ‘I may be able to help you.” 

“ There’s no help.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” I replied. I caught her hand as I 
spoke, and looked into her eyes. “‘ Please stand quite 
still ;’’ and then I lifted the lid of her left eye, and examined 
the eyeball. There was no indication or suggestion of a 
fit of any sort. I had expected this before, but I was 
certain now. 

I spoke in a casual sort of way, while she looked at me 
suspiciously. But she treated me graciously nevertheless, 
evidently she had received her instructions from Imla 
and was acting accordingly. 

“Mr. Jordan has gone to St. Meryan with a telegram,” 
I said; “ he hopes to catch the postman. What time will 
he be back?” 
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“Not till after dark. It’s nearly dark now,” she added, 
and I thought she shuddered. ‘“ Will you wait till he 
comes before you have your tea.” 

“Yes, I'll wait.” I looked on the table and saw a 
huge dish of cream, a large ham, and some pasties. 

“T’m going to toast some ham before the fire,”’ she 
said, noting my look, “and I’ll fry some eggs too.” 

She left the room as she spoke, leaving me alone. The 
evening had become dark and chilly, but a bright fire threw a 
ruddy light around theroom. Ireflected on my diplomacy, 
and flattered myself that I had not acted foolishly. Still 
I was ill at ease. Explain it I could not, but there seemed 
to me to be a kind of sinister influence in the room, the 
very atmosphere was laden with mystery, and I had a 
feeling that there was something evil around me. 

I could not hear a sound of any sort, save the soughing 
of the wind, which had lately sprung up, among the trees. 
There was nothing strange or unnatural about this, but 
it called forth all sorts of peculiar fancies nevertheless. 
I pictured souls in agony, and I seemed to have visions 
of evil spirits wandering around the lonely building as if 
seeking for prey. Not being a nervous, morbid man this 
was strange to me. I could not remember ever being in 
this frame of mind before. 

Presently I heard a savage growl outside. I concluded 
that Satan was unloosed and that he was keeping guard. 
Presently the growl was repeated, then suddenly it changed 
into a fearful whine. After that there was a dead silence 
again, save for the mournful rustling of the leaves. 

I lay back in my chair, and closed my eyes. I donot 
_ know why, or how it was, but my experiences of the day 
became vague anddim. Nothingseemed to have any objec- 
tivereality. Even the old house which gave me shelter was 
likea building oneseesina dream. I heard the wood crackling 
in the grate, I heard the wind soughing outside, but nothing 
was real to me. I was not asleep, rather I was more than 
ordinarily awake, and yet I doubted my own exist- 
ence. 

How long I remained in this condition I do not know, 
but I do know that suddenly there was a change. It 
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seemed as though something snapped in my mind, and 
then everything became painfully real. 

Something, I do not know what, led me to look at 
the window, and my heart gave a great leap. Isawa 
pair of eyes, large, bright and compelling. Nothing else, 
only two eyes; but they seemed to fill the whole of my 
horizon. I did not speak or move, but sat watching, and 
as I watched a face outlined itself. It did not move or 
in any way change expression. It might have been a 
graven image, so immovable was it; but no graven 
image ever had the appearance of that terrible face. No 
dead eyes could shine like the pair of orbs that looked 
straight at me. They pierced my heart and burned into 
my brain. 

I continued to sit and look, but the face did not move. 
Second by second it remained as fixed as astatue. There was 
only one quality in the face that I can describe, and that 
was the quality that caused fear. I felt as though my 
courage were oozing away and my strength of purpose 
leaving me. Presently a spirit of antagonism rose within 
me. I feltas though I had todo battle with the thing of 
the terrible eyes. 

I rose to my feet, and went towards the window, the 
face becoming dimmer and dimmer at every step I took. 
When I reached the window there was nothing to be seen. 
Whatever it was it had departed as silently as it came. 

I was on the point of going outside, when Bathsheba 
returned to the room, bearing some fresh logs. 

“Another storm is coming,” she said. 

“Not like last night’s, I hope,” was my reply. 

“There’s no knowing. Sometimes September is the 
nicest month of the year. Yesterday was Summercourt 
fair. Well, when I was a girl, I do mind going to Summer- 
court fair in the boiling sun. But sometimes the storms 
ni terrible, just terrible, especially along the north coast 

ere. 

“How long have you lived in this house,” I asked. 

“Several years,” was her reply. “It’s a fine house, 


and years ago there were fine doings here. But those 
days are over,” 
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ae Why ? ” - 

She shook her head. “It have got a bad name,” she 
said, with a nervous glance around the room. 

“Why?” I asked. d 

“No one would live here—no one.” 

“I do not see why. It’s a fine old house, and as far as 
one can judge the country around is fine. Wild and cold 
in the winter, of course, and somewhat lonely, but——” 

“Lonely,” she interrupted significantly. 

“Tt is lonely, isn’t it?” I asked. 

“Some would say there’s too much company,” she 
replied, and then before I could speak another word, she 
had left the room. 

The feelings which had possessed me before Bathsheba’s 


- entrance had gone. I had no fear of any sort; I was 


my old normal self again. Iknew that I was surrounded 
by mystery, but I had no apprehensions concerning 
the supernatural. I reflected that I could now remain 
here some time without arousing the suspicions of either 
Imla Jordan or Bathsheba, and that I could devote my 
attention to the solution of the mystery. 

A little later I heard the sound of a horse’s hoofs on the 
drive, and a few moments after Imla Jordan entered. 

“T hope the time has not hung heavily with you,” he 
said. 

“Not in the least.” 

“ That’s right.” 

He looked at me keenly. I thought he wanted to ask 
me questions, but did not know how to frame them. 

““Tt’s been so cosy by the fire here that I haven’t moved 
outside the room,” I said. 

“ And—and Bathsheba’s been all right I hope?” 

“‘T think so. She’s been in the room twice, and she 
seems to have recovered wonderfully.” 

“‘That’s all right.” He spoke cheerfully, and the old 
fearful look in his eyes had gone. I reflected that most 
likely I had given him hope for the future. 

Both Imla and I ate a hearty meal, and I retired to 
my room about eleven o’clock. I reflected that the time 
would soon come when I must begin my investigations. 
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Up to the present it seemed to me that one mystery had 
succeeded another, and I had no clue to anything. I 
had been careful during the evening not to arouse any 
suspicions in Imla’s mind by asking questions, and he 
had volunteered no information of any sort. 

It must have been past midnight when I fell asleep. 
I had made up my mind to keep awake all night, but I 
had yielded to the feeling of drowsiness which possessed 
me and my sleep was deep. The night was very dark, 
and it seemed to me that the soughing of the wind was 
like a lullaby. 

I had a curious dream. In my dream I knew that I 
was asleep in the old manor-house and in the room where 
I actually lay. I might have been awake, so real was 
everything to me. I knew that the room was in dense 
darkness, for Bathsheba had lit no fire. The sky was 
so black that it was impossible to discern the position of 
the window. I heard the leaves of the trees around the 
house rustling. Presently I saw some one groping along 
the corridor outside the room. It was a woman holding 
a candle in her hand but somewhat hiding the light by 
shading it under the dark cloak which enveloped her. She 
came to the door of my bedroom and opened it. I 
remember wondering how she could do this, as I thought 
I locked it before blowing out my candle. 

As she entered the room I saw her face. She was a 
woman of about forty years of age. Twenty years before 
she must have been a beautiful girl, but now there were 
lines of care on her face, while in her eyes was a look I 
could not understand. I thought I saw terror almost 
amounting to madness ; there was pain, almost amounting 
to anguish too; but this was not all. There was a look 
of tenderness in them. It reminded me of the expression 
I had seen on the faces of young mothers as they had looked 
on their babies. ; 

She held her candle close to my face, and watched me 
as I slept. I thought she seemed on the point of trying 
to wake me, when she gave a start. 

_ A second later some one else came into the room. This 
time it was a young girl of perhaps nineteen or twenty, 
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and whom I took to be the woman’s daughter. Her hair 
hung in rich profusion over her neck and shoulders. Black 
curling hair it was, shot with burnished gold, and I saw 
it gleam in the candlelight. Her face would have been 
beautiful but for its pallor and expression of terror. 

She scarcely looked at me, but seized the older woman’s 
arm and dragged her away. At that moment I awoke, 
and yet my awakening was not complete. I seemed to 
be partially in dreamland and partially in the world of 
reality. The two women were there. What I had seen 
in my dream was a reality. The girl was holding the 
older woman’s arm, and trying to drag her away. : 

I heard Satan howling outside, and then I saw them 

_leave the room. This was followed by the rustle of clothes 
along the passage. 
I was completely awake now. Every sense was alert; 
every nerve tense. The room was in black darkness, but 
remembering where I had put the matches, I lit the 
candle. Nothing had been touched. My clothes lay on 
the chair where I had placed them, the glass of water 
on the table by my bed had not been moved. 
I crept silently out of bed and went to the door. It 
was only partially closed. I was certain that what I 
had seen in my dream was only what had actually hap- 
pened. 
P There were two women in this old house, then, beside 
Imla Jordan and Bathsheba, and these two women were 
prisoners. The older woman had come to me for help, 

_ and the younger, fearing discovery, had followed her and 
dragged her away. This was my explanation of the 
matter. In the light of this thought, the visit on the 
previous night was made plain. _ 

Again I seemed to hear the agonized cry “ For the love 
of heaven, help!” Again I read the scrawl on the scrap 
of paper. “Help! do not leave this house without——” 

I looked carefully around in the hope that something 
else had been left which would give me some clue to their 

_ whereabouts, something that might tell me how I could 
_ help them, but there was nothing, absolutely nothing. 
I locked the door, and blew out the candle. I thought 
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Imla Jordan might come to see me for the same reason 
he had come on the previous night, but he did not. 

I slept no more that night. Hour after hour I lay awake, 
thinking what I ought todo. Possibly those two women 
had been there for years, in prison and in terror. Perhaps 
that young girl had never known a girl’s life. Her face 
suggested as much. There was no sparkle of mischief, no 
light of happiness in those terrified eyes. 

They could not escape. Night by night the dog Satan 
patrolled the house. What woman would have a chance 
against his evil-looking fangs and fiendish temper ? 

That there was some devilry behind it all I did not 
doubt. What it was I did not, of course, know, but I 
would find out. As I lay I tried to put the pieces of the 
puzzle together. I thought, too, I had found a solution 
to the mystery, but after events showed how foolish I 
had been. 

It seemed to me that the time had come to take risks. 
I must take some definite action. As soon as the first 
rays of dawn appeared I dressed myself, and creeping 
silently along the corridor found my way into the hall. 
I determined to go outside and examine the house. I 
hoped by this means to gain some idea of which part of 
the building the couple I had seen occupied. I dared not 
wander around the interior of the building ; by so doing I 
should arouse suspicions, and that was the last thing I 
desired to do. It is true I thought I now possessed means 
whereby I might be able to deal with Imla Jordan, but 
I knew he was but the instrument in the hands of another, 
whom he feared beyond all words. 

I found the front door strongly bolted, but these bolts 
I slid back without noise. Seeing a huge cudgel in the 
hall I took it with me, and thus armed I stepped outside. 

I had gone but a few yards from the front door when 
I saw the slouching form of Bill, the idiot, coming towards 
me, while behind him was the dog Satan. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE STRANGE BEHAVIOUR OF IMLA JORDAN 


had not anticipated this. Satan I had expected to 
_ see, but I did not reckon upon the idiot. As may 
be imagined I was anxious not to arouse Imla or Bathsheba, 


and I was afraid it would be impossible to avoid this. 


Still I had to make the best of an awkward situation. 

The dog rushed past the idiot, and came towards me 
stealthily. I felt sure he recognized me. With his bared 
fangs and evil eyes it would be difficult to imagine a more 
repulsive-looking beast. 

With a low savage snarl he leapt upon me, but I was 
ready. I brought the heavy cudgel down on his head 
with terrific force. He did not receive the full force of 
the blow; if he had, I believe it would have killed him. 
But it was heavy enough to stun him partially, and to 
knock the fight out of him. I think, too, he remembered 
our previous encounter. Anyhow with a low piteous 
whine he slunk away, staggering as he went. The creature 


now fully realized that he had found his master. In 


future he might hate me, but he would be afraid of me. 
It all took place in a few seconds, and beyond the low 
snarl and whine of the dog there was no noise made. If 


_Imla Jordan and Bathsheba were not.awake, nothing 


had happened that would be likely to arouse them. But 


I had still the idiot to deal with, and I now turned my 


attention to him. 

The stare of his light watery eyes and the vacant grin 
had not left him. As he looked at me, a casual observer 
might have thought that he regarded the whole thing as 


a joke. But only the casual observer. An idiot aroused 
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to fury can be a dangerous opponent, and I knew by the 
look of his almost: white eyes that he meant to pounce 
upon me. But he feared me too. He cast a frightened 
look on the slinking dog, and although I am sure he meant 
to kill me, I knew he was filled with terror. If I allowed 
him to attack me his terror would be gone; he would 
fight in accordance with his brutal instincts, unheedful 
of results, but before the first blow was struck he would 
be afraid. P 

“Stand where you are and don’t speak a word,” I said 
in a low voice. ‘If you make a sound of any sort you 
are lost.” 

I came up close to him, holding my cudgel ready for 
any attack he might make, and keeping my eyes steadily 
fixed on his. 

“I don’t want to hurt you,” I said, ‘‘ but if I wanted 
to, I could kill you as you stand. I am a doctor, and I 
could poison the air you breathe, and the food you eat. 
I could make your arms shrivel up. I could take away 
your eyesight and your hearing. I could make horrible 
dreams come to you. I could . 

He uttered a low cry of fear and shrunk back from me. 
All his courage had oozed from him as if by magic. 

It seems laughable enough now, almost ludicrous in 
fact, but I acted in the only’ possible way likely to accom- 
plish my purpose nevertheless. During the time I devoted 
special attention to the brain, I made a fairly extensive 
study of idiots and their characteristics, and I had invariably 
found them to stand in deadly fear of the doctor’s craft. 
They regard the medical man pretty much as a savage 
regards a witch doctor, and their credulity concerning 
his powers is almost unthinkable. Brute force they do 
not fear, but anything suggestive of the mysterious imme- 
diately strikes terror. 

“You bean’t feared of Betsy Flew!” 

It was the first time I had ever heard him speak, and 
even then I reflected that in all probability if he had been 
properly dealt with as a child he would not be the pitiable 
thing he was. His words came with difficulty ; his voice 
was almost toneless, . 
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“Betsy Flew!” I said scornfully, remembering that I 
had heard of Betsy Flew as a famous witch, “I know all 
her charms, and they are nothing to me. I could make 
something ten times more powerful than her hell broth.” 

It was evident that he believed every word I said. I 
saw his huge nostrils dilate, while into his pale watery 
eyes came a look of wonder and awe. 

“ But I mean you no harm, Bill, and I’ll be your friend 
if you promise to do what I tell you.” 

He nodded his assent. 

“You must not tell Imla that you’ve seen me, nor 
Bathsheba. You understand—you must not tell any 
one. You promise this?” 


* He nodded. 


* 


“If you break your promise, I shall know,” I said. 
“Night or day, darkness or light, I shall know, and 
then——” 

“T’'ll never tell,” he gasped. ‘‘ Never.” 

“Not the man who came with Imla yesterday.” 

“Tl never tell any one,” he stammered. 

“That'll do,” I said. ‘‘It may be that I shall want 
you to do things for me. I don’t know. But you must 
be silent.” 

I led him away out of sight of the house. 

“ Bill,” I said, “why were you wandering about with 
Satan ?” 

“Imla told me to.” 

“ee Why ? a”? 

“To watch.” 

“To watch what?” 

“JT dunnaw. He tould me not to laive any one get 
away.” 

“Who is there to get away?” 

“T dunnaw.” ‘ : 

“ How long have you been doing this?” 

“T dunnaw.” 

“Do you sleep here?” _ 

“T slaip in the out ’ouse, in the straw. Sheba do give 
me mait.” a. 4 

“Have you ever heard noises in the house ? 
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“Musn’t tell.” 

“Who told you not to tell?” 

“ Tmla.” 

“ You mostly sleep through the day and watch through 
the night ?” ; 

“Sh.” This was his word for yes, and he nodded his 
head as he spoke. 

“But you have heard noises ?” 

“‘ Ghosts ;”” and heshuddered as the word passed his lips. 

“Have you ever seen them?” 

“e No.” 

“ Bill, you are not telling me the truth. You have 
seen them. Remember what I said.” 

“ Only waunce. May I vall doun dead—ounly wance.” 

“When was that?” 

“ Dunnaw, long time gone. They comed in the garden, 
and Satan frightened ’em.” 

“How did you know they were ghosts ? ” 

“Imla said so. Aw there—I’ve tould ’ee, and Imla 
said I musn’t zay nothin’ to nobody.” 

Beyond this I could learn nothing from Bill. He had 
practically no powers of reasoning, and his memory was 
very vague. There seemed to be but one fixed thought in 
his mental horizon ; he must blindly obey Imla. 

I started my tour of inspection around the house, and 
ere long was able to form a fairly good idea of the building. 
Roughly it was as follows (as on opposite page) :— 

One thing especially struck me during the examination, 
and that was the narrowness between the stone mullions 
of the windows. The house was undoubtedly of consider- 
able age, and although a fine specimen of Jacobean archi- 
tecture might easily have been used as a prison. The 
walls were granite, of immense thickness, and the mullions 
so narrow that not even a boy of twelve could have 
squeezed his way through them. 

In the centre of the building there were only two stories, 
but the architect had arranged for a third storey in the 
two wings. These, judging from the number of the dormer 
windows, contained several rooms. As may be imagined, 
the house was of considerable dimensions. Altogether, 


- 
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there must have been from fifteen to twenty rooms on the 
upper floors. 

The room in which I had slept was situated in the smaller 
of the two wings, and was a considerable distance from 
those in the other. Judging from the thickness of the 
walls, it would be impossible for me to hear anything that 
might take place at the other end of the house. 

My investigations had made me but little wiser. I found 
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my way around the whole building, but neither heard 
nor saw anything which at first seemed important. 
Several of the rooms were closely shuttered, while others 
were so overgrown with ivy and so dark that nothing 
within was discernible. 
Silence reigned everywhere. Dawn was breaking, but 
no one seemed awake. I dared not do anything to attract 
attention, and ere long I found my way back to my room 
E 
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again. This I did without difficulty or mishap. Indeed, 
I wondered at the ease with which I was able to get out 
and to return. It seemed to me that the natural thing for 
Imla to do beside bolting the front door would have been 
to have locked it, and to have kept the key in his possession, 
but concerning this I learnt something later on. 

On returning to my room I reflected on the purport 
of what I had done, and truth to tell I was very much dis- 
satisfied. I had exposed myself to no purpose. Possibly 
there was a wound on Satan’s head. At any rate, I felt 
sure that he would lie around like a thing dead for the rest 
of the day. If Imla Jordan saw him, as most likely he 
would, he would naturally want to know how it came to be. 
This would lead to the idiot being questioned, and although 
I had frightened him, I was not sure that Imla might not 
drag the truth from him. 

Still, what was done could not be undone, and my investi- 
gations might not be in vain. I had reconnoitred the posi- 
tion, and I had a good idea of the nature and dimensions 
of the house. Moreover, on carefully considering every- 
thing, one thing struck me as being important. I believed 
I had hit upon the part of the building most likely to 
be used for confining the prisoners. This was in the Jarge 
wing at the opposite end to that in which I had slept. 
The windows on the ground floor were all shuttered and 
those on the second floor were about fifteen feet above a 
piece of waste ground which was at one time a garden, 
but was now a wilderness of overgrown shrubs. Beyond 
this piece of ground was a wall, almost hidden by trees and 
bushes,- but still discernible. This wall was, I judged, 

slyesteet high, but by no means difficult to climb, on 

of the trees which grew in close proximity. 
n I went down to breakfast at eight o’clock Imla 
Jordan had not yet arrived, although Bathsheba was 
there preparing for the morning meal. 

“Mr. Jordan not down yet ?” I asked. 

She shook her head. 

“He’s late this morning.” 

The woman went on working, and did not reply. I 
thought she was in a bad temper. 
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a little later Imla appeared, looking haggard and heavy- 
eyed. 

“Slept well?” was his greeting. 

“T dreamt a lot,” I replied; “but I’ve had a good 


night.” 


“ Been up long?” 

“Nearly half an hour, I should think. How are you? 
You look seedy.” 

He waited until Bathsheba had left the room before he 
replied. 

“T made a fool of myself after you’d gone to bed last 
night. I was so excited about what you told me that I 
took too much grog. I slept like a log, but I feel half dead 
this morning.” 

“A bad headache ? ” 

“Splitting. But then, what can you expect? I have 
been ” he stopped suddenly. ‘“‘ When do you think 
you'll get those things ?”’ 

“ They'll be sent off this morning at the latest,” I replied. 
“T should think they’ll be delivered at St. Meryan to-mor- 
row morning. If not, the morning after. By the way, do 
you get a morning paper?” 

“No. Brewer of Tanhilly has a morning paper, but no 
one else for miles around. 

“Where is Tanhilly ? ” 

“Close by St. Cormoran.” 

“But there’s an inn at St. Cormoran. Won’t they take 
one there?” 

“T doubt it. Why in the world do you want a morning 

aper?” 

“T want to know what’s taking place in the world. I 
think I’ll walk over to St. Cormoran presently.” 

“Tt’s five miles, and most likely you'll not get it.” 

“Tl try anyhow.” 

“But you'll come back? Promise me that; promise 


you won’t desert me.” 


- There was no mistaking the anxiety in his voice. The 
man evidently believed that his only hope lay in me. 
“Tf I start right away, I can be back by one or two 


~ o'clock.” 
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“And you will come back, won’t you? Promise you 


“Of course I will.” 

He sat thinking a few seconds, and then burst out sud- 
denly. “ All right, I’ll show you the best way. Yes, yes, 
all right. Have you finished breakfast? Yes? Then 
you can start at once.” 

I followed him into the hall, and we went together out 
into the courtyard. He gave a shrill whistle, and I saw 
Bill the idiot coming towards us. 

“This chap isn’t all there,” he said, tapping his fore- 
head; “ but he can do as he’s told. I keep him to do 
odd jobs around the place. Bill, have you chained up 
Satan?” 

Bill looked at me furtively, and nodded his head. 

“You are sure he’s safe?” 

The idiot grinned and again nodded his head. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Imla. ‘‘ Come on.” 

He led me through some fields, and presently pointed to 
a lane. “ There, you can’t miss the way now. Get into 
the lane, and follow it till you get to the main road. It'll 
lead you straight to St. Cormoran.” 

He spoke in an anxious nervous sort of fashion, and from 
the way he hurried over the fields I was sure he was anxious 
to be rid of me. Something was working in his mind and 
I wanted to know what it was. 

“Look here,” he said hastily ; ‘‘ you’ll be sure to come 
back ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“That’s right. Be sure to come back through these 
fields and you'll promise not to tell any one at St. Cormoran 
that you are staying at Trevadlock! You'll not tell, 
will you?” 

“No. Tl not tell, but why ?” 

“ Nothing, only you’ve promised not to tell.” 

He turned on his heel, and hurried back, while I made my 
way towards the lane. But I did not go far. His manner 
had made me suspicious. After following the lane some 
distance, I made a survey of the country-side, and then, 
taking a circuitous route, I approached the house from 
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another direction. It might end in nothing, but the look 
in his eyes and his manner meant something, ' 

I approached the house by the side where the wall which 
I have already mentioned was situated. I was completely 
hidden from view by the coppice which grew in that part 
of the grounds and without difficulty I made my way to the 
wall. The trees did not grow so close to the wall on this 
side as on the other, but I managed to climb it, although at 
some distance from the point I aimed at. I had therefore 
to make my way along the coping, which was sharp and 
pointed. I was now at the nearest point to the windows 
I had marked, but on account of the leaves which had not 
yet begun to fall I could neither hear nor see anything. I 
listened eagerly so as to catch the slightest sound, but 
although it was one of those silent days in early autumn, 
nothing reached me. Still I determined to wait. I had 
convinced Imla Jordan that I had gone to St. Cormoran 
and that I should not be back until one or two o'clock, 
and I could not get rid of the idea that, although he was 
anxious that I should return, he welcomed the thought of 
my being away from the house. Even after I had sat lis- 
tening in vain for half an hour, I believed there was some- 
thing in his mind that it would advantage me to know, if 
I was to help the two women who had paid me such a 
strange visit during the night. 

Presently I came to the conclusion that I was acting the 
part of a madman. Probably Imla’s anxiety to get rid of 
me was because he himself wanted to get away that morn- 
ing, and my absence would give him his opportunity. My 
best plan therefore would be to make certain of this and 
then act accordingly. 

I therefore quietly descended from the wall and started 
in search of Bill, who, I thought would be aware of Imla’s 
movements. But he was nowhere to be seen. I went into 
such of the outhouses as were open, but in vain. As I" 
passed through a yard, I saw the dog Satan curled up in a 
huge kennel. He blinked as he saw me, and gave a low 
whine; but he made no attempt to get at me, rather he 
crept further into the kennel. I went up close and looked 
steadily at him. 
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“ Silence, sir,” I said in a low voice. 

The dog ceased whining. 

“You would like to be at my throat, you brute,” I said ; 
“ but you are afraid of me and you are afraid of me because 
I am not afraid of you. Do you understand? I am not 
afraid of you.” 

I believe he did understand. He looked at me out of his 
evil eyes, but made no sound. 

I found my way to the stables, but the door was locked. 
There was a sound of a horse’s hoofs on the pavement, but 
that might mean nothing. Imla might possess more than 
one horse. 

After a further vain search, I saw a little gate which 
had escaped me during my early visit that morning. It 
was locked, but I managed to climb over it and found that 
it led to a part of the gardens which I had not hitherto 
noticed. For that matter, it was another garden, divided 
from the one I had seen by a high wall, and was probably 
reserved for growing fruit. I had not gone a dozen yards 
when I heard voices, and looking between the leaves of a 
huge rhododendron bush, I saw Imla Jordan, while near 
to him was the girl I had seen during the night. 

Noiselessly I crept towards them, until there was only a 
few feet between us. I could both see and hear plainly, 
while I was completely hidden from their view. 

The girl wore an old shabby frock, and at first glance 
m'zht have been taken fora maid of all work, but her bear- - 
ing, her look would have destroyed such a thought immedi- 
ately. Shabbily as she was clothed, helpless as she seemed 
to be, there was that in her appearance which drove all 
such thoughts away. In spite of everything, she might 
have been the owner of the old house and all the lands sur 
rounding it, and Imla Jordan her servant. 

And yet there was a look of terror in her eyes, while her 
hands, coarsened by labour, clenched and unclenched them- 
selves nervously. On the other hand, Imla looked at her 
with conscious power in his eyes. She might be a maid of 
high degree, while he, as he stood by her side, looked like a 
clown. And yet the clown had her in his power, the clown 
was her master, and she was afraid of him. 


* 


CHAPTER VII 
IMLA’S LOVE MAKING 


I KNEW I was playing the part of an eavesdropper, 
but there are times when eavesdropping is honour- 
able and necessary. The time would come when I could 
- act openly, but at present I must do my work in secret. I 
‘hated doing so, but I made no noise, and listened, and 
watched intently. a 

“Come closer to me,” he said. 

; The girl did as she was told, but she did it with leaden 
e sect. 

“You know that I hold you both like that ?” 

He put out his right hand as he spoke, and then clasped 
it as though he held something. 

“One word from me,” he went on, “ and—well, you 
know what would happen.” 

The girl shuddered as he spoke, while the look of terror 
in her eyes seemed to increase. 

“T’ve gone through a great deal to keep your secret,” 
he continued. ‘‘ Doyouknow why? Youarenot so young 
but you can guess. I’m a good one for hiding my thoughts 
and feelings from some people, but although I’ve not spoken 
plainly, you know what is in my heart. I love you, love 
you; there, I’m not the kind of chap to talk much to 
women, butI do. But for that do you think I’d have ms 

He stopped suddenly as if afraid of saying too much. 
That there was truth in his words I did not doubt. He was 
not a pleasant-looking man, and certainly not one likely 
to appeal to the heart of a young girl, but there was a ring 
of sincerity in his voice. As he looked at her I knew that 
he loved her with a wild, savage love. But there was some- 
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thing cruel and repulsive in his face too, and I did not 
wonder that the girl shrunk from him. ‘ 

“Do you know why I never spoke plain like this be- 
fore?” and his voice trembled. ‘‘ It’s because—well, I 
didn’t know how long I should be here. I thought—well, 
never mind what I thought, but it’s gone now. I’m going 
to stay on here, and we'll be married. We'll not tell any 
one, not even Bathsheba, but I can arrange it. We'll be 
properly married, and we'll keep the secret together.” 

Still the girl did not speak. She just stood still, and 
looked at him with horror-stricken eyes. 

“Of course,” he went on, ‘‘ I could force you to do this. 
I could force you to do anything. You've got to do ex- 
actly what I tell you. Do you know what it would mean 
if you disobeyed me? I don’t want to talk about this, 
but do you know?” 

She gave no sign whatever, but stood looking at him with 
the same terror in her eyes. 

“Never mind how I found it all out;” and he laughed 
the old gurgling laugh which had escaped him two nights 
before. ‘I’ve a bit of the ferret in my nature, I expect. 
When I took on the job I said I'll get to the bottom ~ 
of it. AndIdid. Imla Jordan doesn’t lookaclever chap, 
but this brain ’”—and he rapped his forehead—“‘isn’t addled. 
At the beginning I kept guard because I was well paid, and 
because—well, never mind. Now I do it because I’ve got 
fond of you, do you see? But I’m not the kind of chap 
that will do something for nothing. You must marry me, 
you must marry me soon.” 

I could not help seeing the shudder that convulsed her 
whole body. She shrunk back from him too, with a kind 
of cry. He saw the look of revulsion too. His eyes hard- 
ened and an evil look overspread his features. He looked 
at her steadily for a few seconds. 

“Come nearer,” he said. 

She obeyed him. 

“Come closer still.” 

She crept still closer to him, and I saw not only horror, 
but loathing in her eyes, 

“Now kiss me” 


‘ 
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“ No—not that!” 

There was a world of agony in her voice, an agony 
which almost destroyed my resolution to be silent, but I 
stood still and watched. 

“You won’t, won’t you. But you will, my pretty dear. 
What if I——” and then he spoke some words which I 
could not hear. 

“ Ah yes, that makes you wriggle. You are not afraid 
for yourself, it’s for her that you’re afraid. Now then, tell 
me you'll marry me.” 

Again a cry of agony escaped her. 

“T must have your answer now,” he insisted. 

“Wait a minute,” she gasped. ‘“ Let me think.” 

= spoke in a hoarse whisper, and not ina natural voice 
at all. 

“ Five minutes, if you like. Oh, I’m not going to force 
you. You've got to promise of your own free will. Ifyou 
don’t—well, you can guess what’ll happen.” 

The girl stood as still as a statue, save that her hands 
clenched and unclenched themselves. Only once did her 
eyes turn on the man’s face, and she quickly diverted her 
gaze, as though the sight of him were loathsome. 

“You would not do it,” she said at length. ‘“ You 
couldn’t be so cruel.” 

“Do what?” 

** What—what you threaten.” 

It was the first time I had heard her speak in a 
natural tone of voice. Indeed, it was scarcely natural even 
then. It was filled with terror and loathing ; but it wasa 
sweet child-like voice still. 

“Wouldn’t I?” he laughed. ‘‘ Yes, I’m fond enough 
of you, miss; but you must do what I tell you. If you 
don’t, well, Imla Jordan can be an ugly customer to deal 
with.” 

“You daren’t!” 

“Why daren’t 1?” 

“ There’s some one you're afraid of too.” 

“T afraid? Who am] afraid of ? Come, tell me that.” 

“You know, and I know. I’ve seen it more than 


once.” 
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She had struck the mark. Ifshe had been looking at him 
she would have seen it. 

“Who am I afraid of? Yes, if I’m afraid of any one 
tell me who it is.” 

She lifted her labour-stained hands to her eyes, andI 
saw that she was shaken with giref. 

“Oh, will no one help me?” she cried—“ no one!” 

“T’ll help you,” said Imla. “ Promise to marry me, 
and then we shall be in partnership. It’ll be to my interest 
to—well, I needn’t say what. But there’s no one else 
who can. You know that.” 

“T’ll ask the stranger.” 

Imla’s eyes became more evil than ever, and for a few 
seconds he did not reply. I thought he looked uncomfort- 
able too, as though her words contained a threat which 
he feared. 

“Yes, I know she’s as cunning as the devil,” he said. 
“ Did she tell you she tried to get to him the night he came ? 
Of course she did. But that does not matter. He knows 
nothing about you, and you can’t speak to him.” 

“T could scream, and he would come to me.” 

“Tf you did you’d only make matters worse. He would 
learn—well, what you want to keep quiet. But there’s no 
danger of that now; he’s gone.” 

“Gone!” 

“ He left this morning. He went to St. Cormoran.” 

“But he’ll come back ? ” 

“Not likely. But if he does, he would not help you. 
He’s a friend of mine.” 

“It’s a lie.” 

Imla looked at her uneasily. ‘A lie is it? And how 
do you know it’s a lie?” 

‘“ Because—he—he wouldn’t be a friend of yours.” 

“You've seen him?” 

She was silent. 

Ye cone now, you've got to tell me. Have you seen 
im? 

Still she was silent. 

Imla caught her wrists in a cruel grip. ‘“ Come, I’m 
not in a temper to be played with,” he said. 
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“ Let go my hands and I’ll tell you.” 

“You're afraid I shall hurt you.” 

“No, but let go my hands. Remember, I can be dan- 
gerous too.” r 

There was a tone in her voice and a look in her eyes that 
had not been there before. I think Imla was afraid of her 
for he dropped her hands. 

“T have seen him, but he does not know that I have,” 
she said. 

- And you've not spoken to him, nor he to you?” 

“So help you God ?” 

“T’ve told you it is so and that’s enough.” 

Imla’s eyes fell before those of the girl; even although 
_ she was in his power, she seemed to wear an armour which 
he could not pierce. 

“ Anyhow,” he said uneasily, “‘ he would not help you. 
He came the night before last because he was caught in the 
storm. There was no secret about it because Satan made 
enough noise to wake the dead. Satan tackled him.” 

“ And he mastered Satan.” 

“ How did you know? But that does not matter. He 
stayed over yesterday because he caught a bad chill, he’s 
better to-day and this morning he went on to St. Cormoran.”’ 

“Who is he? Tell me that.” 

“Well, there’s no harm in that. He’s a doctor, a clever 
London doctor. He is down here on holiday—and—and 
that’s all, But enough of that, I want my answer, I want 
it now.” 

She stood still, and seemed to be thinking deeply. 

“ll tell you soon,” she said. 

“Now,” he persisted, ““I want to know now. I must 

_know now.” 

Her eyes flashed strangely. ‘‘ Why do you want to know 
now?” sheasked. ‘‘ Why will not to-morrowdo? Orthe 
day after?” 

“Well, to-morrow then. But it must be to-morrow. 
Now come into the house.” 

“No, I want to stay here a few minutes, I want to 
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Imla looked at her suspiciously and then he muttered 
savagely: “All right, stay here if you want. It can do 
no harm. Satan is loose, and—and Bathsheba is looking 
after her. I saw to that before I had you out here for this 
talk.” 

Still he did not move, but stood looking at her as if in 
doubt. It seemed to me as though he was on the point of 
saying something more to her, but was in doubt as to,whether 
it would be wise. 

“Yes, you'll give the right answer to-morrow,” he said, 
“you daren’t do any other. If you don’t, my God, if you 
don’t, what you fear is nothing to what shall take place. 
Remember that.” 

He walked away as he spoke, never so much as taking a 
second look at her while she stood watching him. When 
he was out of sight, she burst into convulsive sobs. 

“God help me. Great God helpme!” she cried. ‘“‘ Oh 
God, help me to save her!” 

I let her cry for a little time. I did not think it best to 
reveal my presence while she was frantic with hopeless 
sorrow, but as I looked at her a feeling of pity such as I had 
never known before was aroused within me. That she was 
faced with some terrible difficulty was plain enough ; she, 
a young inexperienced girl, was faced with a problem 
unknown to me and which blackened her whole life. 

Looking around I saw that both she and I were hidden 
from the house. If I were careful, it would be easy to ob- 
tain a short interview without discovery. I therefore came 
away from the place where I had been standing and stood 
nearher. Even yet shedidnot see me. Evidently she did 
not expect any help and she was too overwhelmed to pay 
heed to her surroundings. I moved still nearer, and in so 
doing crushed a stick beneath my foot. She turned quickly 
and our eyes met. 

. Do not be afraid,” I said quietly, “I am come to help 
ou. 

A look of wonder came into her eyes, it seemed as though 
she were unable to grasp the situation. 

“T heard all the man said to you,” I went on. “I heard 
a cry for help thenight Icame, I have been trying to find 
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opportunities of being of service ever since. But I have had 
to be careful.” 

“You—you are the—stranger,’”’ she said in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘ 

“Yes, I came on the night of the storm. What he told 
you is quite true about that. My name is David Launces- 
ton, 1am a doctor, and I came down here for a walking 
holiday. I am glad that Providence led me here. My 
going to St. Cormoran this morning was only a ruse; I 
wanted to find out more about you, andI knew I could not 
do that if he thought I was here. He and the woman are 
continually on the watch.” 

“ But you know nothing about me, or about—— ” 

“T know nothing beyond what I heard the man Imla 
Jordan say to you a few minutes ago,” I said when she 

hesitated ; ‘“ yes, I do though. I know you need a friend, 
and I want to be that friend.” a 

She changed as if by magic. Colour came into her pale 
cheeks, while a look of confidence, of joy, flashed from her 
eyes. But only for a moment. The expression of joy 
was followed by a look of blank despair. 

“There is no hope,” she said, “‘ you can do nothing.” 

“Do not say that,” I replied. ‘“‘ Perhaps I can do a 
great deal. At any rate, it is good for you to know you 
have a friend. I want to tell you this, too. Although 
you fear the man Imla Jordan, I do not, but I can make 
him fear me. Perhaps, too, I can make him desist from de- 
manding an answer to the question he put to you just now.”’ 

“Qh, can you; can you do that?” 

“T think I can,” I replied. “‘I feelsureI can. Perhaps 
too I can help you in other ways.” 

“But to help me you will have to stay here—and— 
and no one is allowed to stay here.” 

‘Yes, I can stay here as long as I like.” 

“But how?” 

“‘T have not time to tell you that now, but be assured 
that I can. If you will tell me what you want, I shall 
know whether I can help you in other ways.” 
_ “TI cannot, I dare not,” she replied. “I am hedged in 

‘on every side. But—perhaps, perhaps——” 
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Again she stopped as if she were afraid of saying too 
much. 

“ T would suggest that you think over the whole matter,” 
I said quietly ; ‘‘ perhaps too you had better consult the 
one you want to—to keep from harm. Then we can meet 
again, and talk it over quietly.” 

“ But how?” she said. 

“You must have some liberty or you could not get to 
my bedroom,” I suggested. 

‘ That was only by an accident,” she replied. “They 
will‘ not allow it to happen again.” 

“TI think Ican manage it,”’ I replied ; ‘‘ if you will tell me 
in which room I could see you to-night, I will arrange to 
come to you.” 

“But how? That end of the house is locked, and they 
keep the keys. We can bolt our doors so that they cannot 
get to us, but we cannot get away without getting into 
Bathsheba’s room.” 

“T can manage that,” I said confidently. 

“Can you? You are sure?” 

“Trust me,” I said. 

The girl fastened her eyes upon mine, as though she would 
read my innermost thoughts. 

“You fought Satan,” she said, and I do not think she 
knew that the words had passed her lips. 

“Yes,” I said, “and I mastered him too. I am not 


afraid of Imla Jordan either, and I can make him afraid of 


me. 
I said this because I wanted the girl to have confidence 
in me, and not because I desired to boast. 

“But you do not know all,” she said despondingly. 

“No, I do not know all ; but I know you are in trouble, 
I know that you need a friend, and I want to be that 
friend.” 

Again she looked at me intently, and I saw that a great 
battle was going on in her heart. 

“You want to be my friend,” she said. ‘‘ You do not 
know what you are asking, you donot know what it would 
mean—and—and I cannot tell you. I dare not.” 

“T do not ask you to tell me anything you desire to keep 
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_ secret,” I said; “all I ask is that you will tell me what 
you want done for you.” 

“I would trust you for myself,” she said presently. 
“You are a good man—I am sure you are, and I do not 
believe you would deceive me. But-oh, you don’t know, 
you don’t know, and I dare not tell you.” : 

_ “T think you will dare when you have had time to think 
_ of what I have said,” was my reply. ‘“‘ It was not you who 
came to my bedroom door on the night of the storm. It 
was not you who cried out for help. It was not you who 
wrote that note beseeching me not to leave the house until 

I had rendered that help. I do not ask you to tell me any- 
thing; but I do ask you to speak to the one who is so 
dear to you, and tell her what I have said. Then to-night 
_I will come to you, and you can tell me what you desire.” 

“God bless you,” she cried at length. ‘‘I am sure you 
mean what you say. Wait!” a 

She listened eagerly, as if she was afraid some one was 
near. ‘‘ We have our rooms at that end of the house,” and 
she pointed to the windows I had noticed earlier in the day. 
“* And, listen,” she went on, “‘ they are reached by a private 

_ staircase. There is a corridor which leads to it from the 
entrance hall. It is at the end of the corridor, and the door 
of the stairway is locked. No one would think that it 
led to a stairway. If you can open that door I could 
do the rest. But he will be awake. I’m sure he has 
suspicions.” 

“Do not fear,” I replied; ‘‘ but trust me. I swear to 
you that I only want to befriend you.” 

A few minutes later we parted, she to go back to the 
house with a newly kindled hope in her heart, I to find my 
way to the fields through which Imla Jordan told me I must 

_ pass, when returning to Trevadlock. 

As I look back now I realize that I had engaged upon a 

~ quixotic adventure, and yet I felt then as I feel now, that 
I could do no other. It is true I knew nothing of the rea- 
sons why the two women were immured in this lonely old 

house, and it might be that I should do more harm than 

_ good by interfering. But I was not moved from my resolu- 

tion. I was young and ardent, things mysterious had a 
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strong attraction for me, and the cry of agony I had heard 
on the first night I slept in that strange house, stillrang in 
my ears. 

Still, I knew I had undertaken something that was mor 
hazardous than might appear on the surface. To deal with 
Imla Jordan was a comparatively easy matter; but what 
of the dark hints he had made during the conversations 
we had had together? What of the man who had ridden 
back with Imla on the previous day? What, too, of the 
face I had seen at the window on the previous night ? 
Imla’s was not the master mind, nor the master personality 
in this strange affair. It was not at Imla’s instigation that 
these two unknown women were confined in this prison. 

More than once I almost hesitated to proceed. The girl 
to whom I had spoken was pure and innocent ; of that I 
was sure; but I knew nothing oftheother. Might she not 
have been guilty of something that her family were trying to 
hide, and might I not be mixing myself up with some sordid, 
vulgar affair by taking any further interest in it? But 
this thought did not weigh much with me. I was young, 
and because youth is nearly always romantic, I looked on 
the other side of the question. I went over the whole 
adventure point by point, I weighed every happening since 
I had come to the house, and I adhered to my first resolu- 
tion that I would sift the thing to the bottom, and help those 
who were in distress, 

A little after one o’clock I approached the house through 
the fields which I had crossed in the morning, and had 
barely come in sight of the buildings when I saw Imla 
Jordan. 

“ You found your way all right ? ” he said. 

“Quite easily; but I’ve not seen a morning paper.” 

“IT knew you wouldn’t,” replied Imla. ‘ You’ve not 
told any one that you came from here, have you? ” 

“Not a soul,” I replied. 
a Come and have some dinner,” he said. “I want a 
chat.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
A BRUSH 


MLA was very taciturn throughout the meal. It 

. was evident that something was weighing on his 
mind. More than once I saw him looking at his plate for 
a long time without eating a mouthful, while in his eyes 
was a look of uneasiness and doubt. 

“ You say you are doctor,” he said presently; ‘‘ do you 
know anything about law?” 

“Every doctor has to know something about law in so 
far as it bears on his profession.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. But a chap like you, living in Lon- 
don, and meeting with all sorts of people, must pick up 
information. I daresay you know some lawyers.” 

“ Quite well.” 

“Ever talked with them ? ” 

* Often.” 

He was silent for a minute or more. 

** You are interested in the law ? ” I suggested presently. 

He made no answer, but I saw that he was thinking 
deeply. 

“Suppose a man marries,” he said after a time, “and 
his wife has property, does it become the husband's ? ” 

“‘ Not necessarily. Time was when it did; but not now 
—that is, legally.” 

“Not legally. What do you mean by that?” 

** Well, unless it was made over to the husband by some 
deed of settlement, the wife would still be the legal owner. 
Of course, the husband would naturally have a great deal 
of control.” 

_ He nodded his head. 
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“ And of course if she signed everything over to him, it 
would be his?” 

“ Naturally.” 

Again he was silent. It was plain to me that he wanted 
to ask further questions, but was afraid. ‘ 

“ Are you thinking of getting married ?” I asked with 
a laugh. 

“ How dare I with this thing hanging over me? ”’ was 
his reply. 

“ But if that were out of the way?” 

“What woman would have me? Tell mestraight, now, 
do you think any woman would have me? You see,” he 
added, “I’m not a woman’s man. I’m not good looking, 
and I don’t know the ways that women like. You, now 
—you are the kind of fellow. Are you married?” 

“No. I’ve been too busy to think of taking a wife. 
I’ve been wedded to my work. But what is there against 
you? You are only a young man, you live in a fine old 
house, and if—if the fears you were telling me about are 
groundless, why should you not take a wife? Is there 
some farmer’s daughter that you’re sweet on ? ” 

“Farmer’s daughter! No, thank you.” 

“You fly higher than that ?” 

“There’s no farmer’s daughter that I know of who’d 
have a thousand pounds for a fortune, not one. And— 
and——’””’ he hesitated, as though he did not know how to 
complete the sentence. “‘ You see for yourself that this 
place needs money spent on it.” 

“Yes, I should imagine it does. But then you area man 
with simple tastes.” 

“Am 1? Well, that’s as it may be. All the same, the 
place needs money.” 

“It’s a fine old house,” I replied, “ even although you 
say it’s haunted. Won’t you show me around? There’s 
often a lot of fine old panelling in a house of this sort, and 
I’m very fond of that sort of thing.” 

“There’s nothing to show; nothing to interest you,” 
he said hastily, “ nothing at all.” 

“ Still, 'd be glad if you'd show me around,” I persisted. — 

He looked at me keenly, and it was impossible to mistake 
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the cunning, suspicious look in his eyes. ‘‘ We’ll see about 
it presently,” he said, ‘‘ but there’s plenty of time.” 

“It’s beautiful weather,” I said, “and I expected to 
reach Newquay by this time.” 

“You want to be off.” 

“Well, you see——” 

“But you promised, Dr. Launceston, you promised. 
es sent to London for those things, and—and—but you 

ow.” 

_ “Of course I'll go into your case, as I promised,” I said 
in a grudging tone, “‘ but this weather is glorious for a 
tramp along the coast.” 

“Yes, yes, I know you want to get away, of course you 
do. To you this house is a lonely dungeon, you can’t have 
_ the same interest that I have.” 

“Did you tell me the place was yours?” I said in a 
careless tone of voice. a 

“In a way it is,” he replied. ‘‘ Anyhow, as you see, 
I’m master here, and I don’t pay any rent.” 

After the meal, we went out into the sun and smoked 


our pipes, and although at times he chatted freely I could 


see that his mind was much pre-occupied. 

“You do not care to show me over the house? ” I 
suggested presently. 

“What do you want to see the old barracks for? ’’ he 
said almost angrily. ‘‘ Most of it isshut up, and it can be 
nothing to you.” 

“Please don’t worry,” I replied. “As you say, it is 
nothing to me, only I’ve always been interested to look 
- over haunted houses.” 

“It’s all bosh,”’ he replied, “ but there, I’ll show you over 
if you want.” 

“On the whole I think I’d rather go out for a stroll,” 
Isaid. ‘I did not come to Cornwall to be cooped up.” 

Oh, come on, come on. It may be worth your seeing 
after all,” and I saw that he was anxious to keep me near 
him, 

An hour later we had completed our survey of the build- 
ing. Imla had not referred to the private stairway, and I 
_ had of course noticed that I had not gone near the rooms 
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in which I had an especial interest. Still I had a fair idea 
of the geography of the whole place, and I hoped that it 
would stand me in good stead later on. 

The rest of the day passed without any happening which 
called for particular notice, and I began to feel eager for 
action. All sorts of wild thoughts passed through my 
brain; and the picture of the two lonely fear-stricken 
women constantly haunted me. Imla’s questions about 
marriage laws had also started my mind on a new track, 
and I tried to understand the bearing of them. During 
the evening I tried to bring the conversation back to this 
subject, but I was unsuccessful. Imla carefully evaded 
the questions I put to him, indeed, he seemed anxious 
to avoid that topic altogether. 

That he was ill at ease was evident. After darkness had 
come on, he started at every sound, and he seemed to be in 
fear that some one should come without his knowing it. 

“You seem to have something on your mind that 
worries you,” I ventured at length, “and you look quite 


“It’s this blessed headache,” he urged. “It’s been 
making me mad nearly all day; besides there are the old 
pains—you know what I mean.” 

“TI can help you in that,” I said. “As I told you, I 
brought a few simple things with me, and as it happens I 
have just what you need.” 

“But it’ll do me no harm?” he said suspiciously. 

“ Not only will it not do you harm, but it is necessary,” 
I replied. “Indeed, what I suggest will enable me to 
understand your case better to-morrow when the things I 
have sent for arrive.” 

“Look here,” he cried, “‘ you mean straight by me, don’t 
on You are not fooling me? If you are, by God, 

“T think that’ll do,” Iinterrupted. ‘“* As you know, I’ve 
stayed on here at your request, and it’s not too late for 
me to go on to St. Cormoran to-night.” 

“No, no,” he cried hastily. “ Of course you mustn’t 
go. Forgive me—I—I didn’t mean anything wrong. But 
I’ve been bothered—and—and I’m ill—and it gives me the 
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temper of—of—Satan. You'll not take any notice of me, 
will you? You'll stay as you said? Promise me!” 
After this, it was easy to manage him, and as luck would 
have it, I was able to prescribe not only for Imla but for 
Bathsheba as well. By midnight both of them had taken 
a draught which while not doing them the slightest harm, 
would cause them to sleep soundly for several hours. 

2 Nevertheless, Imla continued to be anxious and suspi- 
cious. He insisted on taking the keys, and making a patrol 
of the house, while more than once he looked out of the 
windows, as if he expected some one. 

“You might be afraid of burglars,” I laughed. ‘‘ What 
have you to fear with a dog like Satan around ? ” 
“Satan!” he cried. “ Yes, he’s a good dealof a devil, 
_ as you found out, but I know of somebody who—and as bad 
luck would have it, I’ve missed the key of the front door 
too.” — 
“ But with bolts like those, no one could open it from the 
outside ? ” 

“Couldn’t they ? Little you know. But there, I am all 
nerves to-night. I'll go to bed.” 

“T’ll go with you to your room if you'll let me,” I said. 
“T want to see how the tabloids are acting.” 

I had said enough about his health during the evening 
to frighten him into submission, and although I could 
see he hated my coming he submitted, especially as he 
admitted he felt very strange. 

When I left his room I carried his keys with me. I was 
free now to go to the rooms of the two women who were 
imprisoned, and I had managed everything so that I felt 
sure that neither Imla nor Bathsheba knew what was in 
my mind. 

I had no doubt but that the keepers of the house were 
fast asleep, as presently I found my way towards the secret 
stairway, and after some little difficulty I opened the door, 
and entered the hitherto unvisited part of the house. I 

fought hard against it but an uncanny kind of feeling 

ssessed me. I seemed to see all kinds of strange forms in 

_ the flickering light of the candle I carried. I fancied that 
the spirits of those long dead were all around, many of 
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which forbade me to take another step. I, who in years 
past imagined myself free from superstitious influences found 
myself apprehensive of every shadow, and starting at every 
sound. In one sense I feared nothing, in another I was 
afraid of a thousand unnamable things. 

Following, as well as I could, the instructions the girl 
had given me, I groped along a dark narrow corridor, until I 
came to another stairway, at the top of which was a small 
landing, where I saw three doors. It struck me then, andI 
have since found it to be the case, that this end of the house 
was erected at a much later date than the central part, 
and that this led to the necessity for the secret stairway 
and the long winding corridors. 

I had barely reached the landing when one of the doors 
opened, and the face of the girl appeared. 

“‘Tt’s all right,”’ I whispered as cheerfully as I could. 
“ Both of them are fast asleep.” 

“But they may wake.” 

“No,” I replied confidently, “there is no fear of 
that.” 

I followed her into the room. It was sparsely furnished, 
but was not uncomfortable. I saw at a glance that it was 
scrupulously clean, and that there were little suggestions of 
refinement not observable in the rest of the house. 

A fire burnt in the grate and sitting by it was the woman 
who had found her way into my room the night before. 
She looked into my face, eagerly, expectantly. 

“You have come to help me,” she said simply. 

“Yes,” I replied ; “‘ at any rate, I wll do my best.” 

She was flushed with excitement, althiough it was evident 
she was trying to appear calm and possessed. That she 
was a lady it was impossible to doubt. Refinement was 
written on every feature, and although her clothes were plain 
and worn, no one could mistake her for a woman of the 
common order. 

“You will excuse my rising,” she said quietly; “ there 
are times when I am almost too weak to move. These 
times alwavs come after excitement, and I have been greatly 


excited during the last two days. Perhaps you can under- 
stand.” 


= 
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* Yes, I think I can understand,” I replied, noting that 
the flush had passed away, leaving her face almost ghastly 
in its pallor. The look in her eyes remained however, a 
look that suggested many conflicting emotions. 

The girl did not speak, but glanced quickly from the 
woman to myself, as though she were trying to understand 
the impression we made upon each other. She had thrown 
off the coarse labour-stained garments she had worn during 
the morning, and put on a gown, which though of cheap 
material and simply made, was still becoming. Nothing, 
however, could hide the toil-stained hands, the extreme 
pallor of her face, or the despairing lookin hereyes. She 
looked as though she had been robbed of her youth. She 
was but a child in years, and yet age seemed to have laid 

its hands upon her, her eyes though large, and dark, and 

' brilliant, seemed to contain a world of sorrow. Her face. 
was thin and worn. And yet her features were not plain, 
indeed, there were times when even from a physical stand- 
point, she was attractive. On the rare occasions when she 
smiled her face revealed wondrous possibilities, and her 
hair was always beautiful. But the genius of despair 
seemed to have set its seal upon her. 

I thought there was a slight resemblance between them, 
but it was not marked. The woman was fair, and the girl, 
in spite of her pallor, was dark. The woman’s eyes were 
blue, the girl’s black; the woman’s hair was scanty and 
dull, while that of the girl was luxuriant, and shone 

with the brightness of a raven’s wing. The likeness, if 
likeness there were, was not in the similarity of feature, but 
in a certain suggestiveness for which I cannot find words, 
“You came on the night of the storm,” said the woman. 
“‘Tt had been one of my bad days and I was almost mad 
with despair. I had a kind of feeling that something was 
going to happen. I did not know what. But stop!” 
She altered her tone suddenly, and a look of fear, of 
- indecision, came into her eyes. 

“Have you taken every precaution in finding your way 
_ here?” she said in a whisper. 
“JT have taken every precaution,” I said assuringly ; 
“you need fear nothing.” 
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She looked at me steadily for a few seconds. ‘ You look 
a strong, capable man,” she said. 

‘At any rate, I am anxious to render you any service 
in my power,” I replied. 

She closed her eyes, and then went on with her remarks. 

“T heard that ghastly creature they call Satan howling, 
and presently I heard him growl and snarl. After a time 
I heard two men talking, the man Imla Jordan and another. 
Then I felt you come into the house.” 

I did not speak ; doubts concerning the woman’s sanity 
flashed into my mind. I thought too that she appeared 
weak and vacillating. 

“No, I am perfectly sane,” she said, as if divining my 
thoughts, “ perfectly sane. And what Isayistrue. I felt 
that a friend had come. I heard your voice, and it was 
different from that of Imla Jordan. I cannot explain it, 
but I knew that a friend had come. I need not tell you 
how I knew where you slept, or how I found my way to you. 
Living as I do here, one discovers many ways of doing things, 
I cried to you for help. Did you hear me?” 

“Yes, I heard you. I saw the scrap of paper too.” 

“TI was in danger of being discovered, that was why I 
could stay no longer. I came again the next night. I was 
in a kind of delirium. I suppose I was wrong in coming. 
but there are times when my trouble makes me almost lose 
control over myself. Avenel came and brought me away. 
Did you wake? Did you see?” 

I did not answer. I was trying to make up my mind con- 


cerning the woman who was talking to me. She spoke 


collectedly enough and she was giving a clear relation of 
the facts, but it seemed to me that there was a strain of 
madness in everything. Perhaps too I was struck by the 
girl’s name. Avenel. I thought it seemed ill fitting, and 
yet I could not tell why. 

“ Avenel tells me she saw you to-day, and spoke to you 
after that creature dared to——” 

Her features were convulsed with rage, and I felt con- 
firmed in the idea that she was not sound in her mind. 

“‘ Forgive me for losing control of myself,” she said pres- 
ently, “ but when I think of that animal daring to suggest 
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marriage to the child, it almost makes me lose my reason. 
But she told me that in spite of herself, you almost gave 
her hope. She said you promised to come here to-night.” 

“And I am here,” I replied, still watching her closely. 

“You know nothing about me?” 

“Nothing,” I replied. “I do not even know your 
name. So anxious was I to avoid prying into things that 
you might not wish to make known, that I did not even ask 
the young lady.” 

“But you wish to befriend us?” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

a3 Why ? ”? 

__ The word came sharp, and sudden. The flash of her eyes 
suggested fear, suspicion. 

- “T heard you cry,” I replied. ‘‘ The words, the tone 

appealed to me. How could any man know of two women 

immured in this lonely place and asking for help, withott 

being desirous of rendering it?” 

“ And that is your only reason?” 

- Poat is all” 

“On your honour as a gentleman, on your sacred word 
as a Christian?” 

“That is all,” I repeated. 

She seemed to be thinking deeply, and to be wondering 
whether she could dare to trust me. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PRISONERS 


s ISTEN,” she said presently. ‘“‘ Would you be willing 

to help me, without asking questions? Would 
you try to render me the service I need without seeking to 
know who I am, without trying to know how I came to be 
here?” She stopped a second, and then added, “‘ Avenel 
insisted on my saying this.” 

I hesitated before reply. The appeal made to me by the 
sight of these two women’s grief and despair was strong, 
but should I not be mad to make sucha promise? Iwasa 
stranger to the district, I had been led to the house simply 
because of a terrible storm, I knew nothing about them 
beyond what I had seen, and might I not be doing wrong 
to others by acting as she suggested ? 

“ Of course,” she went on, ‘‘ whether you agree to do what 
I ask you or not, I take it that you will say nothing to the 
world outside of our being here, without our wish or 
consent ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“So that if you left the room at this moment, you would 
say nothing of our being here, if I asked you to be silent ?” 

“ Of course I could, and would promise that,” I replied. 
“ But the other——” é 

“You would not?” 

“ No.” 

ca Why ? ted 

“ Because I could not act blindfold. Because I do not 
know who you are. My help might mean harm to others, 
I might be aiding and abetting a great wrong.” 

Again she looked at me steadily, while the girl, who had — 
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never spoken a word since I entered the room, and had kept 
looking from one to the other, clenched and unclenched her 
hands nervously. 

“ But if I promised that your help should harm no one,” 
she said at length. “Rather, if I took a solemn oath 
that She stopped suddenly, and when she spoke 
again her voice was tense with passion. 

“For years I have been immured here,” she cried. “I 
was trapped here—because——” Again she hesitated, 
and then went on. “I have been kept here as though I 
wereafelon. Ihavebeen watched nightandday. A brute, 
an idiot, and a devil in the form of a dog have been my 
guards. Lookat her,” andshe nodded to the girl. ‘Look 
at her hands, her clothes. She has had to do the work of 
asiut. She has been deprived of a girl’s life, a girl’s joy, 

-agirl’shopes. During the years when she should have been 
educated, she has been left in ignorance except for what™ 
Icouldteach her. My life, her life, which is of more import- 
ance than mine, has been made a hell. And—and——”’ 
She rose from her chair and her voice had almost -risen 
to a shriek. The girl rushed to her side, and placed her 
arm around her. 

“Don’t, don’t,” she cried. ‘‘ You will wake those 
people, and—and re 

The woman became almost calm again, and she held the 
girl close to her heart. 

“ You are right darling,” she said, “ but it is of you I am 
thinking. I could bear it for myself, but you—yot, my 
poor child! You bear everything quietly, uncomplain- 
ingly, for my sake, while all the time you could be——”’ 

“Stop,” cried the girl; ‘“ what I do is nothing. I am 
very, very happy as long as you are. Look at me; there, 
don’t you see that all is well with me as long as you are 

alive and well. AndI am not afraid, no, I am not afraid, 

—except for you.” 

- It was pathetic to see how she sought to comfort the 

older woman, and how she sought to repress her own 

sorrow, in order to lighten that of the other. 
“Madam,” I said, “ perhaps I have been brusque and 

almost brutal in my refusal to do as you suggest. All the 
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same I am anxious to do all I can. It may be that it will 
be possible for me to render the help you need in a way 
that shall be in accordance with your wishes.” 

I spoke calmly and reassuringly, and for a moment I 
thought she had seen how this might be done. But I 
was mistaken. 

“No,” she said, “ you are right, and you could not do 
what Iask. I have no claim on you, and I can give you no 
reward.” 

“Reward isnot whatI think of,” was my reply; “the 
only reward I want is the knowledge that I have done 
what ought to be done.” 

‘Let me think, let me think,” she cried presently, and 
again she fixed her eyes on me. “ Avenel,” she said, turn- 
ing to the girl, “is he a man to be trusted, is he a good 
man?” 

Yes,” replied the girl unhesitatingly. 

Again she looked at me, scrutinizing my every feature, 
and scanning me from head tofoot. I knew that whatever 
I might think of what she had in her mind, sheregarded 
it as of the utmost importance. 

“‘ Of course,” she said. ‘‘ You are a man of education. 
Avenel says you are a doctor.” 

“e Yes.” 

“And your name is Launceston ? ” 

“David Launceston,” I replied. 

“You are Cornish then ? ” 

“T come of an old Cornish family, but I know little of 
it. I have not even taken the trouble to hunt up the 
people of my name who I am told, live only a few miles from 
Launceston Castle.” 

“But your parents. I used to know a great many 
people. I may have met them?” 

I wondered at her talking in this fashion; but I 
humoured her. I was not yet convinced of her sanity, 
but I was sure she was a weak woman, and perhaps the 
consciousness of her weakness made her suspicious. 

“My parents died when I was a child. I never knew 
them. I was placed in the care of guardians who faithfully 
administered the little my parents left me until I came of 
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age. They were very kind to me and allowed me to choose 
my profession.” 

“And you chose to be a doctor?” 

“Yes, that was why I went to Cambridge rather than 
to Oxford.” 

Again she was silent for a time. 

“Tell me,” she said presently, “ what is your opinion 
concerning me—and Avenel.” 

“T have scarcely sufficient data to justify me in forming 
an opinion,” I replied. 

“But you are an intelligent educated man, and you 
have thought a great deal about us.” 

“ Naturally,” I replied. 

*‘ And you have formed theories as to why we are here, 
- why we remain here. Tell me, is not that so?” 

“Yes,” I replied hesitatingly, “I could scarcely do 
otherwise.” —— 

“What are they?” 

“T may have thought of a hundred things, but naturally 
they can have but little value. As I said I have so little 
data upon which to go.” 

*‘ Admitting all that,” she persisted, “I should like to 
know what those theories are.”’ 

“Some one has you in his power,” I replied. ‘“‘ That is 
of course remarking on the obvious ; in some way unknown 
to me, you have been brought here by that person, or you 
have consented to come here of your own accord, believing 
that thereby you are escaping some calamity. Perhaps 
since you have come here you have discovered that you 
have been deceived, and you want to get away.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Tt may be that the person who has been behind all this 
possesses things which may be of value to you, and thereby 
holds you in his power. Perhaps he threatens you with 
what you greatly fear if you do not obey him, Otherwise 
I think you would have got away.” 

“How could I get away?” she cried. ‘Sometimes I 
am so weak that for days together I can scarcely walk 
across the room. Besides, think how we are guarded. The 
man, the woman, the idiot, the dog are always watching. 
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Once I tried. We planned everything perfectly, at least 
so I thought ; we got a little distance away from the house, 
and then that great thing sprang upon me,—I smelt his 
breath, his fangs were close to my throat. And even if we 
were not guarded as we are—oh, there is no hope in that 
direction. But goon. You have thought of other things.” 

“ As I said, my thoughts are of but little value. My con- 
jectures may be nowhere near the truth. But of this I 
am sure, the man you really fear is not Imla Jordan.” 

I saw her lips tremble, her eyes contract. 

“Who then ?” 

“Some one to whom Imla Jordan and the woman Bath- 
sheba are mere tools. Someone Imla fears, and whom he 
hates.” 

“ Hates 2?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“Tell me why you think that.” 

“T only speak from observation. Imla Jordan’s brains 
are not behind your imprisonment ; all the same, Imla is 
not a fool. He has a sort of low cunning, and I believe 
he has discovered things without his employer’s know- 
ledge.” 

“And do you know his employer?” Her voice was 
utterly changed as she asked this question. It had become 
charged with a new quality, something I could not describe 
nor understand. 

I sbook my head. I did not tell her that I believed I 
had seen him, I was afraid as to the effect it might have 
upon her. 

“T do not know him,” I replied, “ but he is behind it 
all. a I knew him, and knew your story, I might help 
you. 

“e How ? ” . 

‘“‘A man who has done a wrong has a weak place in his 
armour. I would seek him out, I would find out the weak 
place, and if he has done you a wrong, I would compel him 
to do you justice.” 

The look she gave me was almost awful in its fearfulness 
and horror. 

“He would sweep you out of his path as if you were a 
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rotten stick,” she said; “‘he would crush you, ruin you. 
He would weave his meshes around you, he would hold you 
at his mercy—the mercy of a devil. No, no—there is no 
hope. I dare not tell you anything,I dare not. He would 
know, and he would take his vengeance.” 

“You know him then ? ” 

“Know him! Who knows him? But for Avenel I 
would bear it; I would be content to live the little time 
that may yet be allotted me, and then be glad todie. But 
when I think of her—when I think of what she is and 
what she ought to be, when I remember that she has been 
robbed, robbed of her youth, her name, her position, her 
happiness—oh, but it is hopeless. I have no right to drag 
_ you into the toils of the one who has crushed me. He would 

know your plans before you had conceived them, and he 
would crush you beneath his feet without pity, and without 
remorse.” ; 

“Then why have you asked me to help you?” 

“Why, because I am mad with grief, because—no, I 
cannot tell you. But I am ready to catch at any straw. 
It is only when I consider ways and means, when I remem- 
ber what there is to contend with, that I realize how power- 
less I am.” 

I was silent in face of her vehemence and her despair ; 
for the moment it seemed as though nothing could be done. 

“Think of me,” she went on. ‘‘ You see me here a 
prisoner in a lonely house, and you wonder why I have 
allowed myself to be kept so by a man like Imla Jordan. 
You wonder that I have not conquered him and made 
him obey my will, just as you would have done had 
you been in my place. Years ago I would have laughed at 
the idea of any one controlling me. I was not born to be 
controlled. I used to pride myself on my resourcefulness, 
and my will power. I came of a race who have not obeyed, 
but have been obeyed. And you see me as I am now, 
frightened at every sound, my will power destroyed, afraid 
of my own shadow. You are the first man from the outside 
world whom I have spoken to, since—since my calamity 
befelme. I do not know what has become of my friends, 
I have not receiveda letter for years. I donot know what 
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is goingon in the world, I neverseea newspaper. What 
political party is in power? I don’t know. I who used to 
be the friend of statesmen. I—I am dead. And what is 
worse than all—my little Avenel here has to do the work 
of a scullery maid, she is robbed of everything—everything, 
because I am in the power of one who knows no mercy, no 
truth, no honour, and whose mind is as deep and as black 
as hell.” 

For the moment I felt like a spectator at a play. 
Nothing seemed like real life at all. The room in the lonely 
old house, the woman, weak and lacking in decision in spite 
of the vehemence of her speech, and the young girl looking 
now at the older woman, and now at me, might be only 
phantoms of the brain. All the same I knew that I was 
an actor in a great drama of life. Even yet I could form 
no conjecture as to the woman’s secret. That she had 
in the past moved in influential circles, I did not doubt, that 
she was a woman gently reared, I was just as sure, but how 
she came to be in her present condition I could not think, 
except in the vaguest and most general way. 

I saw too that she was utterly hopeless. At first she 
seemed to hope that something might be done. But now 
despair had laid hold of her, and her words to me were only 
an escape valve for her feelings. 

I reflected, however, that under the stress of her despair 
she had probably spoken in an exaggerated way, that she 
had magnified her difficulties, and minimized possibilities 
of help. She was evidently under the influence of a great 
fear, and that fear had thrown everything out of its 
proper proportions. But more than this the desire to help 
her was strong within me, and I was filled with a feverish 
wish to know what had subjugated this woman’s will, and 
brought her to this lonely place. And still more, if the truth 
must be told, a great pity was in my heart not only for 
the woman, but for the young girl who had scarcely spoken 
a word, but who from the very nature of the case could 
have done nothing wrong, and who shared the other’s soli- 
tude and sorrow from a great love. It was her hands that 
ministered to the other’s comfort, it was she who did the 
work of a kitchen wench that the other might have some 
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suggestion of comfort, it was she who tended her, and cared 
for her in her hours of sickness and loneliness and sorrow. 
___“May I ask a question?” I said after a few seconds’ 

silence. ‘‘ You need not answer me if you do not wish, and 
I shall quite understand.” 

She nodded her head almost mechanically. She seemed 
to regard further speech as useless. 

“Have you done anything wrong in the past? Excuse 
me for putting it so bluntly, so brutally, but have you done 
anything that—that your conscience condemns ? ” 

“As you mean it, no.” 

“In the sight of God you are innocent of any wrong ? 
: am thinking now of the reasons which brought you 

ere.” 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing.” 

“You are clear about this?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“And yet—whatever it was, and of course I am not 
asking you to tell me, it has put you in the power of this 

rson.” 

“If you like to put it that way, yes.” 

“And he refuses to give up that power?” 

_ “Refuses to give it up! It means everything to him, 
everything, but for that ” She stopped suddenly as 
though she were afraid to say more.” 

“‘ And this man is powerful and merciless.” 

“Call him a devil,” she said, ‘and you say only what 
is true. A man of education, and position, yet with the 
mind of a beast. A Machiavelli with a thousand plans 
revolving in his subtle brain. A creature without gener- 
ous instincts, with no sense of pity, a fiend who knows- 
nothing of remorse. A thing whoseems to have eyes every- 
where, and from whom nothing is hidden. You have seen 
the picture of Satan playing chess with a man for his soul ? 
That is he.” 

Again I made allowance for this woman’s imagination, 
and her extravagance of speech. Doubtless to her, her 
enemy seemed invincible and invulnerable; but a man 
looks at things differently. Heis more guarded, and regards 
men and things in a more matter-of-fact way. 
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“Do you know,” I said with a smile, “that in spite of 
what you say, I am not afraid of him.” 

“You do not know him. You have never seen him.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I believe I have.” 

‘‘Where? When?” she cried feverishly, while I saw 
the girl take a step nearer me. 

I wanted to give them hope, I wanted to give them ~ 
‘confidence in me. 

“For the moment that does not matter,” I replied 
lightly. ‘‘ Enough that I feel sure I have seen him, and 
that I am not afraid.” 

“But you do not know.” 

“TI know that a man like that is vulnerable,” I replied ; 
“believe me, I am not a child, and I am not helpless. 
Before I had seen either of you I had seen this man, and 
having seen him, and feeling sure that he was the one to 
whom you owe your troubles, I resolved to offer you my 
help. Lofferit againnow. Irepeat I am not afraid of him. 
But I cannot help you without knowing what you wish me 
to do.” 

“T dare not, I dare not,” she said weakly. 

“Why?” I urged, “Since I am not afraid?” 


“ And do you think——”’ the woman’s voice was hoarse 
with emotion, and she shook from head to foot, “ do 
you think that—that——. I tell you he stops at no- 
thing.” 


“Neither would I,” I said grimly. 

“Yes, you would,” and it was the girlwhospoke. “ You 
would fight like—like a gentleman, but he——” 

“That would give me my advantage,” I cried. ‘“ An 
evil man is at heart a coward. He is not afraid of defence- 
less women, but face him with a man stronger than himself, 
more resolved than himself, and with a brain equal to his 
own, and he will show the white feather.” 

“Mother,” cried the girl, and there was a world of 
meaning in the word. 

“Tf you are really to help me,” said the woman after a 
silence that might almost have been heard, “I must trust 
you,—you can do nothing else.” 

I did not reply, I thought it best not to, 
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“T must think,” she said, “‘I must consider. Do not 
misunderstand me, but it means so much.” 

“T understand,” I replied, “ but if I am to act,—the 
sooner the better. I will come again to-morrow night.” 

“Yes, yes, to-morrow night,” she cried, “‘ and—and— 
God knows how I thank you. To-morrow night. You 
will not fail.” 

A few minutes later I was in my own bedroom thinking 
over all I had heard. 


CHAPTER X 
THE POWER OF THE ENEMY 


HE following day the things I had ordered from London 

duly arrived. Imla Jordan had ridden some miles 

so that he might fetch them, and when he brought them 

it was plainly to be seen that he was in a fever of anxiety. 

“Don’t wait,” he said hoarsely, “‘ let me know the worst 
and the—the best, as soon as you can.” 

It agreed with my plans to humour him. I knew that 
if I acted wisely I could use him as a means to advance 
my purposes, while he would be ignorant of them. It was 
plain to me that he knew nothing of my visit to the two 
women he guarded, neither did he suspect that I was aware 
of their existence. It is often the case that people who 
are cunning and suspicious are at the same time very 
credulous, and gullible in the highest degree. 

Directly after the package arrived, therefore, I thoroughly 
examined him, and I quickly convinced myself that his 
fears had no foundation in fact. I did not tell him so at 
the time, I did not think it wise. Besides, I might be 
mistaken. At the same time I was desirous of giving him 
hope. 

“Tell me, tell me,” he said hoarsely, ‘am I a—a dead 
man?” 

“You are very much alive,” I replied. 

“Then—then I haven’t got it.” 

“T do not think your case is hopeless.” 

“Tt can be cured?” 

“T think so,” 

“But are you sure? Good God, man, don’t you see 
how I am suffering!” 
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“No man can speak with certainty,” I answered 
cautiously, ‘“‘ but I am morally sure you can be cured.” 

“ Could—could the fellow in Plymouth cure me?” 

“ Impossible to say. You know what he told you, what 
he has done for you.” 

““He—he could promise nothing—nothing ! ”’ 

** Just so.” 

“But you know more than he?” 

“ Anyhow I think I can cure you. I feel sure I can.” 

“ And if I let this—this thing go on?” 

“The consequences would be grave.” 

“Is—is there any immediate danger ?”’ 

“No, I think not.” 

I saw he was thinking deeply, that he was revolving all 
sorts of plans in his mind. I knew that once he had 
obtained from me what he desired, he would get me out 
of the house without an instant’s delay, but while he fancied 
I was of service to him he would do anything to keep 
me at his side. In the light of what I have written down, 
I think the reader will have no difficulty in understanding 
his line of thought. Imla Jordan was a creature who acted 
entirely according to self interest, and I knew that he had 
a merciless master of whom he stood in deadly fear. 

“‘ Will you have to stay here long ? ” he asked presently. 

“T think not,” Ireplied. ‘‘ You must submit yourself to 
treatment, and I must watch the effect of that treatment. 
Possibly in a week I shall have everything clear in my mind, 

_and then I can give you instructions which will enable you 
to act for yourself.” 

“A week!” he said, like one thinking deeply. 

“ Possibly less,” I replied, thinking not so much of him 
as of the two women upstairs. 

“ But you feel sure you can cure me?” 

“Yes, I feel sure I can.” 

“In how long?” 

“Tt is impossible to say that, but in a few months. Cer- 
tainly in less than a year.” 

“In a few months—less than a year,” he repeated, and 
then he fell into a deep reverie. 

It was impossible to watch his face without seeing con- 
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flicting emotions. Joy and fear, gratitude and suspicion, 
confidence and despair were all written there. 

Later in the day I managed to get out alone. Satansaw 
me, but while he bared his teeth and growled savagely he 
made no attempt to attack me, rather he slunk away from 
me as if in fear. I noticed this with satisfaction. 

As Imla Jordan had said, there were but few housess in 
the district. The nearest inhabited dwelling was at least a 
mile away, and this was a lonely farm house. To this I 
made my way and presently saw a man coming from the 
farm yard. 

The man touched his hat politely, but looked at me 
inquiringly. It was evident that strangers were rarely 
seen. A stranger going into the same district to-day would 
be scarcely noticed, so popular has Cornwall become to 
tourists, and so great is the change that has come about. 

“Your land looks very good,” I ventured. 

“It have took a ter’ble lot of dressin’,” he replied. “’T 
’ave bin oal took in from the downs.” 

“ And there’s a tremendous amount of uncultivated land 
around here,” I suggested, looking at the vast sweep of 
moorland. 

“Iss, twudden pay to taake it in. Farmin’ is a poor 
bisness. Be you from thaise paarts.” 

“No, I’m from London.” 

“Then you beant stayin’ in thaise paarts ?” 

“T’m just passing through.” 

“T thot you might be stayin’ with Squire Nancarrow.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“Ovver to Penligger, four miles away nearly.” 

“T thought he might be living at yonder old house,’’ 
and I nodded towards Trevadlock. 

He shook his head. ‘‘ You wudden catch’ee livin’ there,” 
he said significantly. 

“No? Why?” 

“Laist zaid, soonest mended,” was the reply. 

“I thought it looked a fine old place as I"passed.”” 

The man was silent. 

“Ts it inhabited ?” 

“By thou’ll Nick,” he replied. 
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“You mean the devil ?” 

“He ed’n much better’n the devil. But I doan knaw 
much bout un, nobody do. How ’ee do live nobody d’ 
knaw. It’s said that ee’ve done summin wrong, or else 
why shudee live there year after year wi’out spaikin’ to 
anybody. There a es weth that ou’ll woman, and 
nobody do’ant knaw no more ’bout un to-day than they 
did when ee comed ’ears agone. ’Tis said ee’ve sould 
hisself to the devil. I’m tould ’ee do’ant pay no rent, 
but there he d’live ’ear after ear.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Imla Jordan es the naame ’ee’s knawed by.” 

“And does the house belong to him? ” 

“No, et doant.” 

“To whom does it belong? ” 

“It is said to belong to a gentleman who do live a long 
way off. I’ve heerd ’ee bot et a few ’ears agone, but I 
beant sartin. It used to belong to the Mountlevens of 
Mountleven.” 

“And where is Mountleven ? ” 

“Aw nearly twenty mile away ovver there,” and he 
pointed over the hill. 

“And how did the Mountlevens come to sell it?” 

“T dunnaw. It is said that ’ears agone the Mountlevens 
gambled away their land; but I dunnaw.” 

Beyond this, although I stayed some time with the man, 
I gathered nothing. Evidently there was a mystery sur- 
rounding the ownership of the house, and the few people in 
the neighbourhood were ignorant about it. 

At dusk I returned to Trevadlock again. Imla seemed 
anxious to know where I had been, and whether I had met 
any one; but I had little difficulty in satisfying him. In- 
deed, for the moment the overwhelming thought in Imla’s 
brain was whether I could cure him, and to this subject he 
returned eagerly and feverishly. Especially did he seem 
anxious as to the length of time it would be necessary for 
me to remain in the house, and so constantly did he refer 
to it, that I was anxious to know the exact reason why. 

“ You seem to want to get rid of me,” I said bluntly. 

“No, no, you mustn’t think that.” 
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“But you are,” I persisted; “and of course I never in 
tended staying here. Perhaps it will be best after all, if 
take my leave.” 

“No, don’t do that. At least until on 

“Until what ?” I asked as he stopped suddenly. 

“ Until—well, I’m on a fair way to be cured.” 

‘You are afraid that some one should know I’m staying 
here.” 

His face became ashy pale. ‘‘ Who should I be afraid 
of?” he asked. 

“That’s best known to yourself, but it’s evident you 
don’t wish any one to know I’m here. Why?” 

Imla was silent, but he looked toward the window as 
if he feared some one were watching. 

“ Of course it’s not my business to pry into your affairs,” 
I went on, “ but I want to tell you this. Anything like 
anxiety and trouble is bad for you. Nothing will be worse 
for you than foreboding andfear. After all a doctor’s suc- 
cess is largely dependent on the condition of the patient’s 
_mind. I’ve noticed ever since I came, that you fear some 
one.” 

“You’ve noticed that—how ? What have I said or 
done ?” 

“You hinted about some one whose command you had 
to obey,—some one who could make you do his will, even 
though he were far away. You shuddered as you said this. 
Now all that is very bad for a man in your state of 
health.” 

“ But you’ve said nothing of this to any one?” and his 
voice trembled as he spoke. 

“Of course not ; but I simply speak as a doctor. Per- 
haps it would help you to tell me. I might be able to 
relieve your fears, and thus help you to a more speedy 
recovery.” 

All the old look of cunning came back to his eyes, and 
his lips twitched painfully. 

“Some one has you in his power,” I suggested. 

“Perhaps I have that some one in my power too.” He 
blurted out the words savagely, and then, as if he realized 
that he had said too much, he laughed nervously, “Am J 
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re kind of man to be afraid of any one ? ” he said boast- 
ee 

“ Of course it’s your own affair,” I replied. “I am only 
a passing stranger who has accidently stumbled upon you. 
In a week or two I shall have to be back in London again, 
and then my mind will be occupied by the condition of my 
patients. But I thought, seeing you have asked me to help 
you, that I might serve you more completely if I knew what 
is worrying you. Who is this man who has you in his 
power?” 

He rose from his chair, went to the window, and stood 
looking out into the night. I thought he was considering 
whether he should trust me, but when he came back to his 
seat I saw that he was determined to say nothing. 

“Tam very sorry,” I ventured, after an awkward silence. 

ce Why ? 2? 

“ Because while you have these fears on your mind, your 
recovery will be delayed. No doctor has a fair chance 
while his patient has something on his mind which goes a 
long way to nullify the medical man’s treatment.” 

Once more a cunning expression came into Imla’s eyes 
as he looked at me. Perhaps he had suspicions concerning 
me which decided him to keep his secret. 

“What I know, I know,” he said presently ; and then 
- with a kind of mountebank bravado peculiar to his class 
he went on, “ If I fear somebody, well, that somebody fears 
me. I play my own game, mister, and I beant a fool, 
Suppose somebody do think he’s got the whip hand of me? 
—what does that matter, if I’m getting the whip hand of 
him at the same time?” 

I felt convinced then, that as I had suspected for some 
time, Imla had been drinking. He was by no means drunk, 
but he was doubtless under the influence of alcohol. He 
still retained his suspicious alertness, but at the same time 
the spirit of boastfulness possessed him. 

I laughed incredulously, and then watched for the effect 
of my laugh. ; 

“ You think because I don’t say much that I’m a dog 
of the fetch and carry sort. Well, I bide my time, and go 
my own way. And I keep my eyes and ears open too, and 
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I keep my considering cap on. When everything is ready 
—well, we shall see who’s afraid. No, mister, you don’t get 
anything from me, and you needn’t bother about what’s 
in my head. It’s no one’s business but my own.” 

After this I could get nothing from him. Nevertheless, 
I reflected that it would be wise to bear in mind what he 
had said. The time might come when Imla Jordan could 
be useful, and I believed I possessed a lever whereby I could 
move him whither I would. 

Later on I was again able to make plans whereby I could 
pay my second visit to the two women. It required a great 
deal of care, for, as I thought, Imla had become increasingly 
watchful. At length, however, all was quiet, and I found 
my way to the secret stairs. 

Again the girl met me at the door with a look of eager 
questioning in her eyes. It was evident that she had been 
thinking over what I had said, and that she was in a fever 
of excitement. I saw too, by the flush on the older 
woman’s cheek, that important issues were revolving in her 
mind. 

She rose to meet me as I entered, and I could not help 
being struck by her appearance. She was more carefully 
dressed than on the previous night, and it seemed to me that 
she wanted to impress me with a sense of her own import- 
ance. She was still a young woman, but little above forty, 
and must at one time have been handsome. 

“It is good of you to come, Dr. Launceston,” she said, 
and then she stopped as though she had heard something, 
“You have taken every precaution?” she asked, her 
eyes wandering fearfully around the room. 

I assured her as well as I could that we had nothing to 
fear from interruption. 

“In spite of myself you gave me hope last night,”’ she 
went on, ‘“‘I who for so long have been hopeless, felt that 
perhaps after all something might be done. But with that 
hope has come unutterable fear. I have had grim fore. 
bodings of some awful happening. But for Avenel, I should 
have given up altogether.” 

The girl Avenel came to the older woman’s side and 
caught her hand, and I realized as I had not realized 
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_ before the quiet strength in the girl’s character. I saw too 
that hope had come to her. Her great black eyes shone 
with a new light, and I saw that under brighter, happier 
circumstances she might become a beautiful woman. 

“ Avenel has convinced me that I may trust you,” said 
the older woman, “ convinced me in spite of everything, 
She has assured me that even if you fail us we cannot be 
worse off than we are. And whatever happens, Avenel 
will not fail me, will you, darling ? ” 

It was a pathetic sight, this young girl standing by the 
older woman’s side, and looking at her with tender passion- 
ate devotion. Her face told me a wondrous story. I knew 
how she had suffered to serve her mother. I saw her 
comforting her in her sorrow, bidding her hope in her 
despair, and by her own self sacrifice trying to make the 
older woman’s lot bearable. 

“And I may trust you, may I not?” continued the 
woman. “ Whether you can help me or not, you will hold 
what I tell you as sacred? And you will not betray me, 
will you? Forgive me for saying this, but after all my 
troubles, I feel sometimes that I dare trust no one.” 

Before I could answer her the girl left her mother’s side, 
and came near me. 

“Dr. Launceston,” she said, and her eyes were dimmed 
by her tears, and her voice was husky with emotion, “ if 
you failed us it would drive her mad. But you will not— 
you couldnot. You are a good man, and you would not 
break her heart. Look at me, and tell me that we may 
trust you fully, implicitly. I do not ask for my own sake, 
for I believe in you, I believe in you wholly, but that she 
may have complete confidence, tell us.” 

I looked into the girl’s face, and it seemed to me as 
though it were glorified. When I had seen her with Imla 
Jordan in the garden, I thought her almost plain. She 
seemed stunted and cramped by the life she lived, but now 
I saw her as God meant her to be, made beautiful, glorious, 
by years of sacrifice and devotion. F 

At that moment, one of the greatest revelations of a 
man’s life came tome. Ino longer merely pitied her. The 
feeling that rushed over me, enveloped me, possessed me, 
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was something more and greater than that. As her eyes 
flashed into mine, my heart caught on fire, and from that 
moment until the day of my death, I knew that, humanly 
speaking, I should live only for her. I knew that, come pain 
or come sorrow, come life or come death, I had given my 
life to her. I loved her, and all I had was hers whether 
she would have it or not. 

For a few seconds I could not speak, so much did my love 
overwhelm me. Besides words were too poor. I wanted 
to assure her that I only longed to serve her, that I would 
obey her blindly, unquestioningly, and that from that day 
my greatest joy would be to minister to her happiness, 
no matter what suffering it might bring me. 

“I do not wonder that you hesitate,” said the older 
woman. ‘‘ What we ask means guarding yourself against 
one of the cleverest, one of the most unscrupulous——” 

“Stop,” I cried hastily. ‘‘ I do not hesitate because of 
that. I hesitate because I do not know how to express 
myself, because I want to convince you that you need 
not fear. Be assured that I will hold whatever you tell 
me as a sacred trust, and that whatever powers I may 
possess, I gladly place at your disposal.” 

The girl gave a cry of joy, and like an impulsive child 
caught my hand. 

““May God bless and reward you,” she said simply, 
“and He will, He will.” 

Then dropping my hand suddenly as though she were 
afraid she had done wrong, she rushed to her mother’s side. 

“You are not afraid any longer, are you?” she said, 
“TIs—is he not all I have said?” 

The older woman looked at me for a few seconds, and 
then I thought her hesitation passed away. 

“To shew you how complete is my faith in you, Dr. Laun- 
ceston, I will tell you everything,” she said quietly. “‘ If 
you are to help me, my trust must be complete.” 

The woman had become pale to the lips, and I saw her 
hands twitching nervously. Still she mastered herself 
by a strong effort, and sat down by the fire. The girl drew 
a stool to her knee, and caught her hand, then she looked 
towards me with a smile, a smile which set my heart beating 
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wildly. At that moment I almost rejoiced in her sorrow. - 
It gave me an opportunity of serving her, of proving the 
love that thrilled my whole being. 

I drew a chair near them, and sat down eagerly waiting 
for what the woman might say. 

“You know nothing about me, not even my name? ” 
she said presently. She seemed to find a difficulty in com- 
mencing her story. 

“Nothing,” I replied, “I have not the slightest sus- 
picion of your name.” 

The woman shuddered. It might be that some great, 
unnamable fear filled her heart. 

“You may have heard of my father’s family,” she said ; 
“he was an Edgecumbe.” 

I did not know why it was, but the air seemed tense with 

~excitement. What she had said was commonplace enough, 
but I felt that her words portended something tragic. _- 

“T have heard of the Edgecumbes,” I replied. “It is 
a very old family.” ’ 

“When I was twenty I married General—— ” 

The woman hesitated and looked wildly around the 
room, as if for help. 

“Look! ”’ she shrieked, ‘‘ take care!” 

A thousand lights flashed before my eyes, followed by 
what seemed to me like the roar of many waters. After 
that blackness fell upon everything. Life to me had become 
a great blank. 


CHAPTER XI 
HOW I MET IMLA’S MASTER 


Hex long I remained in this condition I do not know. 

As I think of it now it seems to me as though I had 
glimpses of consciousness. I seem to remember the sound 
of horses’ feet dashing along lonely roads. I have fleeting 
recollections too of a wild sea which tossed a cockleshell 
boat on its turbulent bosom, but concerning these things 
I cannot speak with certainty. The mysteries of that 
strange condition, when the body is still alive, but when 
the mind is dark, have not been fully revealed. I have 
faint memories too of trying to awake, and then of falling 
into a deeper sea of unconsciousness than had hitherto 
submerged me. 

One day, however, I became fully aware that I was alive, 
that I was lying in bed, and I remember a great pain in my 
head and a heavy weight upon my heart. I felt as though 
presences were near me, who conversed in whispering tones, 
but I did not know what they said, neither indeed did I 
care to know. Nothing seemed to matter. A few seconds 
later the great darkness came again, and all was oblivion. 

After that I had several fleeting minutes of consciousness. 
I did not yet remember the past, but I realized my own 
identity. I struggled to grasp something which I knew 
lay in the back of my mind, but I could not. My brain 
seemed to have a weight on it. 

How long I lay in this state I do not know, but as it 
seemed to me after many days, everything suddenly became 
clear. So sudden was it that for the moment I was almost 
led to cry out with pain. Especially were my experiences 
at Trevadlock clear to me. Everything that had taken 
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place from the time when Satan hadsprung upon me to the 
time when a great blackness fell upon me flashed before me 
as it seems to me now, in a moment of time. 

I looked around the room. Everything was strange. I 
lay on a great mahogany, canopied bed. The furniture of 
the apartment was all made of the same rich, dark wood. 
Only one window lit the room ; it was large and had square 
panes of glass. I knew I was not at Trevadlock. I could 
not see out of the window because a great oak tree grew close 
to it, and hid everything. The room was large and lofty. 
I judged that it formed part of a great house. The carpet 
was a thick Wilton, very dark and rich, corresponding 
with the rest of the furniture. 

A man, evidently a serving man, came into the room, 
and looked at me inquiringly. 

“Where am I?” I asked. 

“ Are you better?” he spoke quickly, eagerly. _~— 

*“Yes, I’m better. Tell me where I am?” 

“Hush, you are not well enough to talk,” was his reply, 
and then he left the room. 

A few minutes later he came again, bringing food. 

“There, eat this,” he said. 

I did as he told me while he stood watching. 

“ Now, go to sleep again,” he said when I had finished. 

I did not mean to do this, but presently a drowsy feeling 

d me, and I slept. 

Another day had dawned when I awoke. I knew this 
instinctively. It was evening when the man had brought 
me food. Now it was morning. I was strangely better. 
Beyond a slight dizziness I felt well. I remember moving 
my legs to assure myself that they were not broken, I 
tightened the muscles of my arms, and felt that my flesh 
was hard and firm. 

My mind was clear too. All my past life was clear to me 
up to the time of the great darkness. I remembered every- 
thing, and most of all I remembered my love. 

With this came a strong desire to be up and doing. I 
must return to her, I must do her bidding whatever it was. 

A little later the man came and attended to my needs. 
He seemed accustomed to a sick room. He was deft and 
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silent in his movements, and I remember thinking that 
he must have had a hospital training. 

‘You are better, a great deal better,” he said presently. 

“Yes,” I replied, “I must get up soon. Where are my 
clothes ? ” 

He looked at me curiously. ‘‘ Time enough for that yet,” 
he replied. ‘‘ You’ve been very ill.” 

“ But I’m not ill now,” I replied. ‘‘ My pulse is steady, 
and I’ve no fever. I can get up later in the day.” 

He looked at me wonderingly. ‘‘ My word, you're a 
cool one,” he muttered. Aloud he said, “‘ You are not as 
strong as you think.” 

I lifted myself in my bed. 

‘Oh yes, I’m quite strong. I’ve only a bad headache.” 
I put my hand to my head. “ I’ve had a blow,” I added. 

A curious smile played around his lips, but he said 
nothing. A little later he left the room. Ispent the morn- 
ing trying to solve the riddle of how I got there, and form- 
ing plans for the future. 

At noon the man brought me lunch, which I ate heartily. 
I was no longer ill. I felt strong and vigorous, I longed 
for activity. About three o’clock in the afternoon the man 
brought me my clothes. 

“T think you are right,” he said. “ You are well enough 
to get up and dress, and I can make your bed.” 

I got up and dressed. At first I felt a little shaky, but 
this soon passed away. I was quite my own man again. 
My mind was alert, I felt strong and capable. I was sur- 
prised that such should have been the case. I felt as though 
I ought to have been weak and helpless. 

I tried to understand where I was. I looked out of the 
window but could see nothing save a forest of leaves that 
were becoming brown with the glory of autumn. What 
lay beyond the trees it was impossible to see. But I was 
sure I was not at Trevadlock. The atmosphere of the place 
was different. 

: The short day drew to a close, and the man brought 
lights and drew the blinds. A good fire burnt in the grate, 
and I lay back in a comfortable armchair. I felt myself 
_ perfectly calm, and yet I realized that I was an actor in a 
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strange drama. The mystery which I had been on the 
point of unravelling had become deeper. The curtain had 
fallen at the moment when light was beginning to dawn. 

Of course I had formed conjectures as to who lay behind 
this sudden change in my life, but I knew nothing for cer- 
tain. This I knew: my love enveloped and possessed me 
completely, and that I should never know rest or peace 
until I had again seen Avenel, and delivered her from her 
bondage. 

It had been dark some considerable time when I felt that 
something was about to happen. Excitement seemed to 
be in the air, and vague premonitions filled my mind. 
So I was not at all surprised when presently I heard a 
knock at the door, and a voice which was entirely strange 
. to me said, “ May I come in?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied quietly enough, although I felt 
my heart beat more quickly, while every sense seeméd 
preternaturally awake. 

Yes, it was he. As the door opened I saw him plainly, 
and I recognized him without a second’s hesitation. 

He was dressed for dinner, but I knew him to be the same 
man I had seen with Imla Jordan. I saw the enormous 
head, the protruding forehead, the shining eyes, the strange 
lips, the indescribable smile, the extreme pallor. 

He came quietly towards me, while I rose to meet him. 
I felt glad that I was in full possession of my faculties. I 
knew that the man before me was not of the common order. 

“T hope you are better.” 

He spoke quietly, although I felt he was under the influ- 
ence of strong emotion. His voice was low and musical, 
and seemed more like the voice of a woman than that of a 
man. He did not offer his hand ; perhaps he knew I should 
not takeitif he had. But his smile did not relax, and his 
eyes were piercing and searching. I thought his evening 
clothes did not fit him very well, and this reminded me of 
my first impression, that he was slightly deformed. It was 
scarcely noticeable, but his left shoulder was lower than 
his right, and I thought his left foot seemed rather heavy. 
I reflected that he had no idea of my having seen him before 
and that I must bear it in mind during our conversation. 
H 
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I wondered why he desired to speak with me, but at that 
time I did not know him. 

“Yes, I am very much better. Quite well, in fact.” 

I spoke in a casual sort of way. I knew it was no use 
to bombard him with questions, and to express indignation 
at the treatment I had received. 

“That is well. I hope you have had every care and 
attention after your unfortunate accident.” 

“ Accident ?” 

“Yes, I suppose it was an accident. Coming home some 
nights ago, I found you lying by the roadside some distance 
from here. You were quite unconscious, and I found you 
had a wound in your head. I am afraid I am somewhat 
of a hermit—a misanthrope in fact—but at that time I felt 
like playing the part of the Good Samaritan, and so brought 
you here. I am glad you are better.” 

The smile never relaxed, and his voice was almost dulcet- 
like in its sweetness. 

“Of course,” he went on, ‘some one might have at- 
tacked you, and fifty years ago that mark in your head 
would have suggested footpads; but as this is a well- 
ordered neighbourhood, I concluded that it must be an 
accident. I thought you might tell me something about 
as 

** He wants to find out how much I know,” I reflected. 
Aloud I said, ‘‘ And what is the neighbourhood ? Where 
is this house situated ? ” 

I thought the pupils of his eyes contracted, but beyond 
this there was no change in his expression, 

“Will you forgive me if I don’t tell you?” he replied 
lightly. ‘“‘ The truth is, as I remarked just now, I ama kind 
of misanthrope, and I hate every kind of publicity. You 
would, if you knew where you were, and if your illness is 
not the result of an accident, perhaps try and find out how 
you came by it, and bring the offenders to book. That, of 
course, would drag me into it, and as I told you I hate pub- 
licity. Forgive a lonely man’s foible, won’t you? Mean- 
while, let me sincerely congratulate you on your re- 


covery. 
But for the fact that I had seen him with Imla Jordan, 
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and felt perfectly certain that he was responsible for my 
condition, I should have believed that he told the truth. 
He spoke so naturally, and there was such a ring of sincerity 
in his voice that it seemed to carry conviction with it. As 
it was, his words put medoubly onmy guard. I knew we 
had to fight, so I determined at this juncture to fight him 
with his own weapons. 

“It is awfully good of you to play the part of the Good 
Samaritan,” I replied, ‘and I can’t tell you how much I 
thank you. I hope my presence here has not caused you 
much trouble.” : 

His eyes seemed to pierce me, and in spite of myself I 
felt that he exerted a strange kind of influence. For the 
moment I had baffled him, but I knew that he held many 
trump cards in his hand. 

““ Pray do not think you have troubled me,” he replied. 
“ Indeed, I feel rather virtuous at the thought that I have 
been able to render you a service. The truth is I am not 
given to that kind of thing, and the experience is interesting. 
Besides, I am a lonely man, and it breaks the monotony of 
life to meet you. It is not often I take an interest in other 
people’s affairs, but seeing my house has become a sort of 
an asylum for you, it would be interesting to know from 
you how you came to be in the condition in which I found 

ou.” 

Irepeat that his manner was so natural,that had astranger 
been listening he would have had no doubt that everything 
was just as he had said. Indeed, I began to doubt the 
evidence of my own senses. 

“T am afraid I cannot explain,” I replied; “I do not 
know the hand that struck me. For the wound in my head 
was no accident. I was struck by an unseen hand.” 

“That is awkward,” he replied; “ but you know where 
you were when the blow was struck. You have some sus- 
picions as to why you should have been treated like 
this?” 

I felt it was no use talking any further in this way. He 
had assumed an attitude which he would not change until 
I had forced him out of it. The forcing might be danger- 
ous, still it was necessary. Besides, he was too clever a 
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man not to see that his pose was untenable, and at that 
moment I felt like forcing him out of it. 

“You do not wish to tell me anything ?” he said pres- 
ently, as he saw me hesitate. 

“T was thinking of what you said just now;” and I looked 
at him steadily as I spoke. ‘‘ When I asked you the situa- 
tion of this house, you replied that you would not tell me, 
as I might make inquiries as to who wounded me and then 
drag you into it.” 

He did not reply in words, but I knew by the smile on 
his thin lips that he saw the drift of my words. 

“‘T can’t remain here long,” I continued, “ and when I 
leave the house I shall naturally make inquiries as to the 
whereabouts of my Good Samaritan’s house.” 

“Oh, that can be easily arranged,” he replied sweetly. 

“‘T do not quite understand.” 

*‘T do not think that matters.” : 

I felt sure then that he had some idea of my suspicion. 
There was something in his voice which suggested that he 
had decided to change his weapons. But there was nothing 
in his face that suggested it. He sat before the fire in an 
easy attitude, and his smile never relaxed. 

“You mean to say,” he went on, “ that you have no idea 
as to who struck you that blow, that you do not know the 
reasons for your—your disablement ? ” 

“No more than you do.” 

I saw him start slightly; but nothing more. He had 
of course seen what my words might have meant; but I 
on my part had also spoken naturally and quietly. As far 
as the tones of my voice went I had assumed that he was 
in entire ignorance of everything, and that his relations 
towards me were exactly as he had said. Still, my words 
might mean anything, and he was not the kind of man not — 
to weigh their meaning. My own advantage over him lay 
in the fact that I had seen him at Trevadlock with Imla 
Jordan, and that he believed I had no reason for connecting 
him with the two women in the lonely house. 

But he wanted to know: that was plain enough to me. 
He wanted to be sure how much the women had told me, 
wanted to know what I intended doing when I left him. 
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Perhaps he was beginning to doubt the advantage of the 
réle he was playing. He had not been quite sure of his 
man 


“ But you have your suspicions ? ” 

“Qh yes, I have my suspicions.” 

He was silent for a few seconds, he seemed even yet to be 
in doubt as to the exact course he should pursue. 

“ Are you a Cornishman, by the way?” 

“ I never visited the county till a few days ago.” 

“‘ Any friends here ? ” 

“Don’t know a single person in the county. I believe 
I have some second or third cousins near Launceston, but I 
have never looked them up.” 

“ Any enemies ? ” 

“‘ How can I when I know no one? ”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Ah, I see,” he said, “ you 
have something which you wish to hide.” — 

“Most of us have,” I replied, looking at him steadily. 

Again the pupils of his eyes contracted. He was begin- 
ning to see his way more plainly, and I felt sure that he 
was thinking of another plan of attack. For my part, I 
began to wonder whether I had not fought clumsily. Ina 
way he had me at advantage. I was in his house, and com- 
pletely in his power. That he was remorseless, cruel, and 
amenable to no laws, I had reason to know. He had 
mastered me once, what was to keep him from treating me 
in the same way again? I did not know his name, I was 
ignorant as to where I was. He could do with me what he 
would, and no one be the wiser. That he was clever it 
needed no penetration to see. On the other hand, I was 
not so ignorant as he thought. I knew that he lived within 
riding distance of Trevadlock, or he could not have been 
fetched by Imla Jordan in a few hours. I knew too that 
men of his kind had their vulnerable spots. Besides, al- 
though we were in an obscure part of the country, we were 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, and he would 
know that lawless deeds could not be done with impunity. 

“ Might I ask what you mean by that? ” 

“‘Mean by what?” 

“What you have just said ?” 
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“IT scarcely understand,” I replied in a tone of innocent 
surprise; ‘“ you suggested that I had something I wished to 
hide, and I replied that most of us had. Isn’t it true?” 

I saw that his mind was made up. I believe he suspected 
me of knowing more than I really did, and I saw that my 
methods were playing upon his nerves. He had determined 
to find out how much I knew, and decided to try and keep 
in the dark while he did so. And he had failed. Now he 
decided to come more into the open. But his lips still wore 
the same mocking smile, and he showed no sign of anger. 

He went slowly to the door and locked it. Perhaps he 
thought he would frighten me by doing this. 

“T hate the thought of possible disturbance,” he said; 
“you don’t mind my locking the door, do you?” 

“Not a bit,” I replied. “The pity of it is that locking 
the door would not keep any one from listening.” 

“ And you do not wish any one to hear what you say ? ” 

“T don’t care in the slightest,’ I replied. “I was only 
thinking of you.” 

“Of me?” 

“Yes. You want to tell me howI came here, and your 
reasons for bringing me here. And you don’t wish any one 
to know It might be awkward for you.” 

He looked at me steadily for a few seconds and then 
laughed quietly. 

“Mr. David Launceston,” he said, “ I will give you credit 
for having some clever brains, but have not your clever 
brains told you that Iam not exactly the kind of man to be 
played with?” 


' CHAPTER XII 
THE DUEL 


E had come into the open now. His last words had 
put a new complexion on everything. He had at 
last thrown some of his cards on the table. He saw that 
I had seen through the réle he was playing and although he 
remained suave, I knew that he was angry. I felt sure too 
that his words revealed a new trait in his character. There 
was a suggestion of mountebank bravado in his locking the 
door, and asking me whether my clever brains had not told 
me he was a dangerous man. I had wounded his vanity ; 
I had, according to his ideas, formed too low an estimate of 
his powers. 

~ And with you! Why on earth should I play with 
you ”? 

Again I spoke in tones of innocent surprise. Now that 
he had come out into the open, I thought it well to try and 
keep in the dark. 

“Come, Mr. David Launceston,” he said, “ farces may 

“be very amusing, but they don’t lead one much further, 
We've had our farce, and now we'll get to serious drama, 
if you please.” 

“You prefer serious drama?” 

“Very much,” 

“T think that very natural.” 

“ And why?” 

“ Well, I don’t think your part in the farce very dignified. 
But then farces are not meant to be dign‘fied, are they ? ” 

Isaw I had wounded himagain. The man was sensitive, 
and thus was vulnerable. It was well to know this, it 
helped me in the duel we were fighting. 
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“Farces become tragedies sometimes,” he replied 
quietly. His voice lost none of its dulcet sweetness, and 
he still smiled, but his eyes constantly contracted and 
dilated. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” I answered, “and when they 
become tragedies the wrong persons get killed.” 

“T’m afraid I do not follow your riddles, Mr. David 
Launceston, and would you mind my suggesting that the 
word ridiculous is a kind of natural evolution of the word 
riddle.” 

“Do you know that etymology is not a strong subject 
with me?” I answered sweetly. “Of course it is very 
interesting, but my pleasure lies rather in the study of facts 
than of words.” 

He was quiet a few seconds, and then went on : “ Suppose 
we get back to the point from which we diverted directly 
after I locked the door. Let me ask you again whether 
you think I am the kind of man to be played with? ” 

“Oh no,” I replied. 

“You are beginning to realize then that you are here 
because of something serious ? ” and for the first time there 
was a Suggestion of a snarl in his voice. 

“Oh, not beginning at all,” was-my answer, “I have 
known it for some time.” 

“For some time? How long? ” 

“Oh, some days.” 

I almost felt afraid of him at that moment. His eyes 
positively emitted angry lights, his lips were drawn 
tightly across his teeth. And the reason I felt afraid of 
him was because at that moment I believe he began to fear ~ 
me, and as a consequence to hate me. 

“Some days,” he repeated presently. ‘“‘ It might be well 
for you if you told me the meaning of that.” 

I in my turn was silent for some seconds. I felt I must 
not aggravate him too far, and at the same time I wanted 
to anger him sufficiently to cause him to speak freely. 
While he thought he had me at his mercy, he would seek 
to know all and to tell me nothing ; if, on the other hand, 
he thought I was too dangerous, I believe that he would 
Stop at nothing to remove me from his path. 


we 
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“Some few minutes ago,” I said, “ you paid me a great 
compliment, a compliment I do not deserve. You sug- 
gested that I had clever brains: But you were mistaken ; 
I am a very humdrum sort of individual. On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt but that you are a very clever 
fellow. The devil also has that reputation.” 

For the first time he broke into merriment. He posi 
tively laughed aloud. ‘ 

“Good, my dear chap,” he said, “good. A neatly- 
turned phrase. I did not think you had it in you. Of 
course we will let the insinuation pass, it is nothing.” 

“Oh no, it is nothing,” I replied, ‘a mere slip of the 
tongue, that is all. All the same you are not as clever as I 
thought.” 

“No, why?” 

“‘ Because you are clever in the wrong place.” 

I could see he was puzzled. ‘I do not follow you,” he 
said. 

“No, but don’t you see? You said I had clever brains, 
and then acted as though I were a drivelling idiot.” 

“In what way?” 

“You assumed that I took no precautions before under 
taking a certain work,” I replied. 

“What precautions ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘“‘ Never underestimate your 
opponent’s powers,” I said quietly, ‘‘ and above all, never 
underestimate your opponent’s knowledge.” 

“ Knowledge! What do you know?” 

~“ More than you think.” 

He was silent for some time, and then he spoke in his 
most dulcet tones. 

“Mr. David Launceston,” he said, ‘‘ be thankful that I 


have weighed you and your knowledge very carefully. 


Believe me, it is very good for you that although you have 
clever brains, they are not clever enough to be dangerous, 
and that your knowledge wouldn’t cover sixpence. Other- 
wise you would never make any further investigations in 
the region of a dread disease that shall be nameless. Ah! 
I see you start! You are beginning to see that I know 
everything, while you know nothing.” 
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“I see I have made a great mistake,” I replied. 

“In what?” 

“In saying that you were a clever fellow.” 

I had wounded him again. His voice lost its sweetness, 
his face became almost contorted. 

“Why is that?” 

“Because you underestimate your opponent’s powers. 
You think I know nothing—while all the time I——” 

“Yes, all the time—what ? ” 

“‘T know a great deal.” 

He was silent a few seconds, and when he spoke again 
his voice was hard and unmusical. 

t_.“‘I believe you lie,” he said presently; “ nevertheless, 
I, must know all you know.” 

** And how are you going to find out ?” 

“You are going to tell me.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes, you are going to tell me. Shall I tell you why? 
I must know whether your knowledge is dangerous to me, 
because if it is—well, I shall have to take steps which you 
would call desperate.” 

“Nonsense,” and I laughed quietly. 

“You cannot afford to laugh,” he went on. “ Just 
think a minute. Do you know where you are? No, you 
don’t. Do you know who I am? No, you don’t. My 
name, my identity are a sealed book to you. Now let me 
give you a little information, Mr. David Launceston; you 
have crossed the path of a dangerous man, a man who 
makes a point of getting his way. Have I sold my soul 
to the devil? Well, to begin with, I don’t know that I 
have a soul, but this I know: I get what I want.” 

“ By robbing others.” 

It was a shot fired at a venture, but it told. 

“T shall know how much value to attach to that remark 
before I have done with you,” he said after a moment’s 
thought. “But let me go on. I repeat you don’t know 
where you are, or who I am. Very well, before I decide 
what I am going to do with you, I must know exactly how 
we stand. What do you know? If you know nothing, 
it is probable you may be able to turn up in Wimpole Street 
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at the appointed time. If you know—as much as you pre- 
tend, well, the medical profession will be deprived of a 
promising member of that very ignorant, very bungling, 
but still very useful body of men.” 

“By what means?” 

“That’s my affair.” 

“T have rather a big body,” I replied quietly. ‘I am 
considerably over six feet high, and I weigh without an 
ounce too much flesh nearly fourteen stone. It will be 
difficult to hide it, especially considering the precautions 
I have taken.” 

“What precautions ? ” 

“That’s my affair, but they were earefully thought 
out.” I uttered the last words significantly. 

I could see he was thinking deeply, he was weighing up 
the for and against of the plan he had in his mind. 

“T think you had better tell me all you know.” 

““Why should I?” 

** Because you are a young man, and life must be sweet 
to you.” 

“ My life is in no danger.” 

He looked at me almost in astonishment, then said 
quietly— 

“Do you happen to know that your whereabouts is 
utterly unknown to any one except my own people, and 
do you know that these people belong to me, body and soul, 
and that they will do just what Itellthem? That you are 
in a house where my slightest wish is law? Are you aware 
that there are people in my service who would no more 
hesitate about making away with you, than a housemaid 
would hesitate about killing a spider?” 

“Sometimes they are afraid of spiders,” I inter- 
posed, 

“T’ll change the figure then,” he replied in the same 
quiet voice. ‘‘ They would no more hesitate about killing 
you than one of these Cornish peasants would hesitate 
about killing an adder.” 

He did not notice it ; but he had confirmed one suspicion. 
_ I was still in Cornwall. That meant a great deal. I was 

able to locate my position somewhat. 
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“ Murder is an ugly word,” I said, “ and in investigating | 
one, many things come to light.” 

“No one would know of it, therefore there would be no 
investigation. Mr. David Launceston may have gone to 
Africa to shoot big game.” 

“But suppose David Launceston made certain inquiries 
and obtained certain knowledge before he sought the 
acquaintance of Imla Jordan on a very stormy night? 
Suppose too that acting upon his knowledge he took cer- 
tain precautions ? Why, man,” and here I rose to my feet, 
“do you think I was such a fool as to believe Imla Jordan 
would stay at Trevadlock without reasons unknown to the 
peasants of the neighbourhood, do you think I did not find 
out who gave him his instructions? Why should two 
women be imprisoned there? Who imprisoned them ? 
Who gained by their imprisonment? Do you think I 
knew nothing about you?” 

“What did you know about me?” 

“Enough to make you afraid of me. Enough to know 
that you dare not do what you threaten. You spoke just 
now of a farce. Call it a melodrama.” 

“Who are the women confined at Trevadlock ? Tell me 
their names ? ” 

The words came like a shot from a pistol, and I suppose 
I showed my ignorance. 

“ Ah,” hecontinued, and his smile was more pronounced 
than ever, “I see youdo not know. Yes,I give youcredit 
for clever brains, Mr. David Launceston. You have 
suspected many things, but you know nothing. On that 
question my mind is easy. Be thankful; because you 
are harmless you will live.” 

Iwas silent. I felt he was getting the best of the encoun- 
ter. He had assured himself that I knew nothing of these 
women, that is nothing definite, nothing that could harm 
him. Ina way I could not understand the man had seemed 
to peer into the utmost recesses of my mind. 

“The truth will come to light,” I stammered pre- 
sently. . 

“What truth?” 


“The truth concerning the imprisonment of these two 
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women. I may not know it yet, but you may be sure you 
cannot bury your secret for ever.” 

He laughed again. ‘‘ Mr. David Launceston,” he said, 
“it is very refreshing to talk with you. - But for the fact 
that I know you have lived some years in London, I should 
have thought you were reared in the country. You may 
sleep in peace. I have weighed you in the balance, and 
you are not in the slightest degree dangerous. I think you 
will soon be well enough to continue your walking holi- 


I did not reply to this. The truth was, I felt angry with 
myself for learning so little fromhim. Irealized that I was 
in the presence of a man who was cleverer than myself, one 
who would learn everything, and tell nothing. Still I had 
learnt something. I had learnt the kind of man he was. 
Even yet the play was not played out ; it was not too late 
to learn more. Ks 

He smiled as he noted my silence, and the smile was the 
smile of a man who found himself victor. As I watched 
him I was confirmed in the estimate I had formed of him. 
One of the leading traits in his character was vanity. My 
reference to his cleverness being akin to that of the devil 
actually pleased him; my hint that I was more than his 
match in a battle of wits roused him to anger. 

“Now admit,” he said, “ that you have found out your 
mistake, that you are like a man who has been walking in a 
dense fog; you don’t know where you are.” 

“Very well,” I said, “‘suppose I admit it.” 

His face positively beamed with pleasure. 

_ “Do you mind my smoking?” he said, taking a cigar 
case from his pocket. 

“Not in the slightest. May I join you? I had a pipe 
and some tobacco in my pocket before my—my acci- 
dent.” 

“ Have a cigar, my dear fellow.” 

“No, I prefer a pipe,” I replied. 

“You little thought when you left London that 
your holiday would end in this way?” he said pre- 
sently. ; 

i Thad not the slightest idea,” I admitted. “‘ But then 
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the unexpected happens, and Cornwall is the home of 
romance.” 

He gave me a quick glance and spoke no word. 

“Don’t you find it very lonely here?” I asked after a 
long silence. 

“Lonely ?” 

“Yes. This house isassilent asdeath. Not asound can 
be heard.” 

“No,” he replied, “ the night is windless, one of those 
autumn nights when everything is stagnant ; but lonely ? 
Oh no, I am never lonely.” 

“You have a wife and family doubtless ? ” 

“Oh no. I am alone—but as for being lonely—— 
he hesitated a second, and then a look of resolution came 
into his eyes. ‘‘ There is no reason why I should not let 
you know how I pass my time,” he said. ‘‘ Would you like 
to know?” 

“ Exceedingly,” I replied. ‘‘The way such a man as 
you passes his time appeals to one’s imagination.” 

ce Why ? ” 

“‘ Because—well, excuse me for saying so, but I am 
sure your avocations are not ordinary.” 

I could see he was gratified. He seemed to regard our 
duel as over. He had satisfied himself that I was not 
dangerous, and that he could speak to me freely. 

“They are not ordinary,” he replied, “I despise the 
ordinary. There is not the slightest reason for me to talk 
about myself, but—well, say it is my humour. Will you 
come this way?” 

He went to the door as he spoke and unlocked it; and 
then I followed him along a corridor until he entered a large 
room. 

“What do you think of this?” he asked. 

I daresay there were five thousand volumes in the book- 
cases, but these were not the chief objects that claimed my 
attention. Scattered around the apartment were all 
sorts of strange instruments, and charts. 

“You will see that I am a chemist,” he said nodding to 
certain apparatus, ‘‘ but Iam more than that; I am an 
alchemist. I interest myself in the occult sciences. You 


Ped 
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have read some of the novels of Bulwer Lytton. He used 
to be a friend of mine. We had one interest in common. 
We were both interested in what the world calls ‘ Black 
Art.’ I have also paid considerable attention to the study 
of astrology, and he pointed to certain charts. ‘“‘ Yes, 
you may look at the titles of the books, but I forbid you 
to take one out of the cases.” 

I cast a hurried glance along the book-shelves, and saw 
that the titles of the books bore out his statements. There 
were volumes on mesmerism, magic, alchemy and kindred 
subjects. One case was entirely filled with works bearing 
on Astrology. I judged too that he knew Hindustani, 
for there were a good many books in that language. His- 
tory was but iittle represented, but there were a good many 
volumes which seemed to bear on international politics. 
Altogether it was a remarkable library. 

“You have a wonderful collection here,’ I said.” “‘ I 
suppose you inherited most of them ? ” 

“Inherited,” he cried scornfully. “ My people have all 
been thick-headed, and have never cared for anything out- 
side one beaten track. No, I have collected them all 
myself.” 

“You must have spent a fortune here,” I sug- 
gested. 

“T would spend ten fortunes rather than not have 
them,” he said almost savagely. “‘ At one time it seemed 
as though all my desires were to be frustrated. As a 
younger son, I was as poor as a church mouse, But 
there—I have bought the great bulk of these books during 
the last year or two. Look here, will you;” and he opened 
a casket several feet long. I, like other doctors, had gone 
through the dissecting rooms, and was accustomed to 
gruesome sights, but I gave a start as I looked. 

The casket had several compartments, and it was filled 
with a strange assortment of uncanny objects. 

“‘T see you start,” he laughed. “ Yes, i ’*s a rather curi- 
ous collection, isn’t it? Those two skulls at one time con- 
tained the brains of the greatest criminals in Europe. 
That is the heart, in a petrified condition, of Pierre Lecosse, 
of Paris, who is said to have committed ten murders in cold 
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blood. That is the brain of Anatole Balzar, famous for 
his experiments in black art, and that,” pointing toa strange- 
looking instrument, “is my medium for getting into com- 
munication with the dead. Yes, I go altogether outside the 
beaten track of ordinary studies.” 

“T see you do. Have you ever published anything ? ” 

“ Publish !”’ and there was infinite scorn in his voice. 
“No, Dr. David Launceston, I do not publish, but I have 
friends, I have friends.” 

I continued to look around the room, hoping to fix upon 
something which would give me some hint as to his identity. 

“No, you will find nothing to help you,” he said, “ and 
do you know that beyond the few whom I trust implicitly, 
you are the only person who has been in this room since 
it came into my possession.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“T am not the man who stands on the house-tops and 
shouts,” he said. 

I made no reply to this, indeed, at that moment my mind 
was filled with something else. On the casket which he 
closed I saw a square piece of metal, which was fastened 
to the wood. On this metal a coat of arms was engraved. 
I was only able to give it a cursory glance, but I felt sure 
that if I saw a copy of it anywhere I should recognize it 
again. = 

“We will return to your room,” he said presently, and 
then with the suggestion of mountebank bravado which I 
had noticed before, he continued, “‘ You willsee now that I 
have many ways of discovering secrets, and you will realize 
that I am not a man to be played with.” 

“No,” I replied, “I see you are not.” 

He accompanied me to my bedroom, and then, looking at 
me with a strange glitter in his eyes, he said : “‘ This is our 
first and last meeting, Dr. David Launceston. Be thank- 
ful youare not dangerous tome. Good-bye, we shall never 
meet again, and the questions which have formed them- 
selves in your mind will never be answered.” 

He did not hold out his hand, neither did he remain © 
a second longer. Quickly and silently he left the room, 
leaving my mind in a kind of maze, 


- was a great blank. 
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I sat in the arm-chair before the fire, thinking of all I 
had seen and heard. Yes, in spite of himself, the man had 
given me certain clues. My mind fastened upon three 
things. First, I was in Cornwall. Second, the manhad 
been in the house only a few years ; third, the coat of arms 
I had seen on the casket belonged doubtless to an old 
Cornish family. These things I determined to bear in mind, 
I felt sure they would be of value to me. 

Presently I found myself growing sleepy, and my mind 
refused to fasten itself upon the problem which so interested 
me. I felt myself in a kind of dreamland. I was not ill, 
and yet I knew that I was in an abnormal condition. Pre- 
sently, in spite of my utmost endeavours to keep awake, 
everything seemed to be receding from me until the world 

When I awoke to consciousness again, I found myself 
shivering. I looked around me and instead of the heavy 
mahogany furniture which had surrounded me, I saw the 
trunks of great trees. In place of the armchair in which I 
had fallen asleep, I found myself lying on a carpet of leaves. 
The air was crisp and sharp ; I knew it was morning. 

When I rose to my feet, I felt as though a great weight 
fell from me. The memory of my last night’s experiences 
flashed before me. Yes, I was perfectly well ; every faculty 
was awake. 

It was a perfect autumn morning. The sky was clear, 
and birds chirped among the trees. The sun had risen 
perhaps two hours before. 

I wore my own clothes. My knapsack was fastened on 
to my shoulders. My watch had evidently been wound up. 
It pointed to the hour of nine. I felt in my pockets and 


’ found my few papers and my money. As far asI could 


judge nothing had been tampered with. 

“I heard the rumbling of a cart. 

“That’s good,” I reflected; ‘I can quickly discover 
where I am.” 

I found my way to a lane, where a miller’s cart trundled 
slowly along. The driver was seated on a sack of flour. 
I looked at the name on the cart, and saw the words, 
“Walter Kernick, Trekurgy.” 
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I took the map I had bought when I started my tour 
through Cornwall, and after some difficulty I found the 
parish of Trekurgy. It was situated fifty miles from 
Trevadlock, 


i J 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE END OF THE FIRST ACT 


HE miller’s cart was still in sight. Evidently both 
horse and man decided to act leisurely on this 
glorious autumn morning. Now that I was away from the 
shadow of the trees, and stood in the full blaze of the sun, 
it felt like July rather than September or October, except 
that there was a bite in the air not usually experienced in 
the summer months. I walked briskly after the cart, and 
in a few minutes overtook it. 
“ How far is the nearest village away ? ” I asked of the 
young fellow. 
“Bout a mile. Trekurgy church town,” was his reply. 
““T be goin’ there. Will ’ee ride? ” 
I climbed into the cart and sat beside him. 
“ You’m a stranger in thaise paarts, I reckon,” he said, 
after looking at me critically. 
“Yes,” I replied; “ I’m down here for holiday.” 
“Nothin’ much to come ’ere for.” 
“Not much, except beautiful scenery, and glorious air.” 
“Oa, the air es oal right, 1 spoase. Where do ’ee come 
from then, makin’ so bould ? ” 
“From London.” 
“‘ Good Lor’, and you’ve left London to come ’ere!”’ 
“Why not?” 
“Catch me laivin’ London, where ther’s so much goin’ 
on, to come ’ere wer’ ther’s nothin’ goin’ on.” 
“ Nothing ?”’ I queried. 
“Well, ’ardly nothin’, The tay drinks be oal ovver, 
and Summercourt Fair es ovver. That was a fortnight 
_agone,”’ 
131 
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“ And when was that ? I mean what date?” 

“‘Summercourt Fair! Why, that’s on the twenty-fifth 
of September. A fortnight to-day.” 

I made a quick calculation. It was on the day of Sum- 
mercourt Fair that I had found my way to Trevadlock, 
and it was ona Tuesday. It wasnow the ninth of October. 
I must have been lying at the unknown house for several 
days. 

This is the parish of Trekurgy ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Who's the squire of the parish?” 

“ There ed’n no squire, so to speak. Lord Seccombe do 
oan oal the land, but he doant live no where round ’ere. 
He d’live up Liskeard way.” 

“And who are the other landlords ? ” 

“Ther’s Squire Retallick and Squire Magor. They 
be the only two that I’d know ’bout. Squire Retallick 
do live t’ Carnwinnick and Squire Magor do live to Tre- 
nouth. Boath plaaces be several miles from here.” 

“Have you ever seen them?” 

“ Awiss. Arareould chap Squire Retallickes. He used 
to be a beggar fur ’untin’, but he’s gittin’ ould now, and 
very stout. I ain’t never seed Squire Magor. He’s a 
sodger he es. He’ssaid to be the tallest man in the county. 
Six foot six he es in his stockings.” 

“ And they are all the gentry around here? ” 

“ Tha’s oal, except the passons.” 

A little later we arrived at Trekurgy church town, a 
little village consisting of a parish church, two Methodist 
chapels, a schoolhouse, and about thirty cottages. 

“What’s the best inn here ? ” I asked. 

“The Queen’s Head es the only one,” was the reply. 
“ Bill Olver do kip it.” 

I thanked the miller’s son, for such he was, for the lift 
he had given me, and found my way to the inn. 

I found Bill Olver to be a man of some importance. He 
was not only the owner of the inn, but a farmer of some 
importance, as well as being a parish overseer and a 
registrar of births and deaths. I found him very willing 
to talk, and while some ham and eggs were being cooked 
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for me, I obtained all the information possible about the 
neighbourhood. 

As far as he knew, no man in any way resembling my 
late host lived within a radius of twenty miles of Tre- 


gy. 

I was not surprised at this. Evidently I had been placed 
in some sort of conveyance, and carried through the night 
to Trekurgy, a place far distant from the lonely house. 
The man had not boasted without reason. I had not the 
slightest idea who he was, or where he lived. Uncon- 
scious I had been taken to his dwelling and unconscious 
I had been taken away. The whole of the episode might 
be only adream. From the hour I had felt the great dark- 
ness fall upon me during the time I was talking with the 
two women, to the time I had awakened to find myself in the 
woods about a mile from Trekurgy village, I might have been 
dreaming a strange dream. Everything was mysterious. 
If I had described my experiences to any unimaginative 
man he would have told me Iwas romancing. But I knew 
that it was more than a dream. The facts were as I have 
described them, strange and inexplicable though they might 
be. 

The other thing, moreover, was real enough. My love 
for Avenel remained. Who she was, or what her story was, 
I could not tell. I had crossed the pathway of her life, 
seemingly by pure accident, but life could never be the 
same to me again. I knew too that she was in need of help, 
and come what might, I should never rest until I had found 
her again, and delivered her from her enemies. 

Before long my course of action was decided upon, and 
by six o’clock that evening I found myself at the Red Lion 
in Truro, where I found my luggage. The following morn- 
ing I started for Trevadlock. I had to goa good many 
miles by train and then take a long journey across country. 
This I decided to take on foot. For one thing, I found it 
exceedingly difficult to get a horse and trap, and for another 
I decided that it might hamper me. I did not know how 
long I might have to stay in the district of Trevadlock, or 
what duties I might feel called upon to perform. So after 
having made a few inquiries at the little wayside station, 
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I, with many conflicting thoughts in my mind and a strange 
feeling at my heart, started for the lonely house. 

As fortune would have it a man with a horse and trap 
overtook me, who gave me a lift for several miles of the 
journey, and as it was early when I left Truro, I found 
myself writhin a few miles of Trevadlock by a little after 
twelve o’clock. 

It was glorious weather. The summer had been wet, 
but the autumn was doing its best to atone for the cold, 
and rain of the earlier part of the year. The autumn 
tints were more beautiful than I had ever seen them 
and the air seemed like some fabled elixir of life. Pre- 
sently I heard the sound of the sea, and as the road on 
which I tramped, after the friendly farmer had dropped 
me, led to the summit of a hill, I obtained a view of 
perhaps the finest coastline in England, if not in the 
world. Never hadI seena sea so blue as it appeared that 
day, and as it rolled on the hard yellow sand which lay at 
the foot of the mighty cliffs, I felt that if people from 
other parts of the country knew of the glories of this 
Western county they would flock to it by thousands. From 
the point where I stood I could see at least twenty miles 
in each direction, and whether I looked north or south a 
grand panorama spread before me. 

In spite of myself too, the keen autumn air caused a feel- 
ing of exhilaration in my heart. I felt strong and vigorous 
too; my strange experiences had not affected my health, 
and I laughed at difficulties. I wasconfident that I should 
be able to deliver Avenel out of her troubles, and rosy 
pictures of the future appeared to me. 

When I was within a mile or so of Trevadlock, however, 
a strange feeling of depression possessed me. I was afraid 
to goon. All sorts of gloomy forebodings began to haunt 
me, and I realized the difficulties that stood in my way. 

Still I would not yield to them. Sitting down by the side 
of a purling stream, I ate a Cornish pasty which I had 
obtained at the hotel, and have declared ever since that it 
was one of the most delicious meals I ever enjoyed. I felt 
better for my repast too, and by the time I reached the 
vicinity of the gates which I first saw by the means of a 
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flash of lightning, my nerves began to tingle with the excite- 
ment at the thought of what might lie before me. 

A few minutes later I stood before the avenue of elms 
which led to the lonely house, and the first thing that struck 
me was a printed notice. It announced that “ Messrs. 
Brewer & Skidgemore had received instructions from Mr. 
Imla Jordan to let or sell the beautiful old Manor House of 
Trevadlock, full particulars of which could be obtained from 
them at St. Cormoran.” 

This announcement struck terror into my heart. I 
stopped in the road and tried to think what it portended. 
Imla Jordan had no thought of selling it when I had been 
with him. Besides, I felt sure he was not the owner of it. 
The man whose life was a mystery to me had arranged 
everything. Imla Jordan was only the tool he used, while 
he remained in the background unseen and unknown. Of 
one thing I was certain: the man was afraid of me, in spite 
of his boasts. My visit had changed his plans, and caused 
him to alter his course of action. 

But what had become of Avenel and her mother ? 
This was the all important question which faced me 
now. 

The gate was not locked. Feverishly I hurried up the 
drive ; and presently stood before the old house. Nothing 
seemed to be changed. It looked just as it had done onthe 
morning after the night of thestorm. Theivy-grown porch, 
the lichen-covered granite walls, the diamond paned 
windows, the paved courtyard. 

I stood and looked at it like a man in a dream. I felt 
as though watchful eyes were upon me, but I could see no 
one. The day was still as heaven, and save for the occa- 
sional rustle of a falling leaf no sound reached me. 

For a moment I dreaded going up to the porch and making 
inquiries. What had become of Avenel? What future 
had the man who was without mercy, and without con- 
science, destined for her? Was she still there, imprisoned 
behind those lonely walls? | 

A low growl reached me. It was the dog Satan, and 
_ although I longed to enter the house I went towards the 
evil-looking brute instead. He recognized me, and was 
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afraid. With a growl which was half a whine he crept back 
to his kennel. 

Still the feeling possessed me that I was watched; but 
although I looked carefully, no one was visible. 

I went up to the porch, still with the feeling that unseen 
eyes were upon me. The knocker on the great oak, iron- 
studded door caught my eye. fhad never noticed it before. 
It accorded with the architecture and the age of the house, 
but I was almost afraid to touch it. The part of the instru- 
ment which was intended to beat on the piece of iron in the 
door was shaped in the form of a human head, and the 
head resembled that of the man whom I had last seen in the 
house I had been unable to locate. Yes, the likeness was 
distinctly traceable—at least soit seemed tome. The pro- 
truding forehead, the wondrous eyes, the mocking smile. 
It seemed to forbid my touching it. 

Like a man in wrath I seized it and beat the head on the 
iron stud. I heard the noise resound through the house. 
T don’t know whether any who may chance to read this 
has ever knocked at a great empty house, and heard the 
sound echo through empty chambers. If so, especially if 
they have the gift of imagination, they will understand 
something of what I felt. The noise called up a thousand 
memories, a thousand weird fancies, as well as many strange 
unnamable fears. 

Presently the echoes died away, and silence reigned 
supreme. Itseemed as though the stillness of death were 
upon everything. 

I tried the door. It was securely bolted. No man 
could break down the solid oak boards without a heavy 
instrument. I remembered the narrow stone mullions of 
the windows. No one, especially no man of my build, 
could squeeze his way through them. 

I thought of going round the back, and trying to effect 
an entrance that way, but I stoodrooted at the front door. 

I seized the knocker again, and knocked louder than 
before, and again the sound reverberated through the lonely 
building. I heard Satan howling too; but there was no’ 


defiance in the sound he made, Evidently the creature 
was afraid, 
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“The house is empty,” I said to myself; “ they have 
evidently been removed, or murdered.” 

Scarcely had the thought passed through my mind when 
my heart gave a leap. Yes, the sound of footsteps were 
plain. Heavy, slouching footsteps they were, and they 
sounded clearly on the bare oak boards. I knew too that 
they were coming my way. Every step was nearer, and 
louder than the last, until at last they reached the great 
hall inside the door. 

I heard the bolts shoot back and the iron ring turn. 
A moment later the door opened, and I saw the face of Bill 
the idiot. 

At first he did not seem to recognize me. On the occa- 
sion on which he had seen me before, I wore a light knicker- 
bocker suit and a cloth cap, while now I was clothed in 
darker garments, and in place of a cap I had a hard hat. 
Perhaps this slight change was enough to keep him from 
identifying me. 

He stood blinking at me out of his small light, watery 
eyes, while on his face was the idiot’s grin I had noticed 
when I first saw him. 

“Don’t you remember me, Bill?” I said. ‘I am the 
doctor.” 

I thought at first that he was going to rush at me, but I 
stood and looked at him steadily, and as I did so, I noticed 
an expression of terror creep over his features. 

“Don’t be afraid, Bill,” I said, “ I’m not going to hurt 
you. I could if I would; but I won’t if you'll do what I 
tell you.” 

I entered the house as I spoke, and closed the door 
behind me, while he stood looking at me transfixed by 
terror. 

“ Where is Imla?” I said. 

“ Gone.” 

“And Bathsheba ? ” 

“se Gone.”’ 

The grin had left his face, and he uttered the words as 
though his mouth were roofless. 

“And the others?” ! 

He gave no answer, but I saw his under jaw moving 
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quickly, as though he were trying to speak but could not. 

“You know what I mean, Bill,” I said—‘ the ghosts. 
Where are they?” 

** Go-o-ne |” 

It was the only word he had spoken, but this time it was 
different. It might be that some ghostly terror were 
associated with it. 

“You are sure they are gone? Where are they gone? ” 

But he would not answer me. I tried him in many ways, 
but the only word I could get from him was that which he 

‘had uttered before. “‘ Gone.” 

“T’m going to see,”’ I said. 

He made a horrible sound as if in protest, but he did not 
seek to restrain me. He just stood and looked at me, while 
his under jaw worked nervously. 

I moved in the direction of the room where I had seen 
Avenel and her mother, and then stopped. 

“Are you here alone?” 

He nodded, but did not speak. 

**No one is in the house with you?” 

He shook his head. 

** And some one has told you that you must tell nothing.” 

He did not reply, but I knew that this was so. 

“Some one has threatened you with something terrible 
if you talk?” 

He breathed a tremendous sigh, while his great ‘chest 
heaved. 

“Was it Imla or Bathsheba ? ” 

He spoke no word ; but I knew that it was not them of 
whom he was afraid. 

“It was not Imla or Bathsheba,” I went on; “ it was 
some one else. It was a pale man with terrible eyes—eyes 
that looked through you. He made you think of devils; 
he threatened he would send you to hell.” 

I believe the poor idiot would have fallen if I had not 
caught him and upheld him. 

“You need not be afraid, Bill,” I said, “‘ you have told me 
nothing. Besides, I am not afraid of him.” 

He looked at me as if in wonder. 


“Tam going upstairs,” I said. ‘ Will you come? ” 
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He shrunk back with a cry. What thoughts and fears 
were in his poor stunted brain I did not know, but I knew 
that he had been frightened into silence, that try as I might 
I should never get a word from him. 

I found my way to the secret stairs, and presently reached 
the door of the room I have previously mentioned. The 
place was empty. It had been swept and garnished Not 
a vestige of anything remained which suggested that the 
place had been occupied. The adjoining rooms were just 
the same. Not a stick of furniture, not a scrap of waste 
paper indicated that the apartments had lately been occu- 
pied by two women with an unknown fear in their 
hearts. 

I stood still, and listened. Everything was as silent 
as death. I looked through the windows on to the weed- 
grown garden, I tried to imagine how they had got away. 
Had they escaped of their own accord, or were they still at 
the mercy of the man who had socompletely outwitted me, 
and had mastered me with the ease with which a strong 
man can master a timid child? 

A deathly silence was the only answer I received to the 
questions which were surging in my mind. It might be 
that all I had seen and heard since I had entered the house 
was only a dream. But I knew it was not a dream. The 
memory of what I had seen and heard was no dream, and 
my love was not a dream. Rather it was the most potent 
thing in my life. It mastered my whole being ; it possessed 
me completely, and then and there I vowed in my heart that 
whether my life were long or short, I would never rest until 
I had solved the mystery, and until Avenel could live the 
life God intended her to live. 

Again I examined every nook and crevice, again and 
again I tried to discover something which might be a clue. 
But there was nothing, absolutely nothing. Avenel and 
her mother had gone, and there was not the suggestion of 
a trace left behind. 

“God help me,” I cried aloud, and then scarcely know- 
ing I was speaking I continued, ‘‘ and God will help me, 
Avenel, and I will deliver you. Do not be afraid.” 

Still silence. And yet I felt as though I were not alone, 
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as though she were near me in spirit, as though she heard - 
the words I uttered. 

Presently I went downstairs again, and found the idiot 
lad just where I had left him. 

“They are gone, Bill,” I said. 

It seemed as though a look of relief passed over his face ; 
I was sure my words brought him comfort. , 

“T am going over the rest of the house, Bill,” I said. 
“Will youcome? You are left here to show people around, 
you know.” 

He followed me like a dog. From room to room I went, 
and examined every cupboard, every closet. I knew it was 
useless, but still I felt impelled to do so. Occasionally I 
looked at the poor idiot lad, wondering how much he knew. 
I could not understand the way he looked at me, but he 
never spoke a single word. 

Two hours later I decided to leave. I knew I could do 
no good by staying there. Those whom I had come 
to seek were gone, and the mystery of their lives remained 
as great a mystery as ever. 

I held out my hand to the idiot as I stood outside the 
porch. “I am going now, Bill,” I said ‘“ Good-bye. 
We shall meet again sometime.” 

He caught my hand and held it tight. 

“You beant feared ev en!” he gasped. 

ae No.” 

“You waant laive em ’urt me?” 

“e No’ 

“ An’ you waant tell?” 

e No.” 

He put his hand in his pocket, and took something from 
it, which he gave me like one in great agony. Then he 
sag into the house, and I heard him bolting the 

oor. 

For three days I remained in the neighbourhood, making 
all the inquiries I dared. But I learnt nothing—absolutely 
nothing. Every road of inquiry led to a cul-de-sac. I 
learnt nothing as to the whereabouts of Imla Jordan or 
Bathsheba, while as for the man who, I felt sure, was at 
the back of everything, no sign, no trace of him could I 
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discover, and no information concerning him could I 
gather. 

In due course I returned to Wimpole Street. My holiday 
was over, and my work faced me. But I knew that my 
life was changed, a new motive power was in my heart. 
I knew too that I should never know rest or peace until 
I had solved the mystery I have described, and that I 
should never rest until I had delivered the woman I loved 
I had vowed in my own heart that I would do this. I had 
promised her that I would not fail her. As on the night 
of my arrival in London I sat alone, thinking of all that 
had taken place, I knew that tremendous difficulties faced 
me, knew too that forces of which I was ignorant were 
opposed to me, but I did not fear or falter. 

My profession was dear to me—nay, that is too mild a 
description ; it was a passion, a passion which up to my 
Cornish visit mastered me. But a greater motive force 
than love for my profession was at work within me now. 
I must find Avenel, and I must deliver her. d 

If ever there was a danger of my forgetting her, which 
God knows there was not, that danger would be removed 
by reading the words, written in a schoolgirl’s hand, 
on the piece of paper which the idiot lad had given me. 
That piece of paper lies before me now as I write, and I 
copy the words which she wrote— 


“T shall trust you wholly, trust you without fear. 
“* AVENEL.” 


END oF Part I 


Part II 


CHAPTER I 
AN UNEXPECTED PATIENT 


HAT part of the story of my life which I have written 
is, as those who have read these pages know, a 
narrative of what took place in what was then an obscure 
county in the far West of England. What I have now 
to tell mainly took place far from the rockbound coast 
and lonely hills and dales of the land of Tre Pol, and Pen. 
And yet all my later experiences, or at least those which 
I regard as worthy of recording here, are bound up with, 
and in consequence of, the happenings of the short time I 
spent in Cornwall during the last days of September and 
the early days of October in the year 1870. 

My life before that had been uneventful. My parents 
having died in my youth, I had been cared for by guar- 
dians. Like hosts of other lads belonging to the middle 
classes, I had gone to a good public school and thence 
to Cambridge. When I came of age I found myself in 
possession of a comfortable income; by no means large, 
but still large enough, had I so desired, to spend my 
life in idleness. But I had no temptation to do this. 
Although keen at sports I belonged to the reading set, and 
having decided to enter the medical profession I gave my 
whole energies to it and was able to write M.D. at the 
end of my name when I was still a very young man. But 
I never undertook a general practice. My private income 
enabled me to specialize, and being an enthusiast, I obtained 
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a certain reputation among medical men, at an age when 


many others had failed to qualify at all. 

Indeed, at the time I had taken my holiday in Cornwall 
I had more than my share of patients and my life was 
Ez full of my work that there was little room for anything 
else. 

This, in brief, was mystory. I had many acquaintances, . 
but few friends. I was looked upon as a man wedded to 
his work. I went but little into society, and when I was 
not attending to my patients, I was generally making 
investigations on the lines I have mentioned early in these 

ages. 
I might add that by many I was looked upon as some- 
what of a heretic, and some of my medical brethren did 
not hesitate to call me something of an adventurer. But 
that was natural. The medical faculty has always been 
conservative, and it was far more conservative at the 
time of which I write than it is to-day. Indeed, I have 
special reasons for knowing that what was laughed at in 
the early seventies, or if not laughed at condemned as 
dangerous, is to-day generally accepted. ; 

But it is not of my profession that I propose to write. 
Only in so far as it is interwoven with the story I have 
to tell, will it find any room in these pages. 

For some weeks after my return from Cornwall, I was 
so engaged in my work that I could give but little time 
to the solution of the problem which faced me. And 
indeed had I been able to devote my whole time to it, I 
do not see that I could have done anything. My life in 
Cornwall, seemed a thing apart. Suddenly I was confronted 
with a strange set of experiences, and then just as suddenly, 
the curtain had fallen, and all became blank. Of all the 
actors I had met in the strange drama, none remained 
but the grinning idiot and the snarling dog. In the dark- 
ness I had first met them, and into the darkness they had 

one. 

3 Of course, even during my busy life, following my 
Cornish holiday, I made all the inquiries possible; but 
the data upon which I had to go was so small and so 
mysterious that nothing came of them. I might as well 
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have been utterly inactive, perhaps it had been better 
if I had been. 

During the Christmas which followed I again snatched 
a few days from my work and went to Cornwall, but my 
journey was in vain. Where Imla Jordan and Bathsheba 
had gone, no one knew. Trevadlock was “‘still to be sold 
or let,” but no one took advantage of the offer. Indeed 
I discovered during my visit that it was entirely forsaken. 
Bill the idiot had also left the district and no one knew 
of his whereabouts. 

I shall never forget the utter feeling of desolation that 
possessed me as I stood before the gloomy building. The 
day was dark and drear, while a thin mist enveloped 
everything. Not a sound was to be heard, nor a soul 
seen. It seemed to me like a great charnel house. 

Perhaps the reader will remember that on the night 
when the elder of the two women began to tell me her 
story, she mentioned the fact that she was an Edgecumbe, 
and that she had married General , but before she could 
utter the name, everything as far as I was concerned was 
enveloped in darkness. 

The information was very little, but as it seemed to 
be a possible clue I investigated on those lines. Of course 
Edgecumbe is a well-known name, more particularly 
associated with the West of England. I soon discovered, 
however, that there were numerous families, both impor- 
tant and unimportant which bore the name. I made 
every possible inquiry, but learnt nothing. As far as I 
could learn, no Edgecumbe bearing any resemblance to 
this woman had married a general or any soldier whatever. 
Moreover, there was no mystery associated with any one 
bearing the name. Everything I learnt, suggested nothing 
but commonplace respectability concerning those who 
boasted the name. 

I could fill many pages with accounts of the inquiries 
I made, but I should only weary the reader by doing so, 
especially as nothing came of them. 

Concerning my endeavour to discover the identity of 
the man who, I was sure, was the prime mover of everything, 
T was just as unsuccessful. Whoever he was, or wherever 
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he was, he had been able to hide himself so completely, 
or to disguise himself so perfectly, that I was completely 
in the dark. No one answering to his description was 
either known or heard of. But as far as he was concerned 
I reserved judgment. I reflected that my inquiries must 
of necessity be imperfect, and I promised myself that 
arduous as the task might be, I would, during the following 
summer, again visit Cornwall, and by the aid of a parochial 
history of the county learn something about all the leading 
families. 

Meanwhile week followed week, and month followed 
month, until March came, and I was as much in the dark 
as ever concerning the destiny of the lonely girl who had 
come into my ,life so strangely. Indeed, but for the fact 
that my heart had gone out to her in such a strong absorbing 
passion, I should have given up both endeavour and hope 
of ever knowing anything more about the mystery in 
which I had become enmeshed. So completely had every 
avenue of investigation become closed, and so impossible 
did it seem to gain further knowledge, that it appeared 
utterly foolish to trouble any more about it. But it was 
impossible for me to give up hope or endeavour, and I 
knew that even should I live to thrice the age allotted to 
man, I should never rest until the mystery was solved, 
and the lonely child freed from the dangers which sur- 
rounded her. 

Sometimes indeed I found it difficult to refrain from 
abandoning my profession, and giving myself completely 
to the task of finding her. But sanity prevailed, and 
while, as I have said, I left nothing undone which was 
possible to do, I continued the investigations which 
for years had been the great passion of my life. In con- 
sequence of this I was able to finish a small work on which 
I had for a long time been engaged, and which was pub- 
lished in the March after my Cornish visit. 

It was on the sixth of the month, I remember, when it 
was issued, and I was sitting on the evening of that day 
looking through the volume which cost me so much labour. 
Throughout the day, I had been more than usually busy, 
and had been seeing patients up to late in the afternoon. 
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When the last had gone I closed the door behind her with 
a sigh of relief, and then went to the window and looked 
out into the gloomy street. All through the day it had 
been sleeting and raining, and it was biting cold. It was 
true the days were perceptibly lengthening, but there were 
no signs of winter’s relaxing its grip. Sometimes in March, 
I have felt as though spring were in the air, but there was 
no suggestion of spring that day. I could fancy the people 
shivering as they went along the street. I could see the 
little heaps of sleet which the rain had failed to melt. I 
felt tired and depressed, perhaps it was the reaction after 
a hard trying day. 

I had little appetite for my evening meal I remember, 
and when it was over, I threw myself in a big chair before 
the fire, and began to scan the pages of my little book. 

It was a very small affair, only a preface in fact 
to the larger work I contemplated in later years, which 
book I looked forward to as the great labour of my life. 
Still this was not altogether unimportant. It was the 
register of years of careful research, and contained facts 
which I believed to be unknown to the medical faculty. 

Of course I had great hopes concerning it. It was my 
first book, and I imagine that there is no young author, 
whatever may be the subject on which he writes, but who 
looks upon his first published volume as an epoch-making 
event. I began to dream of what the medical papers 
would say about it, and then came into my heart a great 
longing that Avenel should hear of it, and rejoice in what 
I hoped would be a great success. 

Presently my eyes rested upon a page which sent my 
mind back to the night I had talked with Imla Jordan 
about the disease he so much dreaded. Where was he 
now I wondered? Was he really a victim to the thing 
he feared, or had I been right in my diagnosis ? 

I put some more fuel on the fire, and watched while the 
logs flamed up the chimney. Outside the wind howled, 
and the rain and sleet pattered against the windows. 
Again I was reminded of the night of the storm in Cornwall, 
ae of the lonely old house around which the storm 

owled, 
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The traffic I remember was less than usual that night, 
and the street was comparatively silent. No wonder! 
It was not a night on which people would venture out 
unless compelled by necessity. 

Presently I heard a vehicle stop at my own door, and 
a minute later the bell rang. 

“T hope it’s no one to see me,” I reflected. ‘I have 
had enough for to-day.” 

I listened a second, and heard the sounds of voices in 
the passage below. Usually I paid no attention to such 
things, but to-night I was interested, I did not know why. 

The house in which I lived was one of the smallest in 
the street, and I rented the whole of it. I preferred living 
at the scene of my work rather than following the example 
of so many of my confréres, who engaged one or two rooms 
for consultation purposes, and lived elsewhere. Being a 
bachelor, moreover, I kept a small staff of servants and I 
had told the man who usually attended the door and 
showed in patients, that he could have the evening free. 
As a consequence, only my housekeeper, an elderly woman, 
and a young girl were in the house. 

A few seconds later I heard Mrs. Reynolds coming up 
the stairs. I knew it was she by her heavy leisurely tread. 

“Yes, Mrs. Reynolds, what is it ? ” I said as she entered 
the room and stood panting before me. 

She waited for a few seconds before replying. ‘‘ Excuse 
me, sir,” she burst out at length; ‘“‘ but I can’t come up- 
stairs like I used to, and that girl Charlotte isn’t fit to be 
seen. -Not but what she’s a good girl, sir, but she do take 
a long time washing up the dinner things. That’s why 
I ’ad to go to the door myself, sir.” 

“And who is it, Mrs. Reynolds?” 

“T can’t say as ’ow I like the looks of him, sir. He 
won’t tell his name, but ’ee says as he wants to see you 
particular.” 

“Tt’s a man then?” 

“Tt is, sir, and I don’t like his ways. At first he seemed 


afraid to come in at all. I thought he would have run 


away when I told him you were in, and when he’d come 
inside the door, he just looked at me like a natural.” 
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“Well, where is he now?” 

“You'll excuse me, sir, for leavin’ him down in the 
hall alone, but I didn’t know what to do. All the same 
he isn’t a thievin’ man, I could see that, and so I told him 
I’d run up and tell you that he was there.” 

“ And he wouldn’t give any name?” 

‘No, sir. He said the name didn’t matter, and he did 
act strange.” 

ca Why ? ” 

‘Why, he said, ‘ Tell him I come from Satan and then 
he’ll know who I am.’” 

“Go down and show him up quickly, Mrs. Reynolds,” 
I said, and then I added, ‘‘ But no, never mind, I'll go 
down myself.” 

“Thank you, sir, if you would,” said Mrs. Reynolds, 
evidently much relieved, ‘‘ The truth is, I wanted to tell 
him to leave the house, for I didn’t like the look of him 
and he made me feel all creepy.” 

By the time she had finished I was on the landing. 
I fancied it might be the man whom I knew was responsible 
for Avenel’s imprisonment, the secret of whose life I 
was unable to discover. 

The passage was only dimly lit, but I could see a strange- 
looking figure standing by the door. His face was almost 
entirely hidden, for he had not removed the large black 
felt hat which was drawn down over his ears. The collar of 
his Inverness cape was turned up too, as though he were 
wishful to hide his identity. 

As I came up close to him, I thought he shrunk from 
me like a man afraid. 

“You wish to see me, I’m told?” 

The man gave a start. There seemed to be something 
familiar about him, but I was not quite certain. Practically 
only his eyes were visible, and these were fixed intently 
on me. Of one thing I was sure. It was not the man of 
the piercing eyes. 

““T do, Dr. Launceston.” 

The voice was hoarse and tremulous, and as I looked 
at him I thought he rocked to and fro. 

“Come with me, will you?” 
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“Are you alone? Is any one with you?” 

“T am quite alone. Come.” 

We went side by side up the stairs. He walked heavily. 
I saw that his boots were country made, and were what 
were called “‘ Wellingtons” at the time of which I write. 
The clothes, too, were country made, but of good 
material. 

“Will you sit there, Imla Jordan,’’ I said, when we had 
reached the room where I had been sitting. I drew up 
a chair to the fire as I spoke. 

He looked fearfully around the room, and then gave a 
sigh as if of relief. 

“ But you'll want to take off your hat and cape first,” 
I went on. 

“You know who I am, then?” 

“Of course I do. I am very glad to see you.” — 

He looked at me suspiciously as if there were a double 
meaning in my words. That he was under a great excite- 
ment no one could help noticing. 

“You are sure you are quite alone?” 

“Quite. There’s no one in the house but servants.” 

“ And—and are you expecting any one to-night?” 

“ No—no one.” 

He divested himself of his hat and cape, which I took 
from him. I could not help being startled at his appear- 
ance. His skin looked more unhealthy than ever, and 
there was a haunted look in his eyes. That he was very 
ill I did not doubt, but I could not help feeling that he 
was more afraid than ill. 

“Have you had dinner?” 

“ T’ve had something to eat. Yes, Ihave hadsomething. 
All I want. I say—you—you-——” 

He stopped suddenly. His manner reminded me of 
the time we had spent together in Cornwall, when he had 
seemed on the point of telling me something, and then 
stopped as if some one had bidden him be silent. 

He sat down in the chair I had drawn close to the fire, 


and spread his hands before the blaze. I noticed that 


they had become thinner. 
“ This is comfort, this is comfort,” he said as if to him- 
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self. ‘‘My word, doctor, but it must have cost you a 
trifle to furnish this room.” 

I thought he was trying to appear at ease, and as I was 
anxious that he should be I replied that I was a bachelor, 
and liked comfort. I brought a box of cigars too, and 
after a little hesitation he took one. 

‘“‘T want an understanding with you,” he said presently. 

“ Certainly,” I replied, ‘“‘ what is it?” ° 

“You mean friendly, don’t you?” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

He hesitated a second, and then went on hurriedly— 

“You don’t bear no grudge, do you? Yes, I know 
what’s in your mind. You were a bit too clever for me. 
I was no match for you. You found out things in spite 
of me, but I don’t bear you any grudge. Besides it wasn’t 
my doing, I’ll swear it wasn’t my doing.” 

“T never thought it was,” I replied. 

Again that look of cunning which I remembered so 
well, came into his eyes. He seemed to be trying to guess 
how much I knew. 

“Who did you think it was then?” 

“‘T didn’t think. I knew then; I know now.” 

He moved uneasily in his chair, while on his face was 
an expression that reminded me of an ill-trained dog, 
who had not made up his mind whether to be friendly or 
quarrelsome. 

“Come now, Imla Jordan,” I said, “‘ you have come to 
me about something important. You have come to tell 
me something ; you are very much afraid, and you want 
me to help you.” 

His face became more haggard than ever, and the old 
haunted look came back to his eyes. 

“You are right,” he said hoarsely. ““ My God, you are 
right ;”” and again he looked fearfully around the room. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ADVANTAGE OF BEING A DOCTOR 


URING the time we had been talking, I had been 
carefully considering not only the reason why Imla 
Jordan might have come to me, but howI could turn it to 
good account. As will be seen from the conversation I have 
recorded, I gave him no idea that I was overwhelmed with joy 
that he had come, and that I had determined not to let 
him leave me until I had learnt all he knew concerning the 
problem which faced me. Yet such was the case. I had 
never hoped for such good fortune. Vainly I had tried 
to find him, and now that he had come to me of his own 
accord, it was for me to take full advantage of it. But 
it would not be good policy to let him see it. The man, 
like his master, was a mystery to me, and he possessed 
a kind of cunning that must be carefully dealt with. 

“T have wanted to come to you for months,” he said, 
after a somewhat painful silence. 

“Why have you not come? You knew where I lived. 
I am not a difficult person to find.” 

“You don’t know—you don’t know, Dr. Launceston. 
You don’t know what took place after—that night. If 
you knew you would pity me. You see I ought not to 
have allowed you to come into the house at all. I—I 
had my orders.” 

“ Of course you had,” I replied; “‘ but he knew I was 
there. You told him the morning after I came.” 

“ How—how did you know?” he gasped. 

“Look here, Imla Jordan,” I said quietly, ‘it will be 
well for you to understand that I am nota fool. It will, 
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really. It will be well for you to realize that you have 
been engaged in a very dangerous business.” 

““More dangerous than you think,” he blurted out. 
There was a snarl in his voice, and I think he was sorry. 
the moment he had spoken. 

“Not a bit more dangerous than I think,” I replied 
“T’ll go further. The work in which you were engaged 
was so dangerous, that I have only to call a policeman, 
and tell him what I know, for you to be placed in a public 
institution that would not be good for your health.” 

My words did not frighten him at all. I saw that what 
he feared was not the law of the country, but something 
far more personal. A cunning smile appeared on his 
‘face ; he seemed to treat what I had said as a joke. 

I saw I had made a mistake, so I went on quietly, 
“Perhaps you do not realize this, but I who know more 
about these matters than you do, tell you it is so. A 
prison cell is about the worst thing for your complaint 
that I can think of.” 

I saw I had touched him to the quick, but I had not 
mentioned his real fear. 

“Of course you are afraid of the man with the strange 
eyes,” I continued. 

I saw that he was wondering how I knew about his 
employer, and for some time he was silent. 

“You saw him then?” he said presently. 

“Of course I saw him.” 

“ But—but how did he——” 

He stopped again. He seemed afraid to ask the question 
which was on his lips. 


“ Look here,” he blurted out presently, “‘ I’ll be straight 
and open with you.” 

“That will be best,” I replied. I spoke quietly, almost 
indifferently in fact; but my heart beat faster than was 
its wont. I hoped that I was on the point of learning 
the things which for months I had been longing to know. 

“T am very ill,” he said after a few seconds, and his 
voice was hoarse. ‘‘ The old pains have come on worse 
than ever—worse than ever. I’m losing flesh too.” 

“It is easy to see that,’ was my rejoinder, 
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“When you’d gone I was inafunk. Of course he— 
but I needn’t say anything about that. I was in a blue 
funk. I shouldn’t have let you stay but one night at 
Trevadlock but for my hope that you would be able to 
cure me. You see I never told him you were staying 
on. I hoped he wouldn’t find out.” 

“But he knew I was there.” 

“How did you find out? But I had to tell him all 
about it—everything. And I promised him you should 
leave next day. He was very particular about that. All 
the same I kept you there. Don’t ask me to tell you who 
I mean by ‘him.’ I can’t and that’s the truth, and if I 
could I daren’t, and there you are.” 

The man shuddered as he spoke; it was easy to see 
that a great fear possessed him. 

“But he found out,’ he continued. ‘‘ How he did 
it I don’t know, but he did. He knows everything. He 
knows that I’ve come to see you here. I’d bet a ten-pound 
note, if I had it, that he knows. Some men say they don’t 
believe in the devil, doctor, but I do. Let any man see 
what'l have seen, and he’d believe too. Charles Bradlaugh 
would believe. Why, why. Again he stopped and 
looked eagerly around the room. - 

“What was I saying?” he asked presently. 

“T think you’ve wandered from what you meant to 
say,’ was my reply. ‘‘ You were beginning to tell me 
why you came to me. You said you were in a blue funk 
when I was spirited away from Trevadlock.” 

“Oh, yes, you see I was hoping you would cure me, 
You told me you could, you know, and so when you were 
gone I was left in the lurch. I had to hook it too. He 
told me to, and I had to obey him. I daren’t go against 
him in anything. I oughtn’t to be telling you this. I 
swore I wouldn’t before I came in, but although you say 
nothing you seem to be dragging the words from me.” 

“You had to leave Trevadlock,” Isaid. ‘‘ Yes, I know 
that. Where did you go, and where did Bathsheba 

or” 

“ Never mind about that. But, Isay, you mean friendly, 
don’t you? I never meant you any harm, so help me 
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God I didn’t. You were cleverer than I and found out 
things, but I didn’t harbour any grudge.” 

“Well, go on,” I said. ‘‘ You’ve not got to the thing 
that brought you here yet.” 

“No, I haven’t, doctor. But, look here, after you’d 
gone, I went to another chap, a specialist he is. I couldn’t 
afford it, because I’ve hardly a penny to bless myself with, 
but I went and paid him his two guineas.” 

“‘ Well?” I asked somewhat eagerly, for my professional 
interest was being aroused. 

“ He didn’t spend long over me.” 

“Did you tell him what I had said to you?” 

“T did and I didn’t. I told him what the chap in 
Plymouth said, and then I remarked that I'd accidentally 
met a doctor chap who told me that I hadn’t got—what I 
feared.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“He didn’t even ask your name, but he told me that 
—I say, doctor, do tell me you can cure me!” and his voice 
trembled with anguish. 

“But what did he say?” I repeated. 

“He as good as told me I might order my coffin,” he 
said fearfully ; ‘‘ he told me the thing was too far advanced 
even for an operation.” 

As I looked at him I wondered if I were not wrong in 
my diagnosis. Certainly his face was almost as the face 
of a dead man as he sat there that night. 

“And did you do nothing more? Did you go to no 
one else?” 

“Not for a time. I daren’t try and find you out. He 
threatened me that if I went near you, he would—but 
don’t let’s talk about that. At Christmas I plucked up 
courage to come to London. I had heard of a very great 
man, and I went to see him.” 

“What is his name?” 

He told me. It was one of the best known names in 
the profession. 

“And what did he tell you?” 


“He confirmed what the other said. I—I told him 
about you, too,” 
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“Oh, you did. And what did he say?” 

“He kind of smiled and hinted that you were a very 
young man.” 

“But he gave you no hope?” 

“None. He—he gave me six months. After that I 
gave up hope, but after a time I got to talking to Bathsheba 
about it, and—and—well, I’ve come.” 

“T see, you regard me as a sort of forlorn hope?” 

“Doctor—I say, I don’t want to die. I want to live. 
Even yet I have something to live for. He said that— 
but never mind that—I want to live, and so—well, you 
gave me hope. You belong to the new school, I’m told, 
and you know how I feel.” 

“Yes, I think I know how you feel.” 

I spoke as though I were indifferent about his trouble, 
as though I had entirely given him up. 2 

“But,” he gasped, “‘you don’t mean to throw me 
over, do you? Try and think how a man feels when 
his death warrant has been written.” He waited a few 
seconds, and then went on, “I’m a poor man, I’ve no 
money, as I told you, but for the sake of old times—why, 
I’ve come all the way to London to see you!” 

“T am willing to pay you handsomely for your hos- 
pitality in Cornwall,” I replied coldly. “I'll pay you 
just as I would pay if I went to a good hotel.” 

“But look here, Dr. Launceston, you don’t mean to 
say ?—my God, don’t look like that!” 

“You've visited two specialists since you saw me, and 
they have given you no hope. They’ve given you only 
a few months. What’s the use of further talking.” 

“But you gave me hope, you told me you could cure 


“ That was six months ago, and you’ve had later advice. 
I don’t know what developments there may have been 
since then. Besides I am a busy man, and have my own 
patients to attend to.” 

“ But let me be your patient, too. I know I am very 
poor, but don’t be hard on me, I'll pay you all I can.” 
“What will you pay me?” : 

He looked at me cunningly, and he gave a brutal kind 
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of laugh. ‘Oh, it’s a matter of paying, is it?” he said. 
“T didn’t think you were that sort of fellow.” 

“Yes. I’m that sort of fellow.” 

“Well, what shall I pay you? Name your price. 
Business is business. I'll pay you a sovereign down, and 
then if you cure me—well, say another sovereign.” 

“You hold your life cheaply,” I replied quietly. ‘‘ Two 
pounds. You cannot think you are worth very much. 
Two pounds is the price of a good dinner here in London.” 

“Well, tell me what you want. But don’t be hard on 
me, doctor. I’m as poor as a church mouse, I am really. 
Why—why—but there, let me down easily. Say five 
pounds. Will that do? and we'll say nothing about your 
paying for board and lodgings in Cornwall.” 

I was certain now of what I had before suspected. 
Greed formed a strong element in the man’s nature. He 
would do much for money, while to part with it was like 
parting with his blood. In a few years he would become 
a miser. 

“Now, look here, I am going to be frank with you, but 
first of all let me examine you.” 

“Yes, yes, examine me, doctor, and God—help me!” 

Half an hour later he was sitting in the armchair, and 
I saw by the look in his eyes that he was in an agony of 
suspense. During the examination I had not spoken a 
word. It may be that my conduct seems cruel; but I 
knew the kind of man with whom I was dealing and the 
purpose I had in my heart was ever before me. 

““You—you said you would be frank with me,” he 
gasped. 

“Yes, I will be frank with you,” I replied. “‘ Of course 
you know you are very ill.” 

“Yes, yes! Good Lord, don’t I know it!” 

“And you’ve been to three specialists besides myself, 
each of whom has told you that your case is hopeless.” 

“But you don’t say so, too! Dr. Launceston, don’t 
say that.” 

I was silent a few seconds, then I said, “I hold to the 
opinion I held in Cornwall. Of course I may be mistaken, 
and in any case your trouble has become more pronounced 


them, you had better go to Dr. 


- 
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since then, and even if you can be cured it will take much 
longer.” 

“Yes, yes, but you can cure me. Tell me that! For 
God’s sake, tell me that!” . 

“ And you offer me five pounds for doing it!” 

“But think how poor I am. And you are well off! 
That specialist told me that. If I can—but I say, you 
can cure me, can’t you?” 

“Yes, I believe I can cure you, and I will do my best 
to do so—on certain conditions.” 

The poor wretch leapt to his feet in delighted ecstasy, 
“Oh, doctor! doctor!” he cried, then he added, “ But 
you won’t be hard on me, will you?” 

“T will tell you my conditions,’” I replied quietly—‘‘ my 
only conditions. If you do not feel disposed to accept 

again.” an 

“ But he said I was a dead man ! Oh T'll accept them, 
never fear! But you won’t behard on me, will you? Tell 
me how much!” 

“ As far as money is concerned, nothing at all,” I replied, 
and I saw the light of joy flash into his eyes again. ‘ The 
payment I exact is of a different nature.” 

“What do you mean, doctor? Tell me that! Don’t 
you see how I am suffering!” 

“My conditions are these,” I replied. ‘‘ You must tell 
me everything you know about those two women who 
were imprisoned at Trevadlock. Everything. You must 
tell me when they were brought there. The reason for 
bringing them there, and everything you have discovered 
about them. Then you must tell me all about the man 
who employed you. I want to know his name, his history, 
how you came to know him, what brought you into his 
power. I want to know where he lives in Cornwall, and 
in what esteem he is held. I want to know the reward 
he offered you—in fact, everything that concerns you and 
him.” 


I watched his face as I spoke, and saw that pale and 
haggard as he had been before, his appearance became 


_ more deathly. His eyes dilated with terror, and his hands 


trembled. 
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“ Why—why do you want to know?” he gasped. 

“That’s not the point,” I replied. ‘Naturally I 
have my own reasons.” 

He continued to stare at me with wide-open fearful 
eyes for some seconds. At length he blurted out— 

“T can’t, doctor, I can’t. I would if I could, but as 
surely as there’s a God above, I can’t, I dare not. Why, 
why !—No, I dare not!” 

“Very well,” I said quietly, “then there’s no more to 
be said about it ;” and I began to put away my instruments. 

“You mean that!” he gasped. 

“ Certainly I mean it.” 

“ But I’m a dying man! Think of that!” 

“You have still Dr. —— to go to,” I replied. 

“ But he said—oh, doctor, don’t be cruel, don’t play 
with me!” 

Never did I see such a look of agony on a man’s face, 
never did I hear a man’s voice sound so hoarse, so unnatural. 
But I did not speak. I went on quietly putting away my 
instruments, and fastened the case with a little snap. 

“Pity me! for God’s sake, pity me!” he said. 

I did pity him. I felt like giving him all the hope I 
dared, and to promise him all I could without any con- 
ditions whatever. The man’s voice, his face almost 
turned me from my purpose. 

But I saw another face even as I looked at his. It 
was the face of Avenel. Her eyes were pleading, her lips 
were tremulous. I heard her voice, I remembered her 
words. I remembered, too, the words she had written 
on the scrap of paper which I treasured and which the ~ 
idiot boy had given me. And her appeal was a thousand 
times stronger than that of the man before me. I might 
be cruel to him, but I must do what I had vowed to do. 
Chance—or Providence—had sent this man to me, and I 
dared not throw away the weapon that had been placed 
in my hands. I was fighting for Avenel’s freedom, her 
safety ; I was fighting for the love which had been kindled 
in my heart, the love which had become the greatest 
passion of my life. 

I did not know what I should do if he persisted in his 
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refusal. I did not think of it. This I know: I was 
adamant. For this I have found: love which removes 
mountains and softens the hardest heart may be cruel 
too; love can resist, even unto death. 

Imla Jordan sat looking at me with terror in his eyes, 
and he watched me as a cat watches a mouse. I knew he 
was looking for the slightest sign of yielding on my part. 

**T know nothing,” he stammered presently. 

“That is a lie,” I replied. 

“Well, nothing—worth your knowing.” 

I did not speak, but I removed my case of instruments, 
and then drawing my chair before the fire, I lit a cigar. 

“Where are you staying?” I asked carelessly. “I 
expect my man will be home by this time. I will ring 


' for him, and he shall fetch you a cab, It’s a terribly 


cold night.” 

He did not speak, but sat watching me. I knew he 
was faced with a terrible alternative. ‘‘Skin for skin, all 
that a man hath will he give for his life,”’ the devil is made 
to say in the book of Job, and the words strike deep into 
the roots of life. I knew how he feared death, and how 
greatly he longed to live. Therefore I realized how great 
was the fear which kept him from telling me what I 
asked. 

“What do you want to know for ? ” he asked presently, 
and in spite of the fear which haunted him, there was 
something surly and suspicious in his tones. The man’s 
cunning was manifest in almost every word he spoke. 
“You don’t know anything about them, they are nothing 
to you. Why should you care?” 

“Put it down to curiosity.” 

“There is something more than that. Look here, what 
did they tell you? You had a talk with them, what did 
they say?” 

“Not much evidently; else I shouldn’t want you to 
tell me.” 

Again he was silent for a few seconds. ‘‘And you 


could use what I told you against me,” he went on. ‘ Why, 


es? 


you don’t know what you are asking. You could do no 
good with it; and the man’s a devil, I tell you. He’d— 
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he’d—why, he’d make you curse the day you were born 

if you sought to thwart his will. Besides, I know practically | 
nothing. I only put two and two together. I pretended 

that I knew a lot but I didn’t. I was able to frighten the 

girl that way. You see I was crazy about her. I say, 

what did she say to you ?—the girl, I mean?” 

“That’s my man’s voice,” I said quietly; “ evidently 
he’s come back. I’ll ring for him, and he’ll fetch you a 
cab. You did not tell me where you were staying?” 

I went to the bell pull as I spoke, but before I reached 
it, he cried out in fear. 

“No, not yet—not yet!’ he gasped. ‘‘ Look here. 
Suppose—suppose I go on as I am, suppose you do nothing 
for me—what—will become of me?” 

“You'll die,” I said quietly ; “ you'll die in six months.” 

“And you would allow me to die!” he snarled, “ You 
would be a murderer!” 

“Rather I’m offering you life,” I replied. 

“Yes, but on what conditions, think of the conditions ! ’ 

“Very easy conditions,” I replied. 

“Easy! Easy! Why I should be sending my soul 
to hell! I made a bargain with the devil! I took a 
devil’s oath!” 

I made no answer. Indeed I could scarcely speak at 
the time. The frightful horror in the man’s voice, the 
look of agony on his face silenced me. 

“‘T mean it,” he went on. ‘“‘ He made me swear that 
I’d tell nothing. I took it on a black book, a devil’s book. 
I smelt brimstone as I took it.” 

However much we may want to smile at such words 
there was no doubt he believed what he said. 

“And he has all the power he says he has too,” he 
went on. “Either he’s the devil, or he’s in league with 
the devil. And he could send me to hell.” 

I did not speak. I was thinking of my strange inter- 
view with the man of whom he spoke. 

Then he gave a shriek of pain, and he was bent 
double with the torture of his disease. 

“Help me! Help me!” he cried. “I’m dying.” . 

I was on the point of giving him something to relieve 


ed 
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the pain, when he continued, “Oh, help me, doctor. 
Cure me of this, and I’ll tell you all I know.” 

Even then I thought I saw a look of cunning in his 
eyes. I believed that even if Imla Jordan was on the 
point of death, and knew he was on the brink of eternity, 
he would try and get the best of a bargain. 

“T’ll give you something to relieve your pain,” I said. 
“Of course it will only be a temporary relief, after that 
we'll discuss our compact.” 

Half an hour later Imla Jordan was partaking of refresh- 
ments prior to his telling me what I had vowed to learn. 


CHAPTER III 
IMLA JORDAN’S STORY 


“Ww HAD got into trouble,” he began presently ; “ never 
mind what it was; it has nothing to do with what 

you want to know. A man served me a nasty turn, but 
if I get well, I’ll be even with him, and—anyhow I got 
into trouble. I was in danger of —— but never mind that 
either. Just at the nick of time when all hope seemed 
to be gone, he appeared. I had never met him before, 
and I knew no more about him than the man in the moon. 
Remember I was in a terrible hole, and was willing to do 
anything in order to get out. He offered to get me out 
of it on certain conditions. No, it’s no use your asking 
me what my trouble was, I won’t tell it. I’m willing to 
take my solemn oath that it has nothing to do with you 
in any way, and nothing to do with them.” 

“And the conditions, what were they?” I asked. 

“That I should do what he told me. I was to obey 
him implicitly in everything, and without asking ques- 
tions. In return he promised to get me out of the hole 
I was in, and pay me handsomely.” 

“ And you accepted ?” 

“T accepted.” 

“Without asking questions ? ” 

“That was the bargain. It was a take it or leave it 
business, and I—I couldn’t afford to leave it.” 

“Well, what followed ? ” 

“He kept his part of the bargain. I’ll say that for 
him. How he did it I don’t know, for I seemed hedged 


in on every side, but he did it. In a few days I was a 
free man,” 
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I said nothing to this; but I made a mental note. Evi- 
dently he had broken the law and was in prison. Anyhow 
he was confined, or he would not have spoken of his libera- 
tion. 

“But you took an oath to obey him?” 

“Yes, I took an oath to obey him. But somehow, I 
don’t know how it was, his name was not mentioned. He 
kept in the background. Nothing was said about him, 
but when I was a free man, as I had thought, he got hold 
of me. He took me to a big houe.”’ 

“Where was the house? What swas the name of it ? ” 

“We'll come to that presently. He took me there 
and then I had to swear again, the most horrible oath 
you ever heard of, that I would do as I was told, and be 
silent about the things I should see and hear. At first I 
tried to fight him, but it was no use. He just fixed his 
eyes on me, and I became like a child to him. I tell you 
if he came here now, and looked at me, I should have to 
do what he told me. He seems to hold me body and 
soul. I can always tell when he is near; I can feel him. 
And then I have no more will than a baby.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“He told me what I was to do. First I was to go and 
take Trevadlock. It was empty and to let, and I had 
to play the part of a well-to-do man who wanted a house, 
Trevadlock has had a bad name for years. Any one 
around there will tell you that it has the name for being 


_ haunted. As a consequence I was able to get it cheap.” 


“ But you had to get it through an agent,” I suggested ; 
“who was the agent ?” 

“A man in Plymouth. He had an office there. Tre- 
sidder was his name, and the address given me was 7, 
Blue Tor Street. I found it easy enough, and I took the 
house.” 

I took my diary from my pocket, and made a note of 
the address. 

“Tt’s no use your doing that,” said Imla, and there 
was a mirthless laugh in his voice, “I thought I could 
find out things that way. Afterwards I went to Plymouth 
again, and I thought to myself I’ll try and find out about 
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Mr. Tresidder, but he was gone, and what was more no 
one knew anything about him.” 

“But,” I said, “that will scarcely do. Such a house 
as that must belong to some one of importance. The 
owner of it must be known.” 

“So I thought,” replied Imla, “ but you go and try 
and find out. Ask any one in the neighbourhood about 
it, and they'll tell you that it was bought years ago by a 
rich old Jew who lived in London.” 

“But who did it belong to before that ?” 

“It belonged to the Mountleven family. You’ve heard 
about it I daresay. Years ago heaps of land belonged 
to the Mountlevens, but they went to the dogs ; some say 
they gambled it away, others that they lost it in all sorts 
of devilry. That was in the days of the present Mount- 
leven’s grandfather. But there you are. Oh, I was 
curious to know, I tell you, and tried to find out things ; 
but all I did came to nothing. Anyhow I took the 
house, and bought furniture.” 

“When was this?” 

“It was in the year 1865, nearly six years ago. Yes, 
it was just at this time of the year I came into possession, 
I remember, on Lady Day of that year.” 

“But you had a lease, or something of that sort. You 
must have had documents which gave you the right to 
live there.” 

“Nothing of the sort. The man Tresidder after talking 
with me, said he would send everything on to me. But 
he didn’t. I never had a scrap of paper.” 

He was silent for a few seconds and then went on: “I 
asked him about it afterwards, and he told me he’d made 
it all right with Tresidder, and that he’d got the papers.” 

A number of questions came rushing into my mind, 
but I did not ask-them then. I thought it best to allow 


him to tell his story and then question him at length 
afterwards. 


“Well, go on,” I said. 

“T had barely got into the house, when he came to 
see me. He told me that I had to take in lodgers, two 
friends of his—two ladies in fact. Well, I didn’t say 
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anything, but I thought—well, I thought all sorts of 
things. You can guess what.” . 

“But did you furnish the house yourself? You must 
have had some one to clean it, and all that sort of thing,” 
I urged. 

Imla looked sullen, and I thought he was trying to hide 
something. 

“My mother was there. Did you guess it? Bathsheba 
is my mother. I always call her Bathsheba, but she’s 
my mother all the same. She would do anything for me. 
She’s getting on in life, but she’s as strong as a horse. 
She cleaned some of the rooms, and Bill scrubbed others ; 
you saw Bill. He didn’t belong to that neighbourhood, 
Bathsheba brought him with her. As for the furniture 
—well there wasn’t much. It was brought in a big van 
from Plymouth. Z 

“Well, I hadn’t been in the house more than a week 
when the lodgers came. They were brought in a closed 
carriage, and mother and I were told to keep out of the 
way. He came with them; but I didn’t see him to speak 
to that night. He let them into the house, and he took 
them to their rooms, and I didn’t see them till after he 
had gone. As I told you, I didn’t see him at all that 
night. I just heard a few words though.” 

“What did you hear?” 

“T heard one of the women say, ‘ You are sure this is 
right ?’ but what he replied I don’t know, he spoke so 
quietly. Then she said ‘It’s only for our good name, 
mind that. I insist on that.’ Then I thought he spoke 
in a wheedling sort of way, then I heard her say, ‘ Even 
now I’d rather fight it out. If only——’ and then I couldn’t 
catch what followed.” 

“ But you saw them when they came?” I suggested. 

“T could see nothing,” replied Imla. “It was pitch 
dark. The night was as black as the one when you came, 
only it didn’t rain. There was no moon and the sky 
was covered with great black clouds. But as you may 
guess, I listened for all I was worth. After a bit I heard 
her say, ‘It’s only for Avenel, mind that. I don’t want 
a shadow to rest on her name when she comes into her 
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own.’ What he said to her I don’t know, he spoke so 
low, but after a bit I heard the words ‘ Remember safety 
lies in silence, strict silence. No one must know you are 
here, no one must know anything. But do not fear. Vl 
attend to everything.’ ” 

Imla stopped, and looked around the room. 

“He might be near!” he gasped, “I almost feel as 
though he is. And I swore to tell nothing. Great God, 
I swore, and he'll find out!” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” I said, “‘ he cannot know you are here.” 

“He knows everything, I tell you, and he’ll unloose 
hell to punish me. He said he would.” 

“Tf I know him aright,” I said, ‘‘ he stands in mortal 
fear, too. The very fact that he bound you to secrecy 
proves it. He fears publicity. He has done those women 
an injury. When he discovers that I’ve learnt his secret, 
he will know that I have him in my power, and I shall» 
be able to make terms with him. You need not trouble. 
I will see that no harm happens to you.” ; 

Incredulity, scorn, derision, hope, terror, were all on 
his face as he looked at me. 

“But go on with your story,” I continued. ‘“‘ You 
are not a fool, and you found out things.” 

“ Precious little,” replied Imla. ‘‘ As I told you just 
now, I was only able to put two and two together, that’s 
all. I pretended to know, but I didn’t.” 

“But you saw those women,” I urged, ‘‘ you found out 
things from them.” 

“T saw them that night,” replied Imla. ‘“ That was 
“six years ago. They were both dressed in plain clothes, 
but I could see in a minute that the mother was a great 
lady. She made me feel all common like. She seemed 
to look upon me as dirt under her feet. As for the girl 
Avenel, well she was hardly fourteen at the time. Justa — 
pretty child, that’s all. Both of them seemed to regard 
me as just a sort of dog who would fetch and carry for 
them. It made me mighty mad, I tell you, and I felt 
like paying them both out. I did, too, for that matter, 
until—well that’s nothing to do with it.” 

“Did they speak to you?” I asked. 
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“Yes, and from what I gathered they seemed to think 
that they would be there only a few weeks. They didn’t 
say so in so many words, but every word they said seemed 
to imply it. But they didn’t deign to tell either me or 
Bathsheba anything. We might be the dirt under their 
feet. But they soon found out their mistake,” and there 
was a snarl in his voice. 

The man made me angry, but I did not betray myself. 
He had not come to the end of his story yet. 

“The next day he came,” went on Imla. ‘“ He didn’t 
speak a word to them, nor did he go near them. But he 
had a long talk with me. By gosh, what a time I had!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He made both me and Bathsheba swear we’d never 
tell any one they were in the house. You see, they came 
in the dark, and no onesawthem. Even now I don’t know 
' where they came from. They might have come fronrsome 
place in Cornwall, or from another part of the country ; 
they never told us. Well, he made us swear to be quiet, 
and he frightened Bathsheba just as he frightened me. 
Then he told us that neither of them were ever to leave the 
house unless we were with them. That they must never 
go beyond the closed garden walls, and that on no account 
must any one know they were there. That if they got 
away he would—but there, I needn’t go into that. He 
brought that dog Satan too. You remember Satan. He 
~ was to guard the place by night—well he did guard it, too.” 

“But surely things leaked out,” I urged. “A clever 
fellow like you, one who keeps his eyes and ears open, is 
not the man to keep guard over two such prisoners without 
trying to find out things.” 

A cunning look came into his eyes. 

“‘ Look here, master,” he said, “‘ you had a taste of his 
quality, and you know how he served you. Besides, he 
had me in his power. It was only for him to speak, and 
-I was done for.” 

“ But you had him in your power too,” I replied. “ Surely 
it must have occurred to you that he was doing a dangerous 
and unlawful thing in keeping them there.” 

He looked at me in pitying scorn. 
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T have heard of the devil having people in his power a 
good many times,” he said presently, “ but I never knew 
or heard of any man who had the devil in his power. Why, 
as I told you, he can read me like a book, he can—— My 
God, what shall I say to him when I see him next. For 
he’ll know I’ve been to you and told you all this!” 

I laughed lightly. I thought I knew the methods he 
had used with Imla, and I was not filled with superstitious 
fear as he was. 

“Not but what I was near to finding out things once,” 
he said a little boastfully. ‘“‘ I believe if I had only planned 
things better I might——’”’ And then he checked him- 
self. 

** Tell me about it,” I said. 

“She quickly found out she was to be a prisoner,” he 
went on. “I believe she came here with the idea that she 
was going to do the grand lady, but she soon found out her 
mistake. By gosh, what atime I had with her! Anyhow, 
after a bit she tried to get over me. I believe it was Avenel 
who put her up to it. I went to her room one night, and 
she kind of tried to make me pity her. She said she had 
been deceived, and that she had been brought there under 
false pretences, and she appealed to me to help her to get 
away. She said her husband was a man with a national 
reputation, or some such fine words, and that she was sure 
his enemies had conspired against him. What she would 
have said more I don’t know, but at that moment I heard 
the sound of his horse coming up the drive, and then I 
ran away like the frightened thing I was, and I had to tell 
him everything she’d said. You see he knew she was 
going to tell me things, and came.” 

“ But how should he know?” 

“What doesn’t he know, that’s the question? Oh, but | 
I say, you will cure me, won’t you? I’m risking—God 
ag what I’m risking because you promised to make me 
well.” 

“You must keep your part of the bargain, and I’ll do 
my best to keep mine,” I said quietly; “‘ but goon. You 
must have found out more than this. They were your 
prisoners for more than five years, and in that time many 
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things must have leaked out. As I said, you are far from 
being a fool, and you were curious.” ee 

“Look here, Dr. David Launceston,” said Imla, “ it’s 
all very well for you to talk. I’m no fool, you say, and I 
was curious too, I’ll admit that ; but think whom I had to 
deal with. You've met him, and you can guess how much 
I could get out of him. As for them, well, they got afraid 
of me. They quickly found out that I was in his pay, and 
that he frightened the very life out of me. Still, I did find 
out things.” 

“Yes, what?” 

“TI used to creep up to their rooms at night time and 
listen. Of course a gentleman like you would scorn to do 
that sort of thing; but I wanted to get the whip hand of 
him. One night I heard something. I heard Avenel say 
that it was all a part of a plan, that he had got them there 
for his own purposes, I can’t say for certain as to the 
exact words, for they didn’t speak plainly, and they didn’t 
mention names, but that was what I caught. Then 
the older woman said something about papers, and she 
mentioned the names of Gladstone and Dizzy. After that 
I heard them both sobbing, and presently the girl said, quite 
loud, ‘ He didn’t do it, he’d rather die, I’m sure he would,’ 
and then they started kissing each other. After a bit 
Avenel said, “ He’s keeping us here because he fears us. 
You know what he promised. If we can get away, we'll 
appeal to——’ but I didn’t catch the name. Then the 
mother replied, ‘If he’s right he could blacken our 
name for ever, and you would never hold up your head 
a ain.’ a”? 

St And was that all?” I asked when he stopped. 

“That’s about as far as I got,” replied Imla, 

“But didn’t you find out their names?” 

“Don’t you think I tried?” cried Imla. ‘‘ But what 
could I do. They would tell me nothing, there was not a 
mark on their clothes, they never got a letter of any sort. 
They might as well have been dead as far as anybody knew. 
But this happened a little after I heard them talking: they 


tried to get away.” 
“Yes, well? ”’ I asked eagerly. 
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‘They would have done it too, but for Satan,” and the 
man laughed. “ By gosh, I thought he would have killed 
the old woman. When I got to them I found Avenel with 
both her hands in his collar trying to drag him away from 
her. Aye, and she did keep him from getting his teeth 
into her too. That girl is just the finest——but there, they 
never tried to get away afterwards. Besides, I believe 
he frightened ’em too. They’ve never tried it on 
again.” 

“You were in love with Avenel,” I said quietly. I 
found it hard to say this, but I thought it necessary. 

“How did you know?” he gasped. 

“TI do know,” I replied. ‘‘ You wanted to marry her. 
Did he give his consent ?” 

Imla hesitated a few seconds before replying. ‘‘ My 
word, you are a sharp one, doctor,” he said. ‘“ Yes, I did 
want to marry her. I tell you, I got to worship the ground 
she walked on. If she liked she could just have made a 
fool of me. But he found it out too.” 

“ And what did he say?” 

“ At first he got mad at the mention of it, but after a 
bit he seemed willing. In fact ”’—and here his voice fell 
to a whisper—” he said that if I could get her to marry 
me, and sign a paper he would give me, he would hand me 
over a tidy bit of money to take ’em both out of the 
country. To Australia, he said. I believe he thought she 
might be willing to do it to get their liberty.” 

“What was the paper?” I asked. 

“TI don’t know, I could never find out. Besides, she 
said she’d die first. But I got her afraid of me. I made 
her believe that I knew something—that he’d told me all 
about them, infact. He put me up toit himself. I would 
have pressed it more than I did, but I thought I was going 
to die—you know what I told you. When you told me 
that I might get better, I was almost mad with joy. But I 
could see that but for her fear of me she would rather— 
but oh, great Lord, I would have given anything, any- 
thing for a kind word from her. I would now, in fact 


—I think I should die for joy if I could make her love 
me, 
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There was a knock at the door at that moment, and my 
man came in, bringing a card. 


M. te CoMTE DE FANFARRE, 
Chateau de Fanjarre, Fontainebleau. 
I read aloud. 


“Good Lord!” cried Imla, “‘ I’ve heard that name!” 

My man Peters looked at Imla much as he would have 
looked at a badly behaved dog, but he said nothing. 

“The gentleman apologizes for calling without an 
appointment, sir; but he says his business is urgent, and 
he has to leave London early to-morrow.” 

“Let me get out first,” cried Imla. “It may be the 
same.” 

“ ’ve shown him into the waiting-room, sir,” said Peters, 
without seeming to take notice of Imla’s words. 

““ What’s he like?” asked Imla. ‘Is he an old gentle- 
man with a white moustache and a tuft of white hair on his 


chin ?” 


Peters took no more notice of Imla’s question than if 
he had not spoken. He seemed to regard his interruption 
as beneath his notice. 

“‘ What shall I tell him, sir?” he asked. 

Under ordinary circumstances I doubt whether I should 
have seen Comte de Fanfarre. As I said, I had had a hard 
day, and there were many questions I wished to ask Imla 
Jordan. But I was struck by the fact that this Comte 
de Fanfarre was known toImla. I was ready to catch at 
any straw, and a wild thought possessed me that he might 
be in some way connected with the mystery I was trying 
to solve. 

“* Wait here a minute, Imla Jordan,” I said, “‘ I’ll be back 
in a few minutes.” 

When I reached the waiting-room a tall, aristocratic 
looking old Frenchman rose to meet me. ‘ 

“I crave your pardon for calling without an appoint- 
ment,” he said, “‘ but I explained my—my boldness, shall 
I call it, to your servant.” 

His voice, his manner of speech, betrayed a Frenchman of 
education and rank. He spoke English perfectly, although 
with a French accent. 
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“T am very anxious to—to consult you—I think that 
is the term?” he said. 

“On a matter related to my profession?” 

He bowed. 

“ Will the consultation be a long one—will it be serious ? ” 

“T am afraid so.” 

“ My reason for asking is that Iam particularly engaged. 
Could you wait half an hour?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then if you will try and make yourself comfortable 
for that time, I will be entirely at your service.” 

I went back to Imla Jordan, with many questions re- 
volving in my mind. I felt I was on the brink of important 
discoveries. 


—— 


CHAPTER IV 
THE NAME OF IMLA’S MASTER 


aged what circumstances did you see Count Fan- 
farre?”’ was my first question to Imla on my 
return. 

“You are not going to let him see me, are you?” he 
asked fearfully. ‘‘ He’s a friend of—you know who.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T saw them together at Truro. I had to meet him 
there.” 

“You mean your master ? ” 

“Yes. Of course he might not know me again. But 
he might. I only saw him that once.” 

I asked him several questions on this point, but could 
elicit nothing further from him. 

“Tell me something else,” I said presently ; “ tell me 
where those ladies are now.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But you’ve some idea.” 

“T’ve not a shadow of notion. I haven’t really. He 
spirited them away the night after you left. I’d give some- 
thing to know where, but I don’t.” 

I looked at the man suspiciously, I was afraid lest he was 
trying to deceive me. 

“ T’m ready to take my oath to that, doctor, I am really,” 
and he spoke with such sincerity that I was convinced in 
spite of myself: I had hoped that I was near the discovery 
of their whereabouts, but the man could tell me nothing. 
I questioned him closely, so closely that he grew suspicious. 

‘What are they to you?” he asked. “ Did you ever 
know them? Why should you care so much? Did yo 
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fall in love with Avenel? If you did, I’m glad I can’t tell 
ou.” 
we And you’ve told me all you know about them?” 
“Yes, I have; I’m ready to take my oath on it. I’ve 
kept my part of the bargain, now it’s for you to keep 
yours. What about curing me? Does it mean an opera- 
tion? Good Lord, I hope it doesn’t!” 
“No, you’ve not yet fulfilled your part of the bargain,” 
I replied, “‘ you’ve told me all you know about the two— 
prisoners, but you’ve told me practically nothing about the 
man ” 


“About him!” 

“ About your master. About the man who is at the 
back of everything.” 

“Don’t ask me, doctor, don’t ask me. Besides, I know 
nothing, or practically nothing.” 

“You know a great deal. What is his name? Where 
does he live? What were the circumstances under which 
you first met him?” 

The old fear came back into his eyes again, and his lips 
trembled. ‘“‘I wish you wouldn’t ask that, doctor,” he 
said. 

“ But I do ask it, and I insist on knowing.” 

He sat in silence for a few minutes, then he said sulkily, 
“*T’ve told you all I know.” 

“ That’sa lie,” Isaid quickly, “ and you know it is a lie.” 

He was silent. 

“You are not going to tell me?” 

He did not seem to notice my words. He looked steadily 
into the fire. : 

“Very well,” I said, “ we may as well say good-night. 
As you know, I’ve another visitor, and I can find out from 
him. But as you’ve not kept your part of the bargain, I 
shall not keep mine.” 

“You don’t mean that!” he gasped. 

“Certainly I do,” I replied firmly. 

“But what can I tell you?” he whined. “I know 
nothing—that is for certain. I say, you are as cruel as he 
Ry 

I sat and waited. 
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“Well, what do you want me to tell you?” he snarled 

presently. 
_ “ First his name.’ 

“ Oscar Prideane” he replied ; ‘‘ at least, that’s the only 
name I know him by.” 

I reflected. Yes, Prideaux was a name associated with 
Cornwall. I wrote it down with care, although I knew there 
was no danger that I should forget it. 

“Where does he live?” 

“T daren’t tell! I daren’t! don’t ask me!” 

“Where does he live?” I repeated. 

“You will know?” 

i Unless you tell me I shall not move a finger to help 

ou.’ 

Imla Jordan glared at me in mad passion. And then 
he cursed like a trooper. I had no idea his vocabulary was 
so large until that moment. 

“That does not tell me,” I said quietly, when he had 
finished. ‘It is very interesting to know that you have 
such pronounced views about my ancestry, but I am at 
present more interested to know where this Oscar Prideaux 
lives.” 

** At Mountleven.” 

The man’s voice was hoarse as he spoke, There was no 
doubt but that he was filled with fear. 

“But the Mountlevens live there,” I said. ‘‘I have 
made inquiries, and I know.” 

“ He lives there,”’ he said hoarsely. “‘I swore to him 
that I’d never tell. But.he has nothing to do with Squire 
Mountleven. I know that.” 

“How do you know?” 
“Good Lord, do you think I didn’t try dnd find out 


‘about him? I’ve seen Squire Mountleven, and he’s no 


more like him than chalk is like cheese. A nice quiet- 
spoken gentleman the squire is. But here’s the fact. 
Whenever I’ve had to send a message, I’ve had to send it 
to Mountleven. The day after you came to Trevadlock 
I had to tell him. I swore to tell him everything. So I 
rode to St. Judy and sent a telegram to him at Mountleven. 


_ And he came.” 
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My heart beat wildly. I felt that at last I had a clue! 
I felt sure I had made the first step towards discovery. 

“And what do you know about Squire Mountleven ? ” 

“Not much. He doesn’t live much in Cornwall. People 
say he doesn’t like it. I hear he has a house in London, 
while some say he lives abroad—in Paris and in Italy. But 
I saw him years ago. He was on the bench when—but 
never mind that.” 

I made careful note of Imla’s reply, but I said nothing. 
I had much food for thought now, and I did not feel like 
asking any more questions that night. Besides, I had Imla 
Jordan in my power. The man feared death, and he be- 
lieved that I alone could cure him. That was the fulcrum 
by which I could move him, and without which I could 
not have made him speak. 

“You must come to me to-morrow morning,” I said, 
“and I will fulfil my part of the bargain, but before you 
go tell me where you are staying in London, and where 
you and Bathsheba live.” 

“You will not tell him, doctor!” he cried. ‘“ You'll 
not—oh, my God, even though you cure me, he’ll kill me!” 

“You needn’t fear,” I replied. ‘‘ He’ll never know from 
me that you’ve told me anything. But answer my 
question.” 

“T’m staying at the Western,” he replied. “It’s a nice 
quiet cheap place just off the Strand. As for me and Bath- 
sheba, we’ve got a house at St. Mabyn. It’s a quiet pretty 
place. We’ve got to stay there till we’re wanted. What 
time must I come to-morrow morning ? ” 

“ At nine o’clock. After ten I’m booked up until five. 
BY ey way, did this Prideaux come to see your prisoners 
often?” 

“He came twice, but I did not see him.” 

“How do you know he came then?” 

“‘ Didn’t I tell you I could always feel when he was near ? 
He came late at night both times. They told Bathsheba 
the next day.” 

“But you didn’t see him?” 

ee No.” 

“Nor Bathsheba ? ” 
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ae No.” 

A few minutes later Imla Jordan went away in the cab 
I had sent for, while I sat for a few minutes collecting my 
thoughts. With regard to Avenel and her mother I had 
learned but little that I didn’t know before, but in relation 
to the man I had been more fortunate. I had learnt his 
name, and I knew where he lived. This opened up all 
sorts of possibilities, and I found myself rapidly making 
plans for the future. Having once discovered his identity, 
and his place of abode, it seemed to me that the rest would 
be easy. 

So engrossed was I with my thoughts that I sat some 
minutes without thinking of my other visitor, and but for 
Peters, I am afraid I should have forgotten him altogether. 
As it was, at least ten minutes had elapsed after 
Imla’s departure before I found my way to the waiting- 
room 

“I must apologize sincerely for keeping you waiting,” 
I said, as I entered the room, “‘ but I have had a long and 
serious consultation.” 

“TI quite understand, M. le Docteur,” he said, bowing: 
“indeed it is for me to apologize. Your servant tells me 
you have had a very busy day.” 

I led the way to the room where Imla and I had been 
sitting, and pointed my visitor to a chair. 

“ T am right in thinking that I am speaking to Dr. David 
Launceston ?” he said. 

“That is my name,” I replied. 

He put his hand in the pocket of his overcoat and took 
a book from it. 

“1 am also right in assuming that you are the author of 
this book ? ”’ he queried, passing me the volume which had 
been published only that day. 

“I cannot deny that either,” I replied. 

“ Ah, thank you. That clears the ground entirely. I 
am not a doctor, Doctor Launceston, but I have a strong 
interest in medical subjects. No wonder,” he added with 
a sigh. ‘On the whole I have not been favourably im- 
pressed with the English medical school, but that is of no 


moment now. Still I read your medical journals, and this 
. M 
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morning I bought The Lancet. Almost on the first page I 
saw a review of your book.” 

I was favourably surprised. I had not expected that 
The Lancet would have noticed it. 

‘“‘T have been so busy to-day that I forgot to open it,” 
I replied. ‘“ Ah, here it is,” and I tore the postal wrapper 
in which it had been sent. 

Yes, the Count was right; almost on the first page a 
lengthy article was devoted to my book. As I have said, 
I was surprised that a conservative journal like The Lancet 
should have noticed it at all; that it should have devoted 
a lengthy article on the day of publication was flattering 
beyond words. No doubt the publishers had sent an 
advance copy for review, and this was the result. 

“TI cannot say it is very favourable,” said the Count, 
noticing, I suppose, the eagerness on my face, “ but it had 
the effect of my sending for a copy immediately, and 
throughout the day I have done nothing but read, and re- 
read the part of the book which especially interested me.” 

I put aside the paper for future reading, and wondered 
why I had not opened it earlier. 

“Oh, the review is not favourable?” I could not help 
saying. 

“Tf it had been I don’t suppose I should have come to 
see you,” said the old man, and I noticed that his voice 
was contemptuous. ‘‘ Orthodoxy, Monsieur, wherever it 
is found, is always fatal to investigation, to light. Had 
your book received the blessing of an orthodox medical 
journal, I should have known that you were an echo and 
not a voice, a mere dresser-up of old fallacies in new clothes, 
and in no sense an original thinker and investigator. But 
the article condemned your ideas so unsparingly, and ridi- 
culed you so mercilessly, that, as I say, I sent for a copy at 
once, Whether you are right or wrong you have interested 
me greatly ; you have more than interested me, you have 
very nearly convinced me.” 

He paused as if waiting for an expression of my apprecia- 
tion of his good opinion, but as I was silent he went on. 

“The fact that the fellow devoted so much space to 
trying to pulverize you, is of course proof that the work is 
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not to be dismissed lightly ; besides, I have serious reasons 
for being interested in your work.” 

“‘T hope you are not ill yourself,” I said. 

“No, I am well enough—for an old man; if it were I 
who were ill, it would not matter so much. I was born on 
the first year of the present century, doctor, so you have 
no difficulty in arriving at my age. Whena man isseventy- 
one, and has seen what I have seen, he feels he has no right - 
to cumber the earth much longer. As a boy I heard all 
about the Napoleonic wars, and since then, Mon Dieu, 
since then—the reign of the Bonapartes, the struggles of 
the Bourbons, the carnage of rebellion, the débacle of last 
year, the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, yes, I have seen 
enough. But no, I have not come to you about myself. 
I have an only daughter, doctor. I married in 1845, and 
it was five years before my marriage was blessed with a 
child. Ah, and when she was born she killed her mother. 
Can you guess my feelings? Yes!” 

I murmured some commonplaces, but I do not think he 
heard them. He was a Frenchman, and did not, like an 
ordinary Englishman, try to repress his emotions. 

“For years I hated the child!”’ he said savagely, after 
along silence. ‘‘ Did she not cost me her mother’s life >— 
her mother whom I worshipped as though she were a saint ! 
Ah, and she was too! Her memory has kept me a believer. 
My whole nature revolts against the idea that that beautiful 
soul has become nothing. But forgive me. After years 
I grew to love my child. Little by little she became my 
joy, my hope, my consolation, my life.” He hesitated a 
few seconds, and then went on: ‘‘ Some time ago she was 
stricken down with some terrible disease, and although her 
life is in no immediate danger, I am told that she can live 
only a few months. And she is a great sufferer, too! 
Think of it, my little Adéle suffering torture, while I who 
am old, and nearly useless, am healthy and strong!” 

“Of course you have consulted your French physi- 
cians?” I said. 

“TI have sought the aid of the most famous men in 
France,” he replied; “I have even, because I love my 
child so, consulted the most famous Germans. I, who 
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hate the Germans, I who am an Alsatian by birth, and 
who have an estate in my own country, yes, I have gone 
to them asking this favour, I have besought them to save 
my child.” 

“And they?” I asked. 

“ Are as helpless as our own men. They have been only 
guessers. They have not got near the heart of the trouble. 
My child steadily grows worse.” 

“‘ And did you come to England hoping that we could 
do what your own men, and the Germans, failed to do?” 
I asked. 

“Ah no! Affairs of importance brought me here, but 
not that, no not that. I had no faith in your medical 
schools; I never expected to receive help. Still I am in- 
terested in what they are doing—what wonder? And as 
I said, I read The Lancet to-day, and I have read that part 
of your book which especially interests me, again and again. 
I did so because it describes my Adéle’s symptoms so 
minutely, because you might have been watching her day 
by day.” 

“What is the part of the book to which you refer ? ” 
I asked; “‘ what are the symptoms which I describe?” 

He told me. I will not enter into a description here. 
It would not interest those who read this history, neither 
has it any relation to the events I am trying to narrate. 
I need only say that the disease from which his daughter 
was suffering was one which I had been studying for years, 
and concerning which I had advanced theories which were 
evidently sneered at by the writer in the paper I have 
mentioned. 

“T have to leave England to-morrow,” he went on pre- 
sently. “I should have left to-night but for my desire 
to see you; you see I promised my child that I would 
hurry back as soon as I could, and I will be with her to- 
morrow evening. I would not disappoint her for a king’s 
crown. But this is the question, doctor, do you think you 
can help me? Ah, I forgot! Ihave here the diagnosis of 
the most famous physician in France. I made him write 
out a detailed statement of the case. I do not know why 
I did it; but it was my whim, Here it is.” 
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He passed me a piece of paper, which I read carefully. 
There could be no doubt that from his standpoint the 
Frenchman had done his work thoroughly. 

“Well,” said Count Fanfarre; “what do you say?” 

I shook my head. ‘No man can afford to be guided 
by another’s diagnosis,” I said. ‘I must see the patient 
myself before I should be justified in giving an 
opinion.” 

“ Of course, of course. That is right, that is just! But 
come to France, doctor. My house is not far from Fontaine- 
bleau. I have an estate there, and for the present I am 
living there. Come back with me, doctor. Come to- 
morrow morning!” 

His eyes flashed with excitement. In his new found 
enthusiasm he did not think of difficulties, he was o! livious 
to obstacles. - 

I opened my engagement book. “ There is my list of 
patients for to-morrow,” I said. ‘‘ You can see whether 
it is possible for me to come to-morrow.” 

“But perhaps these are not serious cases,” he urged, 
“and pardon me, M. le Docteur, but if it is a question of 
sacrificing fees, don’t let that stand in the way. I am not 
a poor man. Two thousand, five thousand, ten thousand 
francs, I will gladly pay them if you will save my little 
Adele’s life, and cure her of her trouble.” 

“T am afraid it is not a question of fees,” I replied. 
“You see, I have given my promise to see these people, 
and they will come expecting to find me. I have never yet 
failed to keep a promise to a patient.” 

“Then when could you come, doctor? What is the 
earliest date? You do not know what your visit means 
to me. You have given me hope in spite of myself.” 

I looked at my engagement book again, and gave him 

a date. 
' He was profuse in his thanks, and made all sorts of 
exaggerated statements as to his obligations to me. “ Let 
me ring for some refreshments before you go, Count,” I 
said. The truth was, I was anxious to find out what his 
relations had been to the man in whom I was so intensely 
interested. 
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“You have visited England often ? ” I said, after Peters 
had answered my ring. ‘I should also like to congratulate 
you on your English. It is not often one meets a French- 
man who speaks our language so perfectly.” 

He spread his hands deprecatingly, but acknowledged 
the compliment. 

“Yes,” he said. “I have visited England many times ; 
I have gone to nearly every part of your country.” 

“ And you like it?” 

“Ah yes. But for your winter fogs it is lovely.” 

“‘ But there are parts of the country where we have but 
few fogs. The county from which my people come, for 
example, Cornwall, there is scarcely ever a fog there. Ah, 
I see, you know Cornwall.” 

“ A passing visit,” he replied, “that is all.” 

His voice became cold all of asudden. It seemed to me 
as though he had ceased to be expansive and genial, and 
had wrapped himself in an atmosphere of reserve. 

“But you will have met with some of our important 
families,’ I persisted. ‘‘The Trelawneys, the Moles- 
worths, the Mountlevens, the Prideaux.” 

I thought I saw his eyelids quiver, and his eyes emit a 
strange gleam, but it was only for a second. His face 
became as expressionless as that of the Sphinx. 

“T have been to Cornwall only once, M. le Docteur,” he 
replied gravely, “and it was some time ago. Besides, my 
business was strictly private.” 

He said this in such a way that I knew it was useless to 
push my inquiries any further. He reminded me at that 
moment of a French diplomat, a man who was the bearer 
of grave secrets, but who would not by word or expression 
give any one the slightest idea of them. 

I changed the subject therefore, and asked my best way 
to get to his house, whereupon the mask of reserve seemed 
to drop from him as if by magic. He became eager to 
impart information, and to render my journey easy. 

“ Ah, but I will meet you at the Gare du Nord,” he said 
presently. “I shall save time by doing so; I shall facili- 
tate arrangements for travel. Ah, M. le Docteur, I shall 
be in a fever until you come, and if you can cure my Adéle 
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my gratitude will know no bounds. All that I have will 
be at your service.” 

“TI will do my utmost to gain your gratitude,” I replied, 
as presently he rose to go. ‘‘ Who knows, you may be able 
to render me a service some day.” 

“Cure my child, and you may claim anything,” he cried 
fervently ; but I do not think he guessed what was in my 
mind. 

When he had gone and I had reviewed the events of the 
day, I felt that help had come to me in an unexpected way, 
and yet the help had but deepened the mystery which 
faced me. 

Two days later I was on my way to Cornwall again. 


CHAPTER V 
A VISIT TO MOUNTLEVEN 


“| jee is, I imagine, no need to explain my determina- 

tion to visit Cornwall before journeying to the 
Chateau de Fanfarre. Much as the old Frenchman had 
aroused my sympathy, the desire to help him was nothing 
compared with my determination to find Avenel, and to 
rescue her from the man Prideaux. I therefore arranged 
to see all the patients with whom I had appointments during 
the next two days, and this done, I caught a late train for 
Cornwall, thus allowing myself two days before starting 
for France. 

Perhaps I was in a highly nervous state, but I could not 
get rid of the impression that I was being watched. Of this 
I was certain: I saw two men at Paddington who followed 
my movements closely, and who seemed to be anxious as 
to whether I should enter the Cornish train. Directly I 
had done so, I noticed that one of them rushed to the 
ticket office, and returned just as the train was leaving the 
station. Both of them were closely muffled, but not so 
closely as to hide their faces completely. I felt sure I 
should know them again. Whether they had boarded the 
train or no I was not sure. 

I had booked for Bodmin Road, and decided that I would 
get a conveyance to Bodmin town, from whence I must find 
means to get to Mountleven, the place I had determined 
to visit. 

There was only one passenger besides myself in the first- 
class carriage I had selected, and he alighted at Bristol, 
leaving me alone. When he had gone I looked out, and 
although the station was ill-lit, I thought I saw the two 
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men who had been so interested in my movements at 
Paddington. But concerning this I was not sure. 

Of course my surmises might be without foundation. 
Thinking over the whole business afterwards, I did not see 
how the man Prideaux could have had any inkling of my 
intention. Nevertheless, Imla Jordan’s constant repeti- 
tions of the man’s preternatural power in knowing of his 
whereabouts impressed me in spite of myself, and I had all 
sorts of wild fancies concerning him. 

Imla Jordan had visited me twice since I had promised 
to try and help him, and was wonderfully buoyed up by 
what I said to him. He seemed less apprehensive of the 
man Prideaux, too, and altogether looked like a man who 
had a new lease of life. Of course I had not said a word to 
him concerning my determination to visit Cornwall, and, 
as I have said before, I did not see how any one could have 
had any inkling of my intentions. - 

It was a cold grey morning when I alighted at Bodmin 
Road station. I looked carefully around, but there was 
no sign of the men whom I have mentioned. An omnibus 
waited just outside the station gates, purporting to belong 
to Webb’s Hotel. There being no other conveyance present, 
I entered it, and found that I was the only passenger. 
The journey to the town of Bodmin was wholly uneventful. 
There was much woodland, I remember, before we reached 
some lonely moors, and during the first part of the journey 
the roads were very steep; but beyond this I remember 
but little, except that I was depressed and almost hope- 
less. 

Presently the bus drew up to the hotel door, and shortly 
after I was sitting before a steaming dish of ham and eggs. 
After breakfast I felt better. There was a break in the 
grey sky, and although the winter still held the countryside 
in its icy grip, and the air was very biting, it was bright and 
exhilarating. Bodmin I found stood upon very high 
ground, and although the place possessed but little to 
interest me, I thought it very pleasant. 

But I did not stay there long. I was anxious to accom- 
plish the purpose of my visit. After careful inquiries I 
found that the nearest village to Mountleven was from 
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twenty-five to thirty miles away, and there were no railway 
facilities whatever. To my dismay, moreover, I found 
that the landlord did not wish to lend me a horse and trap 
for the journey, and suggested that I should wait until the 
following morning and take a bus either to Camelford or 
Wadebridge, where I might be able to obtain the convey- 
ance I needed. 

“The roads be ’illy, maaster,” he said, “and thirty 
mile ed’n no joke in this paart of the country. Besides, I 
ain’t got no driver that do knaw the road. Then ther’s 
the gittin’ back again.” 

“Have you any saddle hourses?” I asked, 

He admitted he had. 

“Then lend me one,” I said, “ the best you have.” 

“‘ Ther’s a coach what do go ovver Goss Moss,” he replied 
evasively. “‘ They be a good dail knacked off since the 
trains, but you might git that way. How long might ’ee 
be away then?” 

“T must be back in two days,” I replied. 

“And how do I knaw you’d come back?” And he 
looked away from me as though he were ashamed to make 
the suggestion. 

“T see,” I said; ‘‘ you are afraid I should never come 
back. How much is your horse worth?” 

“She ought to be worth thirty pound,” he replied. 

I took six five pound notes from my pocket book. 

“There is your security anyhow,” I said. ‘‘ Now saddle 
me the horse.” 

After this he became very obliging, and a little later I 
had commenced my journey. On the whole I was glad I 
was not encumbered by a man and a trap. The horse, 
although not as good as the landlord represented, was strong 
and fairly fleet, and I reckoned that with good fortune I 
should arrive at St. Leven, the nearest village to Mount- 
leven, by two o’clock at the latest, after that my real diffi- 
culties would commence. The road I remember was lonely 
intheextreme. Mile after mile did I travel without meeting 
asoul. Some of the country was finely wooded, but much 
of it, especially as I drew near Mountleven, was wild moor- 
land. Presently I knew that I was nearing the sea. There 
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was salt in the air, and I fancied I could hear the waves 
dashing on the rockbound coast. 

“ How far is it from here to Mountleven ? ” I asked the 
landlord of the inn at St. Leven. 

“Bout two mile I d’ reckon,” he replied. ‘Do ’ee, 
want to go there then, makin’ so bould ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied. “Do you know Squire Mountleven ? ” 

He shook his head. “ Who do?” he said mysteriously. 

“Why, does he not live there ?”’ 

“JT dunnaw, maaster. Wed’ never zee ’un. I’ve heerd 
that he aa’nt a bin nist the plaace for more’n vive ’ear.” 

“But who looks after the estate?” 

** Aw, ther’s the steward.” 

“Who's he?” 

““Maaster Sim Cundy. He do live at Bodinnick.” 

“And where is Bodinnick ? ” 

“Not fur from Mountleven lodge gates.” 

“ But there are servants at the house, I suppose ? ” 

*‘T dunnaw, sur. We've ’eerd as how the ’ouse ’ave bin 
let to a stranger; but we doan knaw nothin’ for sure. 
It’s said to be ’unted, and nobody ’ll go nist it after dark.” 

“ Haunted!” I said, somewhat scornfully. 

“We doan knaw nothin’, and ted’n for me to say nothin’. 
This plaace do belong to the Mountlevens, so to spaik, and 
Maaster Sam Cundy could turn me out any time, and so 
the less I do zay the better.” 

“But haunted?” I repeated. 

“Tt have been said that ther’ve bin blue lights seed 
there, maaster, and strange noises ’eerd, but I doan knaw 
nothin’.” 

I waited at the inn only to get a sandwich, and then 
started for Mountleven. Judging from its name I had 
expected to find the house on a hill, but in this I was mis- 
taken. The “Churchtown” stood on a fairly high emi- 
nence, but the home of the Mountlevens lay in a valley ; 
and as far as I could see was surrounded by dense woods. 
On the heights around St. Leven village nearly all the land 
was uncultivated, and the soil, on which nothing grew but 
heather and furze, was poor and hungry. Here and there 
were rocky heights which the people called “tors.” As I 
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drew nearer the lodge gates of Mountleven the land became 
rich and loamy. I thought but little of these things, 
however ; I was too anxious to get to the house and make 
my inquiries. 

The lodge gates were locked ; the lodge itself was closed 
and uninhabited. A notice board close by declared that 
trespassers would be prosecuted. A gloomy silence per- 
vaded everything. Still I was not to be daunted. I had 
travelled from London to discover all that was possible 
about the place, and I determined that I would not return 
until I had fulfilled my purpose. I therefore climbed the 
gate, and made my way up the ill-kept drive. 

There could be no doubt about it: Mount Leven gave 
every evidence of being a place of importance. The drive 
itself must have been nearly a mile long. Much of it was 
through deep, dark woods, but here and there broad park 
lands could be seen. Presently the house was plainly visible. 
A great mansion built of granite: not a cheerful looking 
house, but imposing—I had almost said forbidding. 

Not a soul was about. Doors and windows were 
closed. No one appeared on the terraces or lawns, and the 
afternoon being windless, everything was as silent as death. 
Even then I could not help being struck by the situation. 
The front of the building faced south, and from it stretched 
away some fine park lands, studded by giant trees, and 
bounded by a distant river. Beyond the river a wooded 
hill rose precipitously, bold and striking. When trees 
and flowers were in bloom it must have been very beau- 


iful. 

At the back of the house were giant trees, and so close 
did they grow that in the summer time the rooms must 
have been very dark. I wondered whether this was the 
place wherein I had suffered my strange imprisonment. 

I was about to go up to the front door, when I heard a 
well-remembered sound. I should have known it any- 
where, half a moan, half a growl; almost human, and 
yet utterly unhuman. A moment later I saw the creature 
Satan rushing towards me with bared teeth. I carried 
only my riding crop, but it was heavy and not at all a useless 
weapon. I held it in readiness, but I had no need to use 
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it. When Satan had got within a dozen yards of me he 
stopped. He had recognized me, and he was afraid. 

I walked towards him, but I had not taken half a dozen 
steps before he turned and slunk away. 

Forbidding as the brute looked, my spirits rose at the 
sight of him. He assured me that Imla Jordan had not 
deceived me, that I was on the right track. The brute 
was afraid of me too. He remembered the time when I 
had mastered him, and although he hated me he stood in 
awe of me. He also assured me that some one was living 
at this lonely old mansion. Where a dog lived, there also 
was a human being. 

I went up to the front door and rang the bell, and heard 
the clanging sound echoing through the great building. 
Before long there was a noise of footsteps, and the bolts 
of the huge door shot back. peas): 

A wizened looking little old man met my gaze, and at 
first I almost felt like laughing. He was very old, and 
dressed after the fashion of servants in the early part of 
the century. He wore a blue livery which was several 
sizes too large for him. His knee breeches reached nearly 
to his shoe tops, and showed only a few inches of yellow 
stockings. No sooner did he see me than he put his hand 
into his coat tail pocket and took therefrom an old wig 
which he carefully placed on his bald head. Then he put 
on a pair of iron-rimmed spectacles, and looked at me 
steadily. 

“TI came to see Mr. Mountleven,” I said. 

“ He’s not at home.” 

“Ts any member of the family at home?” 

“No one.” 

I tried to look surprised. “Then of course you are 
expecting him,” I said. 

“No,” he replied, ‘‘ we are not expecting him.” 

I continued to look surprised, while the old man watched 
me closely. 

“‘ How long since he has been at home? ”’ I asked. 

-“ Which do you mean, Mr. Edward or Mr. Leonard? ” 

There was a far away look in his eyes. His mind seemed 
a long way off. A sentence which the older of the two 
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women at Trevadlock had spoken flashed into my 
mind. 

“Let me see,” I said, “‘ Mr. Edward was in the army, 
wasn’t he? General Mountleven.” 

A strange light flashed into his eyes. He seemed to 
become ten years younger in a second. “I knew him as 
a boy!” he cried. “I was born in the house. Ah, Iloved 
Mr. Edward, and——” He stopped suddenly as if remem- 
bering something. ‘‘ But you can’t have come to see him, 
sir; he’s dead.” 

“Then I wish to see Mr. Leonard.” 

“You can’t,” he replied. ‘He has not been here for 
a long time. Do you know him, sir?” 

He seemed to be living half in the past, half in the present. 
He might have been in a state of senile decay. 

“Then who lives here?” I asked. 

“It’s let, sir ; fancy, Mountleven let! A stranger occu- 
pies it when it is occupied at all. A man by the name of 
Prideaux. But I do not know him, sir; I never see him.” 

“Never see him!” I said. “‘ But——” 

Before I could finish the sentence, another man came 
hurriedly into the hall. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” he asked politely. 
“You must not take any notice of him. A little wrong 
here, sir!” and he tapped his forehead significantly. ‘‘ Now, 
Josiah, run away ; you know what you've been told.” 

The poor little thing looked at me piteously, and then 
solemnly took off his wig, and put it in his pocket. 

“ Always the same,” he said, ‘‘ always the same; but 
perhaps Mr. Edward isn’t dead. If he comes back he’ll 
make a difference. He won’t let old Josiah be put upon. 
He was always kind to me, and what wonder? Wasn’t I 
a boy with the old master? Ah, it’s Mr. Leonard’s fault, 
but for him——” 

What he would have said further it was impossible to 
say, but the newcomer roughly interrupted him, and 
literally drove him away. 

_“ He’s always fancying he’s servant to the late General, 
sir,” he said, “and he’s kind of dead to everything that’s 
taken place since. But what can I do for you, sir? There’s 
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no one at home. Mr. Prideaux has been away for some time.” 

“Who is Mr. Prideaux ? ” 

“Mr. Prideaux is the present tenant, sir; but I hear 
he’s giving it up.” 

“Mr. Prideaux,” I said; “I wonder if I know him. 
What kind of a man is he?” : 

“T know nothing, sir. I know nothing.” 

“But of course you’ve seen him.” 

m He brings his own servants, sir ; I know nothing about 


“T am anxious to see Mr. Mountleven,” I said. ‘I’ve 
come all the way from London for that purpose.” 

“You can’t see him, sir. He comes here very seldom. 
I think he’s in France, sir, but I don’t know. He never 
stays long. Mr. Prideaux mostly has the place, and he 
brings his own servants.” 2 

“ But can’t you tell me where Mr. Prideaux is now? ”’ 

“T can’t, sir.” 

“Nor Mr. Mountleven ? ” 

“No, sir. I’m very sorry, sir.” 

“But some one must know. Mr. Sim Cundy, the 
steward, for example.” 

“Perhaps so, sir; I know nothing.” 

“Do you know anything about Mr. Prideaux ?” 

“ He’s a scientific gentleman, I believe, sir ; but it is not 
for me to say anything ;” andI thought I caught something 
significant in his tones. 

“ But does Mr. Prideaux pay your wages?” 

“ Excuse me, sir, but I’m not at liberty to talk about 
such matters.” 

I could get nothing further from him, and I turned to go. 

“T am very sorry,’ I said ; ‘‘ I was hoping that I should 
see Mr. Mountleven. Would there be any objection to my 
looking around the house ?”’ 

“T am not allowed to admit visitors, sir.” 

“ But outside,” I insisted. ‘‘ Of course I should be glad 
if you will come with me ;” and I jingled some loose coins 
in my pocket. 

“T don’t know that there can be any objections to that,” 
he admitted, ‘“‘ Excuse me a minute, sir.” 
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A minute later we were walking around the house, but 
I did not detain the man long. I had barely reached the 
back of the building before I recognized the trees which I 
had noticed during my imprisonment by the man Prideaux. 
The branches were of course denuded of leaves, but I could 
not mistake the peculiar shape of one of the trunks. Yes, 
the window above was the one from which I had looked 
months before. I thought I saw some one watching us, 
but I was not sure. When I took a second look at the 
window nothing was visible, and not a sound broke the 
silence. 

A few minutes later I was walking back towards the 

lodge gates. I had learnt something, but not much. For 
all practical purposes, I had not advanced a step. The 
mystery was as dark as ever. A great black curtain hung 
between me and the things I desired to know. 
' It was still daylight. Clouds had darkened the sky 
again, but the days were lengthening, and it would not be 
dark for another hour. I determined to try and see Mr. 
Sim Cundy, the steward, before returning to the inn at St. 
Leven. I did not see how I could do any harm by paying 
him a visit, even if I could do no good. Having reached 
the lodge gates, therefore, I followed the instructions the 
landlord had given me, and ere long saw a comfortable- 
looking farm-house not far from the parish road. I had 
barely arrived at the gate leading to it, when a man came 
out of it. He passed me quickly, and I only caught a 
glimpse of his face ; but I could have sworn it was one of 
the men who watched me in Paddington station. Whether 
he recognized me or not, it was impossible for me to say. 
He seemed to take no notice of me, and walked briskly 
down the hill away from St. Leven. 

However, this did not turn me from my purpose, although 
IT have no doubt it had its effect upon my mind during my 
interview with Mr. Sim Cundy. 

The servant who opened the door to me told me that Mr, 
Cundy was at home, and almost immediately showed me 
into his presence. A cheerful fire burned in the grate, 
and the room was large and comfortably furnished. It 
was evidently used as an office as well as a sitting-room, 
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I noticed a safe in one of the corners, a well-filled bookcase 
almost covered one of the walls, while on another wall hung 
a map, which as far as I could judge was the map of the 
Mountleven estate. 

“Dr. David Launceston,” said Mr. Cundy, looking at 
the card I had given the servant. 

“That is my name,” I replied. 

“ Take a seat, sir ;”” and he pointed to a comfortable arm- 
chair by the fire. 

Mr. Sim Cundy was a tall and almost strikingly hand- 
some man. His head was well shaped and covered with a 
mass of black hair which was inclined to curl. His beard 
and moustache, also jet black, which were allowed to grow 
long, gave him quite a distinguished appearance. His 
eyes were large and brilliant, his forehead broad, and his 
nose, although somewhat large, was well shaped. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” a 

His voice was strong and deep. He spoke correctly, 
although there was a suggestion of the Cornish accent. He 
rounded his “ r’s”’ more than is usual among people reared 
farther north, while a certain intonation of his voice was 
peculiar to Cornish people. 

“T have come from London for the purpose of seeing 
Mr. Mountleven,” I replied. ‘‘I went up to the house; 
but the servants could only tell me that he was not there, 
and that he rarely comes there. I was reminded that you 
as his steward would probably know.” 

I watched his face closely as I spoke, and I found my 
heart beating rapidly. Mr. Sim Cundy smiled significantly. 
But it was only for a second. I do not think he knew he 
had smiled. 

“T am sorry I cannot tell you, Dr. Launceston,” he 
replied. ‘‘Do you know Mr. Mountleven?” 

“No, not personally.” 

“But you have business with him?” 

“Yes, but it is purely personal and private.” 

“Tf you knew him, Dr. Launceston, you would know 
that he is scarcely ever here, and that he is exceedingly 
difficult to find. Although I am his steward for the Mount- 
leven estate, I rarely know where he is. It is not for me 
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to say so, but although I flatter myself that every farm 
and every cottage on the estate is managed on purely busi- 
ness lines, I have nothing to do with the big house yonder ; ”” 
and he nodded in the direction of Mountleven. ‘“ At 
present I believe it is let to a Mr. Oscar Prideaux, but 
his tenancy may have expired. I don’t know.” 

“Do you know Mr. Prideaux ?”’ I asked. 

“IT have seen him,” he replied, “ but naturally I have 
but little to do with him.” 

“Do you know anything about him?” I asked. 

Again I thought I saw a strange smile flicker in his eyes. 
‘Very little,” he replied. “I think he is a harmless sort 
of scientific fellow.” 

“Could you help me to find him?” I asked. ‘ You 
see, he might possibly know where Mr. Mountleven is.” 

“T think it is very likely,” he replied quietly; “but I 
know nothing of Mr. Prideaux’ movements. I believe 
he’s rather an eccentric sort of man. Do you know”—and 
he laughed as he spoke—“ the people around here have an 
idea that Mountleven is haunted, because Mr. Prideaux 
has in his chemical experiments caused strange lights and 
smells and sounds. But you know what these country 
people are.” 

“Then you can give me no information ? ” I said. 

“T am afraid I can’t. I am so sorry, Dr. Launceston. 
Oh, by the way, you came from London, you say. Well, 
after all, I may be able to help you. I have had some cor- 
respondence with a London lawyer about the estate. Ah, 
here is his address. Mr. Charles Tresidder, 297, Chancery 
Lane. I hope that may help you.” 

I stayed it may be a quarter of an hour longer, but I got 
nothing furtherfrom him. Heseemed perfectly frank and 
yet he seemed to be trying to hide something. Especially 
were his last words to me significant. 

“T hope you will find Mr. Leonard Mountleven,” he said, 


“TI do indeed ;” and then he laughed as he closed the door 
on me, 


CHAPTER VI 
PARSON WISE 


i HAT fellow knows something,” I said to myself 

as I went away. “ He could tell me a great deal, 
but he won’t. Of course he won’t. Iamastranger to him, 
and he’s 4 

I stopped in the road, arrested by a sudden thought. 
The man I had seen at Paddington was a spy of Pridéaux’, 
and came to Cornwall to warn Cundy of my whereabouts. 
By what means he had tracked me I did not know but 
that did not matter; Imla Jordan was right. Prideaux 
knew of his visits to my house, and had acted accordingly. 
Cundy was therefore prepared to receive me. I wondered 
at the time that he should have shown so little curiosity. 

In spite of my failure to obtain any definite information, 
I felt that I was getting nearer the truth. In one sense 
everything became more inexplicable than ever, but in 
another I thought I began to see daylight. 

So far I had got, at all events. The strange being who 
had employed Imla Jordan to guard the two defenceless © 
women was called Oscar Prideaux, and he was in possession 
of Mountleven. I knew but little about these Mountlevens 
as yet, but information was of course obtainable. Any- 
how, there appeared to have been two brothers, Edward 
and Leonard Mountleven, about whom little seemed to be 
known. The old man had spoken of Edward as dead, 
while Leonard was seldom seen. Evidently Leonard was 
master there, and he had let the house to the man Prideaux, 
the man whom I had seen and who had so strangely im- 
pressed me. 

Who was this man Prideaux, and what purpose had he 
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in imprisoning two helpless women at Trevadlock? I 
recalled the last words of the elder woman to me at Trevad- 
lock. She had spoken of herself as a Miss Edgecumbe and 
that she had married General ——, but before she could 
tell me more I had been struck down by an unseen hand, 
and a great darkness had fallen on me. But was I not 
able tosupply the name? Wouldshe not have said General 
Mountleven if she had been allowed to complete the 
sentence ? 

But all this landed me in deeper mystery. Why were 
these women imprisoned ? How did they get in Prideaux’ 
power? Well, surely this need not remain a mystery. I 
knew men connected with the War Office from whom I 
could get full information. A General in the British Army 
is not an obscure individual, and all facts concerning him 
are duly noted in official documents. Besides the history 
of the Mountleven family must be known in the district. All 
I had to do was to make inquiries, and everything must be 
made known. 

These thoughts flashed through my mind as I stood in 
the lane, and although I still failed to understand the riddle 
I was trying to solve, the way seemed plainer. 

I walked on rapidly, revolving plan after plan in my 
mind. My journey to Cornwall had not been in vain, after 
all. Presently I should find some clue that would lead me 
to discover the whereabouts of Avenel and her mother, 
I pictured myself going to them, and telling them that I 
would protect them from future trouble, I fancied the 
look of joy and gratitude in Avenel’s eyes, and then I found 
my heart beating wildly as I dreamed of a joyous consum- 
mation. 

Suddenly all my fond fancies fled. As I have said, I was 
walking along a lonely lane, and at this point I was per- 
haps half-way between the Mountleven lodge gates and 
St. Leven village. I was at least a mile away from any 
house. Looking in front of me, Isaw a man move from 
the hedge-side into the middle of the road and stand still, 
as if with the intention of speaking to me. A tall strong- 
looking man he was, and he carried a heavy stick in his 
hand. He wore a double-breasted jacket of pilot cloth 
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and a cap made like those worn by naval officers. He 
reminded me of one of the men I had seen in Paddington 
Station. Scarcely had he appeared than I heard footsteps 
behind, and turning I saw another man, the man I had 
passed when I had visited Mr. Sim Cundy. On either side 
of me was a hedge several feet high, covered with a thick 
growth of hazel bushes and brambles. I had no weapon 
but my heavy riding crop, and I felt apprehensive of 
danger. 

At that moment a welcome sound reached me, the sound 
of wheels. Evidently some one was driving towards St. 
Leven. Instantly the man who was standing in the road — 
turned and sauntered away, while the footsteps behind me 
ceased. Of course this might mean nothing, but I deter- 
mined to walkslowly until the vehiclecame up. I had not 
to wait long. A few minutes later a man in a high gig 
appeared. 

“Excuse me,” I said, “can you give me a lift to St. 
Leven ?” 

“To be sure,” was the reply, and the farmer, for such I 
took him to be, made room for me by his side. 

“Did you see a man about a hundred yards back?” 1 
asked. 

“No, I didn’ see nobody,” was the reply. 

A minute later we passed the man I had first seen, It 
was now growing dusk, and he kept his head from me, but 
I was confirmed in my belief that I had seen him at Pad- 
dington. 

I discovered that the farmer knew nothing about the 
district. He lived near St. Columb, he said, a town several 
miles away, and he was anxious to get home. Arriving at 
the Queen’s Head at St. Leven, I found that the landlord 
had set apart the best parlour for my use, and he told me 
with much satisfaction that a meal was being prepared for 
me that would make any man’s mouth water. 

I sat down before the cheerful fire which burnt in the 
grate, and began to consider the events of the last three 
hours. I was not altogether dissatisfied with my progress, 
and yet I knew that I was still in the dark. But more 
than this, I was surrounded by danger. I had no doubt 
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but that the men I had seen were the minions of the man 
Prideaux, and that they had received their orders concern- 
ing me. This fact cut two ways. It proved on the one 
hand that I was on the track ofadiscovery. Had not this 
been so Prideaux would not have sent these men to watch 
me. This was all to the good, and my heart beat high with 
hope as a consequence. On the other hand, however, they 
could beset my path with difficulties, and possibly with 
danger. I reflected that the brain behind this mystery was 
of no common order, and I felt that my inexperience and 
lack of data upon which to work, placed me at a great dis- 
advantage. I wondered whether I had not acted foolishly. 
I had made no secret of the fact that I had come to see Mr. 
Leonard Mountleven, and thus I had perhaps placed my 
cards on the table. 

Still I did not see how I could have acted otherwise. I 
had promised the two women that I would breathe no 
word concerning them, and thus I was prohibited from 
placing the matter in the hands of a trained detective, 
moreover, I did not see how I had placed any weapons in 
the hands of the enemy. 

I looked around the little room in which I sat. It was 
furnished in the fashion common to country inns, while 
on the walls were several cheap prints. One of Queen 
Victoria hung over the mantel-piece, while in a little recess 
close by was a highly coloured portrait of Prince Albert. 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli also occupied prominent 
positions. But the two among the number of prints which 
adorned the room which particularly struck me, were not of 
public characters, One represented an elderly-looking man 
of perhaps sixty years of age, and the other a young fellow 
about twenty. Owing to the strong family likeness between 
them I judged them to be father and son. But more than 
this, their faces seemed familiar. I did not recollect havng 
ae seen them before, and yet I felt as though I recognizied 
them. 

Presently the landlord’s wife came in to lay the table. 
She was a buxom-looking woman about forty, and as far as 
I could judge, was superior to her husband in point of 
intelligence, 
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“ That’s a fine-looking man,” I said, pointing to the older 

man. “ Does he live around here?” 
_“ That’s the late Squire, sir.” 

“What, Squire Mountleven ? ” 

“Yes, sir, and that’s the picture of the late Mr. Edward. 
It was took, sir, when he was a young man, as you can see. 
He was twenty-one at the time, and one like that was given 
to every tenant on the estate. I suppose the old squire 
was awfully fond of him. But that’s thirty year agone, 
before I comed to the parish.” 

“ And is he dead?’ 

“What the old squire? He died about six year agone. 
I never saw him. I suppose he was bedridden for years 
before he died, and nobody saw him but Mr. Leonard, the 
nurses, the doctor, and old Mr. Wise.” 

“ And Mr. Edward ?” I said, “ did he live at home?” 

“No, sir. He was away abroad. He was a general in 
the army. The old squire was in the army too in his young 


But I think I’ve heard of another brother—Mr. Leon- 
ard. He’s squire now, isn’t he?” 

“‘T suppose so, sir.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

* Well, sir, we don’t know anything about it ; but we’ve 
heard that there was something funny about the old squire’s 
will. Anyhow, Mr. Leonard hardly ever comes to Mount- 
leven ; in fact, none of us have hardly seen him for years. 
He’ve let the house to a strange gentleman.” 

“* What, to the Mr. Prideaux who’s name I’ve heard ? ” 

“T don’t know anything about it, sir, and perhaps I 
oughtn’t to have said so much.” 

At this point her husband came into the room, and I was 
unable to gain further information. Indeed, I do not think 
the woman knew any more than she had told me, which, 
although not seemingly important, set me _ thinking 
furiously. 

“ By the way,” I said to the landlord after I had finished 
my meal, “‘ where does the nearest doctor live?” 

“‘ Beant poorly, be ee, sur?” 

“Oh no, but I am curious to know.” 
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“Dr. Matthews, sir. He do live at Polyphant.” 

“Has he been in the district long?” 

“ Aw no. He took the place of Dr. Phillpot, who died 
two years agone. He was a character, was old Dr. Phill- 
pot. He used to ride the best horse in the district. Squire 
Mountleven wanted to buy a grey mare he had, but he 
wouldn’t sell her. He used to delight in havin’ a better 
hunter than the squire.” 

“Was Dr. Phillpot friendly with Squire Mountleven ? ” 

“ Friendly, I should think he was. Why, when th’oull 
Squire was ill, Dr. Phillpot went to see un every day rain 
or shine. Why th’oull man wudden laive nobody come 
nist un but Dr. Phillpot and Mr. Wise, the passon, and 
Sir Charles Tresize. But there tes, th’oull doctor dedn’ 
last more two or three years after his friend had gene.” 

“* And Mr. Wise, is he still alive ? ” 

“Yes, sir, but he’s gettin’ ould. Why, they three was 
just like brothers, they was, and now only the passon is 
left.” 

“And where does he live?” 

“You do main the passon? “Bout a mile long the road 
toward Keverne. He ed’n much of a passon as you may 
say, and there ed’n many people who do go to church. 
Nearly everybody do go to chapel in thaise paarts. Not 
that I’m a chapel man myself ; I’d knaw very well he caant 
praich, but what ov that? He’s the right sort, and is the 
best judge of a hoss in the parish. But thou’ll man is 
very lonely, spoase. You beant goin’ out, be ’ee then, 
sur?” 

“ Yes, I think I’ll go for a walk,” I said; “ it looks like a 
fine night, and there’s a moon.” 

“Tss, so there es.” 

As I went out I looked into what was called the Bar Par- 
lour. Perhaps a dozen men were seated around the bench 
beside the wall, and one of them was telling a story ofsome 
sort. Ido not think that either of them saw me, they were 
too intent upon the story that was being told, but I recog- 
nized the face of the story-teller. It was that of one of the 
men I had seen at Paddington, and again outside the house 
of Mr. Sim Cundy. 
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I stepped back quickly, and seeing the landlord close 
beside me I said, “ You’ve quite a big party in there.” 

i “Yes,” he replied proudly, “ we d’ave good company 
ere.” 

“ Who’s the man who’s telling the story ? ” 

“ He’s a stranger to thaise paarts,”’ replied the landlord, 
and he hurried away as he spoke. 

I went back into my room again, and fell to thinking. 
One or the other of these men was following me every- 
where. This could not be without purpose. Could it 
mean that they intended to do me personal injury? But 
whatever they meant, I would not be debarred from my 
purpose. 

Looking around the room I saw a stout stick standing in 
thecorner. On handling it I found it very heavy—in fact, 
quite a formidable weapon. I slipped out of the inn carry- 
ing the cudgel with me. As far as I could see, no-one was 
about, and I knew by the laughter inside that the villagers 
were keenly enjoying the stranger’s story. I walked 
rapidly towards the parson’s house. 

A few minutes later I stood at the gates. Judging from 
appearances, Parson Wise lived in far greater style than 
was ordinary among country parsons. A well-built lodge 
nestled among trees and shrubs, and suggested a mansion 
rather than a quiet parsonage. The drive was well kept, 
and everything betokened prosperity. The sky had now 
become clear, and a nearly full moon illumined everything 
with its silvery light 

I learnt afterwards that Parson Wise was a man of con- 
siderable wealth. He was a younger son of an important 
family, and as a member of the family had always been 
Rector of the parish from time immemorial, he had been 
led to take orders. His two elder brothers having died 
childless he found himself squire as well as parson. He did 
not resign his charge, however. He moved into Keverne 
Hall, but still remained Rector of St. Leven. 

A footman met me at the door, and told me that Mr. 
Wise was at home. A little later I was shown into his 
presence. : 

Twenty years before Parson Wise must have been a good’ 
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specimen of the fox-hunting parson, and even now I could 
fancy him mounting his horse gaily at the cry of “ Tally 
ho!” He was atleast seventy years of age, and while some- 
what lame and bent by rheumatism, showed that in his 
youth he must have been a Hercules for strength. His 
voice was somewhat quavering, but the fire of youth still 
burnt in his eye. 

“Dr. David Launceston,” he said, “‘ don’t think I know 
you, dol? Norelation of the Launcestons of Launceston, 
by any chance?” 

On my telling him that I was, his welcome became very 
warm. ‘Sit down, man, sit down!” he cried. ‘“‘ Have 
you dined? I’ve had my evening meal, but thank God 
there’s something to eat in the house. You've had some- 
thing at the Queen’s Head, eh? But it’s not too late fora 
glass of port and a cigar.” 

He rang the bell furiously and ordered refreshments as 
though he delighted in doing so. 

“Don’t talk about intrusion,” he cried, as I made 
my apologies for calling. “Iam glad tosee you. It’s 
a Godsend in this benighted part of the world, a 
man with whom one can speak on equal terms. I’m a 
lonely man, Dr. Launceston. That’s the saddest thing 
about growing old. It’s not that I feel my age so much, 
but I’ve had to bury my friends. Years ago there was a 
quartette of us, but now I’m the only one left—the only 
one left;’”’ and he sighed. 

“You're sure you wouldn’t rather have a brandy grog ? ” 
he continued, as the servant entered, bearing a salver. 
“No?  That’s the worst of you of the younger generation 
—you are so—abstemious. Still, here you are. Oh yes, 
as I said, in the old days there were four of us. There was 
Mountleven, and Phillpot the doctor, and Sir Charles Tre- 
size, and myself. It was always possible to get a rubber of 
whist in those days, and each one of us was a seasoned 
drinker. Not but what Phillpot drank too much. I'll 
admit that. He suffered agonies with gout, and died before 
his time. He was three years younger than I, and yet he 
went first. But a clever doctor, mind you, and a gentle- 
man. As for the fellow who’s got his practice, he’s im- 
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possible, sir, impossible. In the old days, a doctor or a 
parson was always a gentleman, always, but now—well, 
anybody gets into the professions. Here’s this Education 
Bill just passed. It’s a sign of decay, I say, and will ruin 
the country.” 

I let the old man ramble on, putting in only a word now ~ 
and then, in order to keep him communicative. When 
presently he discovered that I was at Cambridge with the 
sons of men he knew he declared that he would not let me 
leave the house before midnight. 

“Oh, don’t tell me,” he cried with a laugh, “ I'll send 
up word to Boundy. For that matter, why shouldn’t you 
sleep here? I’m a lonely man, sir, and glad to see 

ou.” 

Presently I led the conversation into the channel I de- 
sired. “I want to be very frank with you, Mr. Wise,” I 
said, “I want to know certain facts about a family that 
you have known intimately for many years.” 

“What family ?” he asked. 

“The Mountleven family.” 

A shadow came over his face. ‘‘ Ned Mountleven was 
like a brother to me, sir, just like a brother. When he was 
bedridden I hardly ever missed going to see him for a single 
day. Neither did Phillpot, while up to the last three 
months he went over three nights a week for a game of cards. 
It was a good way for Tresize to go, but he always turned 
up. Ah, and wasn’t Ned keen too! He played the sound- 
est game of whist of any manI ever knew. But there, he’s 
gone, sir, he’s gone, andI buried him. I nearly broke down 
as I read the service. You see ” and the old parson 
took out his handkerchief and mopped his eyes. “ But 
what do you want to know about the Mountlevens, 
Launceston ? ” 

“T may seem inordinately inquisitive,” I said, ‘ but 
believe me, Mr. Wise, I’m not so without reason. I can’t tell 
you the reason I have for asking about the family, I’m 
under a solemn pledge not to do so. But the matter’s 
serious. Can you tell me if there’s something wrong with 


any of them?” t t 
“Wrong? Good Lord, sir, everything’s wrong, every- 
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thing! It’s enough to breakone’s heart! But I’m not at 
liberty to betray family secrets, no, I’m not.” 

“ Not if by so doing you may help to right great wrongs ?” 

“ Look here, Dr. Launceston ”—and the gentleman of the 
old school appeared in every word—“ you said just now that 
you could not give me your reasons for asking about them. 
A solemn pledge kept you. Bearing that in mind you can 
understand me. The honour of the Mountleven name is 
nearly as dear to me as that of my own. Ned Mountleven 
was my dearest friend, and as his friend, and clergyman— 
well, you can see how it is.” 

“ Perfectly,” I said, “‘ perfectly, and I realize that I may 
seem to be breaking over the bounds of decency in prying 
into the matter at all. But there are serious reasons, Mr. 
Wise, very serious reasons. Some day I hope to be able to 
tell you all about them. But I can’t do so now. All the 
same, I want to right a great wrong, I want to free two people 
from a ghastly slavery. I’m a good deal in the dark, and I 
seem to be beset by insuperable difficulties. Be that as it 
may, I’ve traced the matter to Mountleven, and I’ve come 
to you, because I judge that as a friend of the family you 
know much about them, and might without betraying any 
trust, let light shine on my darkness,” 

He looked at me steadily, and I thought his ruddy 
face became pale. I saw that his hand trembled too, and 
his lips quivered. 

“ Look here,” he said presently, ‘‘ do you know anything 
about the family ?” 

“Practically nothing,’ I said, “nothing but what 
Boundy and his wife at the inn yonder could tell me.” 


“And—and you don’t know—Leonard Mountleven— 
the present squire ? ” 
ce No > 


“Ever see him?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

; : Nor that—that devil, Prideaux, or whatever his name 

is 

Ths I’ve seen him ; but I know practically nothing about 
m 


He hesitated some seconds, then he burst out: “‘ By gad, 
I'll tell you all I dare to tell.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE STRUGGLE 


H® poured himself another glass of wine as he spoke 

and then threw on more coals. “I’m sorry you 
don’t drink,” he said, ‘‘ ah, young men are sadly degenerat- 
ing, but take anothercigar. That’sit. Now tell meexactly 
what you want to know.” z 

“TI want to know all it is possible to know about the late 
Squire Mountleven’s two sons,” I said after a moment’s 
hesitation—‘‘ Edward and Leonard—and also about the 
man Prideaux.” 

“What about them?” he asked. ‘“ Tell me precisely 
what you want to know!” 

As the reader can at once see, this was not so easy. I 
was largely in the dark, and the reasons which led me to 
connect Avenel and her mother with the Mountleven family 
largely rested on surmise. I think that the real reason which 
led me to make inquiries about the Mountlevens was that 
I hoped thereby to learn more about Prideaux. 

“ Well, let me begin with Edward,” I said presently ; 
“he’s dead, isn’t he?” 

He did not answer for some seconds, then he said slowly: 

** Yes, he’s dead.” 

I did not understand the way in which he spoke. The 
hesitation, the peculiar intonation set me thinking. 

“Where did he die?” I asked. “‘ Abroad?” 

“No;” and his voice seemed sepulchral, then he added, 
£‘Let us say no more about him.” 

“Why ? was he not a good fellow?” I persisted. 

“ Good fellow! A better lad never breathed. A brilliant 
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man too. Time was when his father-——-” He stopped 
suddenly and mopped his forehead. 

“Was he married?” 

“Yes, and there—yes, I can tell you that. He married 
against his father’s wishes. She was the daughter of a poor 
proud fellow between whom and my friend Ned, was a 
deadly feud. She was never seen at Mountleven, although 
Ned was getting over it. Indeed, I believe it would have 
been all right but for—but there, he’s dead.” 

Again that peculiar intonation. 

“ What did he die of ?” 

“ Suicide |” 

I was silent for a moment,and then I was startled. The 
old man’s eyes became suddenly bloodshot, and he rose to 
his feet. ‘‘ Mind, I don’t believe a word of it,” he cried, 
“ not a word of it. No Mountleven could doit. They are 
not that sort. Besides, I knew the boy Ned. Straight as 
an arrow he was, and as brave asalion. No, I don’t believe 
it. But there, I'll not say another word about him, not 
another word!” 

“‘ Did you ever see his wife ?” I persisted. 

“No, never.” 

“Do you know anything about her or her family besides 
what you have told me?” 

“She was an Edgecumbe.” 

“Do you know if they had any children ?” 

“T believe so—yes, one child—a girl!” 

My heart beat wildly. Yes, my surmise rested on facts. 
I was discovering the truth. 

“How long ago was it since he died? ” I asked. 

“T told you I would not say another word about him,” 
he cried. ‘‘ Why do you pain me?” 

“Because I want to know the truth,” I replied “ be- 
ee I want to right a great wrong. When did he 

ef 

“ About six years ago;” and he didn’t seem to be aware 
that he was speaking. 

Yes, everything tallied. I believed I had discovered the 
name and family of the two women I had found in the lonely 
house. But there was more to learn. 
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“And Leonard, the present squire?” I asked. ‘“‘ Of 
course you knew him?” 

“Very little. The two brothers were entirely different. 
Edward was open, frank, a British soldier every inch of him. 
Leonard was quiet, reserved—as secret as an oyster. Ed- 
ward was a sportsman, Leonard never handled a gun, 
cared nothing for dogs or horses. You see, although they 
had the same father they had different mothers, that 
explains the difference. Of course, Leonard was made a 
magistrate for the county, but he’s seldom in Cornwall. He 
leads a secret life. He was always a mystery to every one.” 

Again my heart beat fast. “Can you describe his 
personal appearance ?”’ I asked. 

“ Oh, a good-looking chap, not so tall as Ned—indeed, he 
was cast in a smaller mould altogether, but good-looking— 
yes, good-looking. Rather light hair, and fair. He took 
after his mother in that. He was very clever, dabbled in 
science and all that, and what friends he had belonged to 
that class.” 

“ And steady ? ” 

“Too blessed steady. He hadn’t a single vice—that is, 
that we knew of.” 

** And were the brothers friendly ? ” 

“ As farasI know. But they had nothing in common— 
nothing. Of course, Edward after his marriage was well— 
banished. But he loved Mountleven, loved every wood and 
field and hill and dale on the estate. Many’s the ride I’ve 
had with him But Leonard was different. He seemed to 
care nothing about the place.” 

“ And that’s all?” 

“ Yes, that’s all, except that he has hardly ever lived at 
Mountleven since he came into possession. Why, he’s let 
it—actually let it. Fancy, a Mountleven letting Mount- 
leven. Ned would have starved first.” 

“ He let it to this man Prideaux ?” 

“Yes, and do you know, the fellow came to see me!” 

“What, Prideaux ?” 

“Yes, he came to see me! Fancy the cheek of him! 
He said he was a temporary parishioner of mine, and all 
that sort of thing, as though I could welcome a stranger 
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who actually rented my old friend Ned Mountleven’s place. 
Hang him, I wanted to wring his neck all the time he was 
here |” 

“Did he impress you favourably ?” 

“Does a vampire impress a man favourably? A face 
as pale as ashes, a head like an idiot, eyes that seemed to 
burn into you, a ghastly grin, and a soft oily voice. But 
there, he’s just the sort of fellow that Leonard would be 
friendly with. He told me that he took Mountleven out 
of friendship and hinted that Leonard wanted money. He 
professed to be a scientist, and I hear he makes all sorts of 
chemical experiments there. But I never go near the place 
now. How could I?” 

“And does Leonard ever come there ?”’ 

“T think he’s been there once or twice.” 

“ And you know nothing more about this Prideaux than 
you've told me?” 

“ Nothing.” 

I sat another hour with the old man, but beyond what 
I have here written down I learned nothing. 

“Tf ever you are in this neighbourhood again, be sure to 
come and see me,” he cried as I left. ‘“‘ Much of the con- 
versation has been painful to me, but it’s done me good to 
see you. I wish I were free to tell you more, but Iam an old 
man, Launceston, and have old-fashioned ideas about 
friendship and the honour of old names. Besides—but 
never mind about that. If ever you are in Cornwall again, 
be sure to look me up.” 

We stood on the steps of the house, and looked across 
the grounds, which were plainly to be seen in the light of 
the moon. 

“ How silent it is,” I remarked; ‘and what a thinly- 
aS district. I suppose you seldom see strangers 

ere?” 

“Scarcely ever. Why should they come?” 

Doubtless I had the two men I had seen that afternoon 
in my mind, and I grasped my heavy thorn cudgel firmly 
in my hand as I strode down the drive. I kept a sharp 
look-out too, and listened for every sound. I had scarcely 
passed through the lodge gates when I saw two dark forms 
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leaning against the hedge. I might easily have missed 
them, as they were beneath the shadow of a thick bush, 
Giving them a keen glance to assure myself that I had not 
been mistaken, I walked on. Not being sure that they did 
not mean mischief I held myself ready for any emergency. 
Unless they had firearms I felt sure I could give a good 
account of myself. But I was unmolested ; evidently it 
was their purpose to remain in the dark. When I had 
walked a few hundred yards I stopped suddenly. Yes, 
there could be no doubt about it: they were following me. 
I heard their footsteps plainly, and they were not far behind’ 
A few minutes later I reached the Queen’s Head, where I 
found Boundy, the landlord; awaiting me. 
“TI am sorry I have kept you up,’ I said. “I did not 
expect to be so late.” 
“Doan’t matter a bit, sir. Dick Beard, that es. the 
passon’s man, comed and tould me you was over there. He 
“expected you’d make a night ov et, he said. Would ’ee 
like to ’ave anything then, sur, afore you go to bed?” 
Finding that my intimacy with Parson Wise had made 
Boundy communicative, I stayed a few minutes talking 
with him; but I could learn nothing which seemed to me 
ofimportance. His stories about the ghosts which haunted 
Mountleven were scarcely worth considering. As I have 
before stated, the Cornish people are very superstitious, 
and haunted houses were, in those days, as thick as black- 
berries. 
Early the following morning I left St. Leven. I think 
I should have stayed longer, and probably have paid 
another visit to Mountleven, but I had promised to leave for 
France the following day, and needed to ride hard in order 
to catch the afternoon train for London. As it was, 
I should not be able to get to my house till nearly 
midnight. 

Calling at the first telegraph office on the road, I sent a 
telegram to my housekeeper, telling of the time of my arri- 
val, and then pressed on to Bodmin as fast as my horse 
could carry me. Nothing happened to me on the way, and 
I met but few people. Indeed, my whole journey to London 
was uneventful. 

fc) 
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I was both tired and hungry when I reached Wimpole 
Street, which was little to be wondered at. I had left St. 
Leven at seven o’clock in the morning and had ridden be- 
tween twenty and thirty miles on horseback, besides taking 
along train journey. When I opened the door, I found 
Peters awaiting me. 

“ A gentleman to see you, sir,” he said, after taking my 
overcoat. 

“A gentleman to see me at this hour} Who is it?” 

“T thought you knew, sir. He said you’d be expecting 

if ! ” 


m 

“Said I’d be expecting him!” 

“Yes, sir. Ishouldn’t have let him in but for that. He 
said he had an appointment with you.” 

“How long has he been here?” 

“Not more than half an hour, sir. I thought it was you 
when he came first.” 

“ And where have you shown him?” 

“Into the consulting-room, sir. He’s quite a gentle- 
man, sir, and wore a beautiful fur-lined overcoat, He 
came in a cab, just as you’ve come yourself.” 

“Did he state his business ? ” 

“No, sir. He said you’d know, sir.” 

Wondering who it could be, I found my way into the 
consulting room, where I saw the man to find informa- 
tion about whom I had travelled all the way to Cornwall. 

He looked up with his peculiar smile as I entered, but 
did not hold out his hand. 

“I’m the last person in the world you expected to see, 
eh, Dr. Launceston ?” he said quietly. 

“T did not expect to see you to-night anyhow,” I replied. 

“And yet I was in your mind as you came to the house. 
You'll confess that, at least ?”’ 

The man’s coolness and audacity took me aback. I 
never fancied he would dare to come unasked to my own 
house, and alone. I pride myself, however, that I did not 
show any signs of perturbation. I am not anexcitable 
man by nature, and I was not in the mood to give him any 
advantage. I therefore rang the bell, and then, walking 
tomy desk, began to scan some papers that lay on the table, 
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“You don’t mean that you are going to turn me out,” 


_ he said, noting my action. 


“By no means,” I replied. “I am simply ringing for 
some refreshments. Peters,” I continued, as the man 
came, “‘ bring me a cup of coffee and some sandwiches.” 

Peters gave us a hasty glance and departed. Ifthe truth 
must be told I think my visitor had given him a handsome 
gratuity in order to get in, and he was fearful lest I should 
be angry. 

“You are hungry, no doubt;” and he fixed his dark, 
piercing eyes upon me. “It’s a long cold journey from 
Cornwall.” 

“Very,” I replied, and then for a few seconds there was a 
silence between us. As may be imagined, I was thinking 
rapidly. Prideaux would not have paid me a visit at such 
a time and in such a way without serious reasons. _ After 
all, there was nothing wonderful in his knowing the time 
of my arrival. His spies in Cornwall had telegraphed him 
concerning me. I had told Boundy that I had to get to 
London that night, and it would be easy for him to look up 
the trains. Doubtless, too, all my movements in Cornwall 
would be known to him. The real interest lay in his reasons 
for coming to see me. Of course he wanted to know how 
much I discovered, and what I suspected. Doubtless too, 
there were other things at the back of that mysterious brain 
which were hidden from me. 

Not a word was spoken during the time I ate my sand- 
wiches, but I saw that he watched me closely. I suspect 
that he was surprised at my seeming lack of curiosity, and 
because I regarded his visit in such a matter-of-fact way. 
When I had finished my simple meal, I thought I saw him 
gather himself up as if for battle. As I have reflected on our 


_ interview since, it has seemed to me that the dramatic 


element was not lacking. 

“I can quite understand your surprise at seeing me, and 
at your wondering for what reason I came here to-night,” 
he said. 

“It is somewhat surprising, especially as you told me in 
a somewhat melodramatic way at our last meeting that I 
should never see you again.” 
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His eyes seemed to contract as I spoke, and the pallor 
of his face was almost deathlike. But not a muscle of his 
face moved, neither did his voice betray any emotion what- 
ever. 

“You have an excellent memory,” he said. 

“Excellent,” I asserted. 

I did not intend to make conversation easy for him, and I 
wanted him to tell the purport of his visit without any 
help from me. 

“T am afraid I am keeping you up,” he said presently. 

“Tt is rather late.” 

Again there were a few seconds of awkward silence. 

“ Has it ever occurred to you,” he said presently, “‘ especi- 
ally in view of the fact that you have such an excellent 
memory, that, bearing our last meeting in mind, I am not 
the kind of man to be played with.” 

“You asked me that once before. No,’ I can’t say 
that it has. 

“You surprise me.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Did younot observe when you were at a certain house— 
a house that must be a great mystery to you—that Ihad a 
peculiar way of finding out things?” 

“You refer to your boast about being versed in the 
mysteries of black art, magic and the like.” 

“‘T never boast, Dr. Launceston.” 

“Now you surprise me,” I replied quietly. 

He started as though he had been stung. I had wounded 
his vanity. If I had called him a clever villain, he would 
not have minded, but it was gall and wormwood to him to 
be regarded as a vain boaster. But he controlled himself 
and still spoke quietly. I thought he was wondering how 
best he could make the object of his visit known to me. 

“T thought I had given you sufficient evidence on the 
occasion of our last meeting, that Iwas able—well, to carry 
out my designs. The fact also that I am perfectly aware 
of the visits of Imla Jordan and of your trip to the west, is 
surely proof that I did not boast when I told you that few 
things are hidden from me.” 


“People who employ spies find out a great deal,” I 
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replied. “But it is a very clumsy means of obtaining 


- knowledge, and scarcely dignified. Especially when your 


spies are bunglers at their business.” 

He gave alow mocking laugh. ‘“‘ It must be rather clever 
espionage by which I could obtain the knowledge that you 
intended going to Cornwall,” he retorted. ‘“ Even your 
housekeeper and man-servant did not know where you had 
gone.” 

“But you knew? ” 

“Of course I knew.” 

“By what means?” 

“Tt would be difficult to explain to you. Still, I thought 
you would have guessed—especially in view of what you 
saw at our last meeting.” 

It was I who laughed this time. 

“It would be interesting to know what there is to laugh 
about,” he said. “‘I can assure you that your situation is 
by no means laughable.” : 

“T was thinking how gullible a man can be when he is a 
believer in played-out superstitions,” Ireplied. “‘ Still, itis 
very interesting to find a man in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century who believes in alchemy, necromancy, astro- 
logy, and the like.” 

“You do not believe in these things ? ” 

“Who does?” 

“ And how do you explain phenomena ? ” 

“What phenomena ? ” 

“T forgot,” he said after a moment’s hesitation. “To 
such a mind as yours, all these things are played-out 
fallacies. You have, I suppose, dabbled in what are 
called the sciences ? ” 

_ “‘ Every child of eleven knows that these things belong 
to the childhood of the race,” Isaid. “‘ Still, they were use- 
ful, they prepared the way for truth. Alchemy has ceased 
to be, but chemistry is a great factor in our life ; astrology 
is regarded as child’s play, but astronomy is a very interest- 
ing subject.” 

“ And necromancy, black magic ?” : 

I laughed lightly. “That is scarcely a serious ques- 
tion,”’ I replied. 
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‘It is a very serious question ;”’ and he moved nearer me 
as he spoke. “ By these things I have been able to watch 
your movements for months, and by these things I have 
you in my power.” 

“You have me in your power!” 

“T have you in my power. Hitherto, I have not used 
that power, but I may be obliged to use it. Icameto warn 
you, and you may thank me for my mercy. You laugh 
at the wisdom of the ancients as some miserable hocus- 
pocus, you regard it as you regard thestories of the Arabian 
Nights. But you cannot afford to laugh at it. I repeat it, 
you cannot afford to laugh at it.” 

There was an intensity in the man’s voice that I had never 
noticed before. 

“Have you noticed my eyes?’ hesaid. “ Yes, look at 
them, look at them! That’s it, straight. Now then, look 
away from me if you can! Yes, try to look away.” 

I felt a shiver pass through my whole body. My blood 
seemed to run cold. The man had chained me. He held 
me fast. I could not look away from him, my eyes were 
riveted on his fixed and gleaming orbs. I struggled to 
look at some other object, but I could not, I felt as though 
he were pulling out my verysoul. ‘‘ Youcannot turn from 
me,” he continued, “you cannot, you cannot! I hold 
you like a vice!” 

I have read somewhere of a man who peered into a dark 
cave which was filled with rattlesnakes. He did not know 
that these creatures existed there, and his curiosity was 
aroused as he saw two points of light. Thensuddenly,to — 
his horror,he found he could not look away. His will- 
power ebbed from him, his senses became dull, his mind 
refused to think, he became powerless. And yet he was not 
sensible of fear ; it seemed to him as though he had taken 
some powerful anesthetic whereby not only pain was des- 
troyed, but the sense of fear taken away. 

This is suggestive of my condition at that moment. I 
felt that the man was right. He, by some powerful, occult 
force, had mastered me. I did not fear him, and yet he had 
seemingly destroyed, not only my will power, but my desire 
to exert it, 
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Prideaux continued to look steadily at me. He was as 
_ still as a statue, and his face was asthe face of adead man, 
Only his eyes were alive, and they seemed to burn into my 
very heart. Even then the lines of Edgar Allan Poe, the 
weird genius, came to me— 


“And his eyes have all the gleaming 
Of a demon that lies dreaming.” 


Presently he spoke again and his voice seemed tense with 
an unholy joy. 

“You are mine,” he said, “‘ you understand? You are 
mine, body and soul. You are my slave. You obey my 
every wish. You have no will of your own, what was your 
will is swallowed upin mine! Now then, tell me everything 
you know, and everything you suspect.” 

And still he continued to look at me, while my eyes were 
riveted on his. I could not realize that I was in my own 
house in Wimpole Street, that I was surrounded by men of 
science who would have laughed at such ascene. Every- 
thing was unreal save this man’s terrible eyes. I could 
not speak, I could not move, all I could do was look. 

Again he laughed, and I saw the look of joy on his face. 
He had mastered me, mastered me by some power to which 
I was a stranger, and against which I was powerless. 

“You are my slave,” he repeated, and his voice was 
terrible in its intensity. ‘‘ You willdo whatever I tell you, 
go wherever I will, obey my slightest wish. Now tell 
me.” 

The terror of his words got hold of me, and then I realized 
the position. He was mesmerizing me, and thereby had 
made my will hisown. A sudden anger came into my heart 
and with it a determination to free myself. I would not, 
God helping me, be held in his thraldom. My inherent 
manhood revolted against it. I knew now why he had 
come, and why he had refrained from telling me the purport 
of his visit. He was afraid of me, he looked upon me asa 
dangerous enemy, and knew that unless he gained power 
over me I should thwart his purposes. Either he must be 
master or I, and if he were master I should be powerless to 
help Avenel. I remembered her words, the words on that 
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scrap of paper which the idiot had given me. She trusted 
me, and if I allowed this man to be victor, I should be un- 
worthy of her trust. Even now she might be suffering 
through this man’s devilry, while I was willing to give my 
life for her. I would free myself, I would shake off the power 
of this man. 

It seemed to me that my life, my strength, came surging 
back to me, that the man was losing his power. I think he 
felt this too, for he kept on repeating, “ You are my slave, 
you will do whatever I tell you. You cannot escape me.” 

It seemed as though the centres of my life were gripped, 
I was like a man fighting for his soul. 

“God help me! ”’ Icried in my heart, and then, exerting 
every power I possessed, I struggled to be free. For atime 
I feared as to the result, I never realized until then the power 
one man may have over another. But I had everything at 
stake. Liberty, happiness, love, all depended on my gain- 
ing the victory. It was a strange battle; not a mere 
struggle for physical victory; I knew that he would be a 
mere child in my hands if I could put forth my strength, 
but it was a struggle of mind against mind, of will against 
will, of inherent manhood against a force but little under- 
stood. 

I felt his hold on me relaxing, although his eyes were still 
fixed on mine, then I saw fear, nay, almost terror in his face, 
and suddenly I was free. I moved away from him, and 
looked around the room, to assure myself that the battle 
was over. 

“No, I am not your slave,” I said, and I knew that my 
voice was hoarse. I took my handkerchief from my pocket, 
and wiped away the beads of sweat that had gathered on 
my forehead. I knew that my vitality had been lessened, 
that for the moment I felt years older. How long the 
struggle had continued I did not know. As I think of it 
now, it could not have been more than a minute, and yet 
it seemed a lifetime. 

A minute later I was master of myself, and I knew that 
this man had not yet exhausted all the weapons in his 
armoury. But I must not be caught at such a disadvantage 
again, and more, I must see to it that his visit to me 
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must be used to advance the purposes I had in my own 
mind. 

I looked at him, and saw that his eyes were turned to- 
wards me in a dazed bewildered sort of way. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MADEMOISELLE DE FANFARRE 


“WS it not time we finished our play-acting, and turned 
to serious business,” I said, with an appearance of 
sangfroid which I was far from feeling 

“ Play-acting,” he repeated. 

“Yes, play-acting. It was very dramatic while it lasted, 
wasn’t it? But to use a colloquialism, it didn’t come off.” 

I saw that he was gathering himself up, as if for renewed 
battle. 

“The sum and substance of your magic, and all the rest 
of it,” I went on, “is that you are a mesmerist. But you 
know by now that Iam not a good subject. Of course it 
was a child’s trick, but I suppose it was the best you knew.” 

I saw anger flash into his eyes again, but he did not speak. 
The struggle between us had had its effect upon him as well 
as upon me, and I did not judge him to be a strong man. 

He rose to his feet in a dazed sort of way. “I think I 
will bid you good-night,” he said. 

“Not yet,’ was my answer ; “ there are a few things I 
wish you to tell me—which you must tell me, in fact.” 

“ Which I must tell you? What things ?” 

“ First, where are the two women you have imprisoned ? ”’ 

His face cleared as if by magic. My question had told 
him what he desired to know, I was ignorant of their 
whereabouts. 

“The two women!” he said. ‘‘ What do I know about 
two women? I think your mind must be a little unhinged, 
Dr. David Launceston.” 

He spoke after his old manner. He had failed in the 
réle he had adopted, and now resorted to his old methods, 
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“Oh, you take that attitude, Mr. Oscar Prideaux, do 
_ you?” Isaid, and I looked steadily at him to mark the effect 
the mention of his name would have upon him. 

“What attitude?” He took no notice of the fact that 
I knew his name, 

“What is the use of further acting?” was my reply. 
“ During our interview at Mountleven—oh yes, I know 
the place where you took me—you admitted that you had— 
well, you know what you admitted. Now there is an 
important decision for you to make.” 

“ Ah!” he replied, and I saw the old trick of contracting 
his eyes ; “‘ it would be interesting to know to what decision 
you refer.” 

“You shall know very quickly,” was my answer. “ Our 
interview has turned out differently from your expectations. 
You thought when you told my servant lies to let you in, 
that you would have everything your own way, and that I 
should tell you everything I know, and become your willing 
slave for ever afterwards. Well, people are disappointed 
sometimes, aren’t they ? ” 

“T asked you to tell me about certain decisions,” he 
replied quietly. 

“Certainly,” Ianswered. ‘“ You have to decide whether 
Isend for the police, or whether you answer my ques- 
tions.” 

“‘ Send for the police,” he repeated quietly, and there was 
not the slightest fear in his voice. 

“Either that, or you answer my questions.” 

“‘ The decision is almost tragic,” he said like one amused ; 
** still, before I can decide I should naturally like to know 
what your questions are.” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “First, where are the two 
women you imprisoned at Trevadlock? Second, what 
were the means by which youinduced them to go there ? ” 
ey is that'all?”” 

“For the moment, yes.” : 

“I am surprised you did not ask a third question.” 

“Indeed. What might it be?” 

“ Their names.” ; 

I hesitated a second. Ithought I would tell him that I 
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knew, but reflected that it might be better to hide my 
discoveries. 

“ That will naturally be made known to me by the answer 
to the other questions,” I replied. 

He looked at me steadily. I knew he was trying to 
understand how much I had found out, or suspected. 

“ And if I do not choose to answer you ?”’ he said. 

“ T have only to ring the bell, and my servant will come,’ 
I replied. ‘‘ There is a police-station not far away.” 

“Dr. David Launceston,” he said, “it would be easy to 
manufacture a story sufficiently plausible to satisfy a brain 
such as yours ; but really it is not worththe trouble. Let 
me say at once, therefore, that I am not going to pretend 
to answer your questions.” 

*« Just so. You know the alternative.” 

“‘T’ve just heard you mention it. By all means carry out 
your threat. The result will be interesting,” and he laughed 
quietly. 

The man was right, [had madeafalsemove. In playing 
a game of bluff I had acted like a fool. 

“Ah, you see my point,” he said quietly. ‘I thought 
you would. What would you say to the police when they 
came? ‘Arrest thisman!’ Would you say that? But 
they would naturally ask, ‘ What for ? What has he done?” 
Then I can fancy you trotting out your story. Excuse me, 
but it would be funny,” and again he laughed. 

I thought it best to admit my mistake. “‘ Very well,” I 
said, ‘what cannot be done to-day can be done to-morrow.” 

“ That sounds rather melodramatic, Dr. Launceston,” was 
his reply, “‘ and I expected it. Indeed, I remained a little 
longer than I intended just because I did expect it, and 
while I do not feel disposed to answer the questions you ask, 
I will answer others.” 

I turned towards him, wondering what he would say. 

“One question is this,” he went on. ‘ You have often 
asked yourself if you will ever know the meaning of—shall 
we call it—your strange adventure in Cornwall. No, you 
never will—never, never. You maysearch high and search 


low, but you will never know more than you know now, 
That’s one.” 
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“Never prophesy unless you know,” I retorted. 

“TI do know,” he replied quickly, “‘ that is why I speak 
so positively. You reminded me some time ago of what 
I said at our last meeting. I then told you we should 
never meet again. It was because I wanted to save you 
from useless trouble and expense that I decided to falsify 
that statement. I know the hopes that you have about 
the fair Avenel, and all your romantic thoughts concerning 
her. Give them up, they are vain, utterly vain. You 
will never see her again.” 

I do not know whether this was a bow drawn at a ven- 
ture or not, but I decided to say nothing. Whether he 
knew it or not, he had confirmed me in my beliefs. The 
man was afraid, and he wanted to turn me from my 


Purposes. 
“ This I will tell you too,” he:went on. ‘She is no lady 
of gentle birth as you have fondly imagined, and even if 
you discovered her, and found her free to marry you, you 
could not do so. But she is not free, and you will never 
see heragain. Moreover, there isno romance in her history. 
It isasordid, miserable story, and it would be a crime to 
resurrect it. She has been cared for, and will be cared for, 
for her own sake. I think it is kindness to tell you that.” 
Still I did not reply ; I was trying to read his motives. 

“‘ Before I go,” he went on, “it may be well to remind 
you of another fact. Not only is your quest useless, but 
it is dangerous. Again I speak in kindness, for I bear you 
no ill will. While you remain as you are now, utterly 
ignorant of the truth, you are safe, and no harm will happen 
to you, but if ever you enter on the road to discovery, that 
day will mark your doom. You can no more escape it than 
a fly can escape death at the coming of winter.” 

“You are very kind.” 

I said the words with a sneer in my voice. I wanted to 
arouse him to anger. Now that he was in the mood for 
speech, he might let fall some words that would be of 
service to me. But I was mistaken. 

“I am kind,” he replied, and one who had met him for 
the first time would say that he spoke with absolute sin- 
cerity. ‘‘I can assure you that in spite of what you have 
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said, I am not a man to be trifled with. What I say I mean, 
and the thing I intend to do will be done, even if the lives 
of a thousand Dr. David Launcestons stand in my way.” 

I wanted to tell him that I regarded his words as a sign 
of fear, and to assure him that I should never abandon my 
self-imposed task until I had accomplished it. But I did 
not yield to my desires. Let him believe I had abandoned 
my search. Let him think I was afraid of him. 

I rang the bell for Peters. I knewI should get nothing 
more from him, and I wanted to be alone to think. He 
noted my action, and again he laughed quietly. 

“It has been quite an interesting interview. hasn’t it ?” 
he said. 

“Very,” I replied, “ more interesting to me than you 
imagine.” 

He gave me a quick searching glance, but he did not 
speak. 

Pr Will you show this gentleman out, Peters,” I said. 

A minute later the door closed behind him, and I was 
alone. Instantly he was gone I accused myself of acting 
foolishly. Ought I not to have had him tracked, watched ? 
Had I not thrown away my chances by allowing him to 
depart so easily ? 

A moment’s reflection, however, convinced me that I 
should have done no good by adopting such a plan. He 
was not the man to have his secrets divined in such a way. 
I must fight him by subtler weapons than those of paid 
spies. 

But what? I considered the whole interview point by 
point. I tried to estimate the real purport of everything 
which had been said and done. One point was clear 
enough. He was afraid of me. It was because of this fear 
that he had me watched. His spies had been sent to Corn- 
wall so that he might be informed of my movements. It 
was owing to a telegram from them that he had decided 
to come to my house. Then again he had tried to mes- 
merizeme. I almost trembled at the thought of his partial 
success. I had been within an ace of being mastered by 
him. I had paid but little attention to the subject, but I 
knew enough to be aware of the tremendous power a 
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mesmerist could obtain over a certain class of victim, 
and it seemed almost a miracle to me that I had 
escaped. Nevertheless, everything pointed to one fact. 
I was dangerous to him, and he desired to avert the 
danger. 

As may be imagined I bitterly regretted my promise to 
go to France. It meant that I should be taken away 
from the field of action, and that during my absence he 
would have time to carry out whatever plans might have 
been born in his fertile brain. Still, even that visit was 
not without promise of discovery. If, as Imla Jordan 
had said, Count Fanfarre had met the man Prideaux in 
Cornwall, he might be able to throw some light upon his 
career. It is true the Count did not seem desirous of speak- 
ing about him, but I was not without hope concerning this, 
Of one thing I must be careful. I must not let the man 
Prideaux know where I had gone. 

The following morning I started for France. Bearing in © 
mind the possibility that I might be followed, I called at 
three places on the way to the station, dismissing my cab 
at each calling place. The day was wild and blustering, 
so I decided to cross by Newhaven and Dieppe, as being 
the route least likely to be chosen in such weather. As 
far as I could see, no one had followed me, and no one was 
on the boat who at all aroused my suspicions. Before 
starting I telegraphed to Count Fanfarre, telling him I would 
meet him at the Grand Hotel instead of at the Gare du Nord 
as he had suggested. 

“Ha, M. le Docteur,” cried the Count when he saw me, 
** No one knows the agony I have suffered since I saw you.” 

“Why, is mademoiselle worse?” I asked. 

“Oh no; but I feared a thousand things. A change 
of your plans, a breakdown, the storm, oh, innumerable 
things. But you have come, you have come! And you 
are cold and hungry, eh?” 

“Not particularly, why?” 

“You do not wish to spend the night in Paris, eh ? ” 

“It is getting late, andit is a fairly long journey to Fon- 
tainebleau,”’ I replied. ; 

“We can just catch a train, monsieur, and, yes I can 
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promise you that you shall be more comfortable there than 
here.” 

“You wish to get back to-night ?” 

“Can you wonder, monsieur? My daughter is always 
much worse when I am away, and I am anxious not to 
lose a minute.” 

I yielded to his wishes, and before long we were on our 
way to the town which has figured so prominently in French 
history. 

Se ecichel the Chateau de Fanfarre late at night, and 
I could, of course only form a vague idea concerning the 
dimensions of the house, but the merest glance assured me 
it was of considerable importance. Massive gates stood 
at the entrance of the grounds, and the carriage which 
met us drove under an avenue of ancient trees, until at 
length we stood before a noble looking mansion. I learnt 
afterwards that the Fanfarre family had figured conspicu- 
ously during the Revolution, and that it had been greatly 
enriched during the reign of the Bonapartes. 

Late as it was the Count was anxious that I should see 
my patient at once, and give him my opinion concerning 
her condition before retiring to rest. As may be imagined 
I was eager to comply with his wishes. The sooner my 
work in France was done, the sooner could I return to 
England, and pursue my investigations there. 

I found Mademoiselle de Fanfarre seated in an arm-chair 
before the fire. She also eagerly awaited my coming, 
especially as the Count had given her an altogether exag- 
gerated idea of my abilities, and the position I held in the 
medical world. I think she was surprised to see so young a 
man, for on taking a first glance at me, she remarked to 
the Count that surely I could not be the savant who had 
written such a wonderful book. 

She was an interesting looking girl of about twenty years 
of age. Her hair, which grew low on her forehead, was jet 
black, and her eyes were also dark and lustrous. She was 
deathly pale, but that was not to be wondered at; the 
disease from which she suffered had sapped her strength, 
and was daily eating away her life. 


She spoke English a little, but not at all fluently, but 
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as I had devoted some attention to French, we managed 


to get on pretty well, and in a few minutes we were chatting 


gaily. I was anxious to rob my examination of the terror 
usually associated with such circumstances. The Count 
sat by with hard-set face. I could see that he was suffering 
far more than his daughter. 

Two hours later I had practically made up my mind 
concerning her, but-I did not let her know this. I tried to 
comfort her by vague generalities, and a promise that 
I would let her know definitely the next day. When I 
left her she looked far better than when I saw her 
first. I had undoubtedly given her hope for the 
future. 

But my own mind was strangely bewildered. Indeed, 
my examination was extended beyond the usual limits 
because of one thing. Her illness was almost identical with 
that of Imla Jordan. Point by point the symptoms were 
the same, and the diagnoses of the French and German 
physicians were very similar to those of the English doctors 
after examining Imla. 

Of course it might be only a coincidence, nevertheless I 
was naturally staggered. The case was not ordinary, and 
I had never come across a combination of the same symp- 
toms before. Thus to find them in two people, within a 
week of each other, was very striking. 

“Well, Dr. Launceston,” cried the Count, “can you 
relieve my mind, can you give me hope?” 

I had come into a large salon, and seated myself before 
the fire. The Count stood opposite me, and I could see 
that he was trembling with excitement. . 

“Will you answer me some questions before I tell you 
what I think?” was my answer. 

“‘ Anything, doctor, anything!” 

“Your daughter is about twenty years of age. Have 
you made any matrimonial arrangements for her?” 

*‘No—not definitely.” 

“Let me put the question in another way,” I said ; “ has 
she fallen in love with any one?” 

“Has this anything to do with her illness?” 

“T think it probable.” 
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“Yes, she has. A young Frenchman has sought her 
hand in marriage.” 

“Do you know him weil?” 

“Yes, he is the son of one of my oldest friends.” 

“And will you consent to the marriage?” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“Is he not an eligible suitor?” 

“ Perfectly,—but—but I cannot consent!” 

He uttered the last words with a kind of gasp, and I saw 
that he was much wrought upon; but I continued my 
questions. A thought had been born in my mind which 
made it necessary. 

“Ts it because there is some one else whom you wish her 
to marry ?”’ I asked. 

He looked at me in utterastonishment. “‘ What do you 
know ? What do you suspect ?”’ and his voice was tense 
with emotion. 

“Ts it that you wish her to marry some one whom she 
—does not love ?”’ I persisted, and as I watched his face I 
saw that strange thoughts were working in his mind. 

For some seconds there was a silence between us. I 
saw that he did not wish to answer my questions. 

“You are a rich man you told me, Count ?”’ I continued 
presently, in a tone that might indicate a change of sub- 
ject. 

“Yes, I suppose I may be considered so. I have 
valuable estates.” 

“ Unencumbered ? ” 

ce Yes.” 

“And if your daughter lives, all your property would 
naturally be hers at your death?” 

“ Naturally.” 

“And is the eligible suitor of whom you spoke, and to 
whom you refuse your daughter’s hand, a fortune hunter. 
Do you refuse him because of that ?” 

“Mon Dieu, no. He also is rich. He is above all such 
considerations. Besides, he adores her.” 

“ As she does him?” 

He bowed his head in assent. 


“Forgive me, Count, for asking these questions, but 
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believe me I havea serious purpose in doing so. But is 
there another suitor ? ” ; 

«ee Yes.”’ 

“Whom she does not like? ” 

“Whom she loathes.” 

“But whom you wish her to marry?” 

He walked around the room like one in anger. “ M. le 
Docteur,” he cried, “this is insufferable! No, I beg your 
pardon! You have come from England to save my child. 
Oh, tell me, can you save her?” 

“ Forgive me,” I persisted, “‘ every question I have asked 
bears upon my purpose in coming here, strange as it 
mayseem to you. Will you answer me?” 

He hesitated a few seconds, thinking deeply. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘ that is the one cloud between us. I 
have promised her to a man whom she detests, whom she 
loathes. I who would gladly die for her.” 

“Has this man visited her?” I persisted. ‘‘ Has he 
come to this house?” 

ec Yes ? ”? 

“Many times ? ” 

“Yes. Yousee——” He stopped suddenly as though 
he were afraid to complete the sentence. 

“Do I know him?” 

He looked at me in astonishment. 

“No—I do not know.” 

“Ts he an Englishman ? ” 

a 

“Is his name Oscar Prideaux ? ” 

“Mon Dieu, no. Not that, not that, thank God, not 
that.” 

*‘ What is it, then?” 

“Leonard Mountleven,” was the reply. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE MESSAGE FROM AVENEL 


OR a moment his answer destroyed all my theories, 

but only for a moment. In spite of everything I 

felt myself nearing the truth. Leonard Mountleven and 

Oscar Prideaux were closely associated. The latter was a 

tenant of the former, and perhaps both were implicated 
in the villainy which I was sure existed. 

“ During your last visit to England, did you see this 
Leonard Mountleven ?”’ I asked. 

ae Yes.”’ 

“Did he know of your visit to me?” 

“No, he has no knowledge of our acquaintance.” 

I gave a sigh of relief. ‘‘ Good,” I said. ‘‘ Count, if 
you wish your daughter to get well, will you be careful not 
to let him know that I have come here to try and help 

ou?” 
we Butcan youhelpme? Doyou believe my Adéle can be 
saved ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I believe she can.” 

““M. le Docteur, think what you are saying. Remember 
she is my only child, the image of my dead wife. If you 
lead me to hope, and that hope were disappointed, it would 
drive me mad.” 

“TI realize my responsibility, I speak after careful 
thought. I believe she can be cured.” 

“Then your diagnosis is different from that of the 
others ?” 


“Naturally. But then you remember what the article 
in The Lancet said about me.” 


He snapped his fingers contemptuously. “A fig for The 
228 
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Lancet,” he cried. ‘As I have said before, orthodoxy is 
death to free investigation, to independent thought. But 
you have not told me all.” 

“No,” I replied, ‘I have not told you all. As you can 
see she is very ill. She is suffering from a great fear.” 

“Naturally. She is young, she does not wish to die.” 

“That is not all,” I replied. “If she is to live, she 
must be free from the fear that you will insist on her 
marrying the man she loathes. She must believe that she 
will be allowed to marry the man she loves.” 

He stood like a man stunned. His face reminded me of 
the faces of those to whom I had been obliged to impart 
the dread news that death dogged close on their heels. 

“You do not realize what you are saying, doctor,” he 
said. 

“It is for you to make your choice,” I replied coldly ; 
“ but please bear this in mind, your child will die, no matter 
what I may do, if she believes that she is destined to marry 
the man you have chosen for her.” 

He was silent for some seconds, while the little Louis 
Seize clock on the mantelpiece ticked, as it seemed to me, 
with painful loudness. 

“Dr. Launceston,” he said presently, “ you know some- 
thing of the history of France, you are acquainted with the 
feelings of the old French aristocracy. The motto of the 
Fanfarres for centuries has been ‘ choose death rather than 
dishonour.’ ” 

I waited a few seconds before replying ; I thought he had 
something more to say, but as he did not speak I said 
slowly. ‘ Of course I have no right to inquire into your 
affairs, and I do not know what is in your mind. But 
remember this: it is not your own life that you sacrifice, 
it is the life of another, the life of a young girl who by every 
law, human and divine, ought to have fifty or sixty years 
of life before her. Believe me your responsibility is ter- 


rible.” 


a <s 


“Tell me,” he cried presently, “is death certain if—if 
——” He did not finish the sentence, but looked at me 
like a man in agony. ; 

Count Fanfarre,” I replied. ‘‘ Your daughter is suffer- 
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ing from a dangerous malady, an insidious, slow working 
disease. In such a case as hers, hope, happiness, all free- 
dom from dark thoughts is essential to recovery. Without 
that, all that a doctor can do is in vain, with it he has a 
chance. Very well, she loathes the thought of marrying the 
man you have chosen for her, she would prefer death,— 
especially as there is another man to whom she has given her 
affections. Now judge for yourself as to the results.” 

“I dare not, I dare not,” he gasped. “‘ The honour of 
our name is as dear to my child as to myself. She would 
rather die than see it disgraced.” 

** Disgraced ? ” 

*‘Unutterably, irretrievably disgraced. I am in a vast 
network out of which there is only one way of escape. If 
I do not choose that way, the name of Fanfarre will be 
despised, men will spit when they hear it.” 

“Then you have been guilty of some crime which you 
wish to hide?” 

“Crime!” he repeated. ‘“‘ There are criminals who are 
innocent in intent, M. le Docteur. But that does not hide 
the disgrace.” 

My mind was working rapidly. I began to connect inci- 
dent with incident, event with event. It seemed to me 
that the hand of Providence was guiding me into strange 
paths, that I was being used for God’s justice. All was as 

et bewildering and confusing, still I seemed to see truth 
om afar. 

“Are you sure that your fears are not groundless ? ” I 
urged presently. “May you not be a victim of deceit ? ” 

He shook his head. ‘“ Do you think I have not gone over 
every inch of the ground, Doctor Launceston ?”’ he said. 
“Do you think I have not lain awake through the long 
nights thinking, scheming, contriving? But there is only 
one loop-hole—only one. The days of the wholesale use of 
the guillotine are over in France, but if there is one thing 
my country never forgives, it is treason. I have known 
cruelty, theft, cheating, yea, even murder forgiven, but 
treason never! And lamdeFanfarre. Iwas trusted, I was 
the custodian of State secrets, and ii——but there, I cannot 
say more,” 
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** And this man, this Leonard Mountleven, can——” 

“ Make the name de Fanfarre a byword, and a spitting.” 

“And he has this power ?” 

“Mon Dieu, yes.” 

“Perhaps I could help you, if you gave me your confi- 
dence,” I suggested. 

“Impossible, Dr. Launceston. I dare not.” 

“And yet the honour of your name depends on two 
persons. A doctor has to know many secrets. With usa 
confidence is as sacred as if it were given under the seal 
of confession.” 

“ A French gentleman’s word, a French gentleman’s oath 
cannot be violated,” was his reply. 

ee a slip of paper from my pocket, and began to 
read, 

“What have you there?” he asked. 

“It is a list of trains,” I replied. ‘I was looking for 
one to catch a quick boat from Boulogne.” 

** But Adéle! Mychild! Yousaid you could cure her.” 

“Only under certain conditions. I have patients in 
London for whom there may be hope. There is no hope 
for Mademoiselle de Fanfarre, if you persist in your decision. 
I see there is an early morning train to Paris; would it be 
troubling you too much to arrange for me to catch 
that ?” 

“You are cruel! You drive me mad!” he said. 

*T see no cruelty on my part,” was my answer. 

** Give me time,” he said at length, “ give me time. Let 
me think, let me try and see if there is not a way of escape!” 

“Very well,” I replied, “ but how long.” 

“Till morning.” 

I went to bed soon after, but not tosleep. Truth to tell, 
although I had been outwardly cool, I was as excited as 
Count Fanfarre. Every word that I had spoken about his 
daughter was true, but I had other reasons for seeking to 
learn the secret power by which Leonard Mountleven held 
- him in bondage. How, I could not understand, but I be- 
lieved that the fetters which bound the proud old French- 
man also enchained the two women I had seen in the lonely 
house in Cornwall. The riddle was as yet beyond my 
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comprehension, but I believed I was beginning to learn the 
elements of which it was composed. 

When the black sky of night became grey with the dawn, 
I was still awake, but the mystery of the two women still 
remained a mystery. If I could make Count Fanfarre 
speak I might learn something, but if he remained silent 
I could see no hope. Nevertheless, my long night vigils 
were not in vain. The whole of the known facts became 
clear to my mind, and I saw channels in which search could 
be made, that were unthought of before. 

By eight o’clock I was walking around the grounds of 
the chateau, and my mind was alert and clear. A cold 
bath had refreshed me, my vigorous health stood me in 
good stead, and I felt no ill effects from my sleepless night. 

The Chateau de Fanfarre was indeed a place to be 
coveted. It had escaped much of the fury of the Revolu- 
tion, and while a large part of it was new, two wings 
of the great building were more than three centuries 
old. It stood on an eminence commanding a fine view, 
and in the morning sunlight the scene was very beautiful. 
It is true that it did not appeal to me as much as some of 
our English mansions, but it was undoubtedly one of the 
finest specimens of old French houses. If Leonard Mount- 
leven married Mademoiselle de Fanfarre, he would possess 
an estate of which any man might be proud. 

I had been informed that an English breakfast would 
be ready for me at nine o’clock, so having plenty of time 
I wandered through the fine parklands and revelled in the 
beauty of the countryside. After a time I found myself 
near the avenue of trees I had noticed the night before, - 
and saw a young fellow walking up the drive. He was 
evidently a young Frenchman of the best type. Tall and 
slightly built, but still muscular. His eyes were large 
and luminous, his face one of particular nobility and refine- 
ment. An aristocrat to the finger-tips. 

He gave me a keen searching look, and was, I thought, 
going to pass on without speech. But a fewseconds later 
he turned towards me. 

“Good morning, monsieur, may I be permitted to ask if 
you are staying at the chateau ?” 
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I told him I was. 
He hesitated a second, then he said, “ I am an old friend 


of the family, monsieur, and I have heard that arenowned 


English doctor was about to pay a visit to mademoiselle, 
who is ill.” 

I replied that I was an English doctor. 

“M. le Docteur,” he said, and I noticed that his lips 
trembled with excitement, “‘ I am Vicomte de Montefort, and 
—and—I am deeply interested. May I ask if you have 
seen mademoiselle ? ” 

I admitted that I had. 

“Then,” he cried, and his voice trembled, “ can you tell 
me, monsieur, if mademoiselle will get better?” 

“Tam afraid I cannot discuss the matter with you, 
Vicomte,” I said. 

“ But why not, monsieur? I ama friend of mademoi- 
selle—a very dear friend, indeed—my father is the Comte de 
Fanfarre’s oldest friend.” 

“Tam afraid I cannot discuss mademoiselle’s illness with 
you, M. le Vicomte,” I persisted. 

In his excitement he lapsed into French. ‘ But, mon- 
sieur, it is a matter of life and death with me. If she dies 
—ah, M. le Docteur, do you not understand!” 

“Yes,” I said, “‘IthinkI understand. You have sought 
mademoiselle’s hand in marriage ? ” 

“ Ah, he has told you !” he cried, and then in his impetu- 
ous French way, and seeming to forget we were strangers, 
he told me that their respective fathers had arranged long 
years before that they should be wedded, and he had looked 
forward with increasing joy tothe consummation of his hopes. 

“ And now,” he added, “I have to go like a stranger 
and inquire after Mademoiselle’s health, I who ere this 
expected to call her wife!” 

“‘ Then the engagement, as we should call it in England, 
is broken off?” I asked. 

“Not between Adéle and myself!” he cried. ‘‘ No, no, 
as long as she is alive I shall never give up hope. But the 
doctors have declared she will die, monsieur—she, my Adéle, 
andit drivesme mad. Will younottellme? Will you not 
give me hope?” 
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“And you have known Count Fanfarre all your life ?” 
I queried. 

“ All my life, monsieur, and I am twenty-seven. As for 
my father and the Count, they were boys together.” 

“‘M. le Vicomte,”’ I said after a pause, “ inan hour from 
now I shall see mademoiselle again, then I shall have a 
talk with the Count, after that, can I see you alone?” 

** Alone, monsieur ? ” 

“ Alone. I want to speak with you particularly.” 

“But yes, monsieur, willingly, that is, gladly. But you 
have seen her already. Can you give me hope?” 

“T will go as far as this, M. le Vicomte,” I replied. “I 
can see no physical reason why she cannot get better.” 

I saw the tears start to his eyes. He took offhis hat and 
waved it in the air, then to my intense surprise he threw his 
arms around me and kissed me on both cheeks. 

“You have given me life, joy!” he cried. “She will 
live! I shall live!” 

“It will perhaps depend on whether you can trust me.” 

“T do trust you,” he cried, “ perfectly, absolutely.” 

“The trust must be complete,” I replied. ‘I shall 
want you to tell me all you know of Count Fanfarre, especi- 
ally during the last, say, ten years, and not only all you 
know, but all you suspect, all your father suspects.” 

He looked grave. ‘“‘ You are of course a man of honour, 
M. le Docteur,” he said. 

“T believe the life of mademoiselle depends on my obtain- 
ing certain knowledge,” I replied. ‘I cannot say more 
now, but if you will see me at eleven, I will speak freely. 
But the interview must be private, and I should like to see 
the Count your father.” 

“I will be at the gates with a carriage at eleven,” he said. 
“ A thousand thanks, monsieur, You have given me hope, 
you have given me life!” 

I went back to the house pondering over what had been 
said. I had made up my mind to ask the name of the man 
whom Adéle loved, and to go and see him, and now good 
fortune had made the interview easy. A little later I was 
with mademoiselle again. My second visit confirmed the 
impressions made by the first. I did not believe that her 
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malady need be fatal, but her strength, in spite of all I 
could do, would not enable her to get well, if she believed 
she would have to marry the man she loathed. I cheered 
her all I could, I bade her hope for health and happiness, and 
left her with eyes lit up with joy. 

But my interview with Count de Fanfarre was not so suc- 
cessful. Again and again we went over the ground we had 
traversed the night before, again and again he urged that 
there were insuperable obstacles to what I urged. At 
length, however, I thought I saw signs of yielding, he 
—— to have thought of something which might suggest 

ope. 

Ke will go to England, to London again,” he said pres- 
ently. 

“To what end?” I asked. ‘‘ How will a visit to Eng- 
land help you?” 

“I will see him,” he said. “I will pray him on my 
bended knees.” 

“But he must not know of my visit here?” I urged. 
“No suggestion of it must reach his ears.” 

“But why, monsieur? What do you know of Monsieur 
Mountleven ? ” 

“ Practically nothing,” I replied, ‘as far as I know I 
never saw him ; nevertheless, he must know nothing of my 
visit here. You will promise this, at least until I give you 
permission ? ” 

“ But yes, monsieur, I will promise.” 

“* And now tell me,” I went on, ‘‘ who are your medical 
men around here?” 

He gave me particulars concerning the leading physicians 
of the district. In nearly every case they were men of 
wide experience. 

“But have you no young doctors? Men who are not 
tied by red tape, who will dare to act outside the beaten 
track ?” 

He looked at me anxiously. I think in spite of his pro- 
fessed scorn of orthodoxy he was afraid. 

** You see,” I went on, ‘‘ Mademoiselle will need con- 
stant medical attendance, and at most I can only come 
here very occasionally. I want to find a young capable 
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man in whom I can confide, and who will act on my 
instructions.” 

“« Ah yes, there is one at Fontainebleau. I have heard he 
is very clever, a poor devil of a genius, in fact. He has 
very distinguished diplomas, but I am told that the older 
men boycott him.” 

“Could you get him here this afternoon.” 

“Easily, easily!” he replied. ‘‘ He would regard his 
fortune as made if he gained admission into this house.” 

“Then send for him at once,” I urged. 

“ And afterwards we can go to England together ? ” 

“No, not together,” I replied; “‘ we must goat different 
times, and by different routes. But you say this Leonard 
Mountleven is in London?” 

“T saw him there the day before I met you.” 

“Count Fanfarre,” I said, “ I should like to see him.” 

“That should be easy.” 

“T must see him without his knowledge.” 

“That too should be easy,” he said, after a moment’s 
reflection, but I could see he was wondering what was in 
my mind. 

“But monsieur,” he continued, ‘‘ I have no hope what- 
ever. Everything is impossible.” 

“Remember the great Napoleon’s command,” I said. 
“He would not have the word impossible used.” 

“Ah, but the great Napoleon is dead,” was his reply. 

By eleven o’clock I was at the entrance gates of the 
chateau where the Vicomte de Montefort awaited me, and 
I was quickly whirled away to his house. 

“ Ah, M. le Docteur,” he cried, “ you have made my heart 
as light as that of a bird. I feel as though I had wings. 
You have given me hope, and now everything seems 
possible | ” 

I could not help liking the young Frenchman. He was 
as transparent as the day, and as impulsive as a young colt. 
He talked to me as freely as if we were old friends; he 
invited me to the chateau as a friend of the family; he 
offered me introductions to people who bore the oldest 
names in France. By the time we had reached the entrance 
gates he was my sworn friend, 
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_ “ And now,” he said when presently we were ensconced 
in the house, “ we can talk. Do you wish my father to be 
present at the interview.” 

“You have no secrets from him.” 

“Secrets from my father! But no, monsieur. We are 
friends, companions, we share confidences. We are what 
you call in England, ‘ pals,’” 

“Then by all means let him be present.” 

A minute later the Count de Montefort joined us. He 
was, I imagined, but little younger than Count Fanfarre, 
although he was considerably more youthful in appearance. 
He came into the room with a step as light as that of a boy, 
and rushed to me with hands outstretched. 

“A thousand welcomes,” he cried. ‘My son has told 
me of your meeting, and as you have given him hope you 
have given me joy. My own happiness is wrapped up in 

_ that of my son’s. Heis myonly son, monsieur. I have 
four other children, all daughters, and they have all married 
and left me. My wife is dead. Henri and I live here 
_ alone!” 

We quickly commenced talking about the subject upper- 
most in all our minds. 

“You know why I wish to speak with you, M. le Comte,” 
Isaid. “I am given to understand that you and Count 
_ Fanfarre had arranged for a marriage between your son 
and his daughter, that they love each other, and that with- 
out apparent reason, Count Fanfarre has sought to annul the 
arrangement.” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“What I wish to know is this: can you explain his 
action? Have you any idea what led him to such deci- 
sion ?” 

“ The marriage was arranged two years after Adéle was 
born, and Henri was at that time nine years old,”’ he replied. 
“TI was very happy, because the Count and I were lifelong 
friends, and our properties joined. The children grew up 
knowing they were betrothed. Of course to you, an Eng- 
lishman, such arrangements seem strange, and I can quite 
understand how it must appear from your point of view. 
But in this case it was ideal. Both were happy in 
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the thought of it. They were to be married on Adéle’s 
eighteenth birthday. 

“« About six years ago, I thought a change came over my 
friend. He became haggard, anxious. He held an im- 
portant state appointment, and I concluded that some- 
thing had gone wrong, that he was in danger of being dis- 
graced. But he would tell me nothing. 

“‘ Of course there were many visitors to the chateau, but 
among those who came oftenest was a young Englishman, 
who was introduced to me as Leonard Mountleven, who 
belonged to one of the oldest familiesin England. I saw 
that he exercised a strange influence over Count Fanfarre— 
in fact, my friend evidently stood in great fear of the 
Englishman. 

“‘ At that time the relations between England and France 
were much strained. It was not known to the world, but 
such was the case. Some hinted that war was imminent. 
I concluded that this Leonard Mountleven had something 
to do with it, but on inquiry I found that he held no official 
position whatever. In that case Count Fanfarre could not 
discuss diplomatic affairs with him. And yet it was evi- 
dent that my friend feared him. He retained his position 
under the Government, which was one of great importance 
and responsibility. He was and is the repository of many 
state secrets, although he is not so active in national affairs 
as he once was.” 

“Excuse me,” I said, “‘ was it at this time that he sought 
to annul the marriage arrangement ? ” 

“No, that was years later—about three years ago, in fact. 
Adéle was seventeen at the time, and was warmly devoted 
to Henri. They had ceased to be a boy and girl for whom 
their parents had arranged a marriage. They had come to 
love each other. At first the Count only hinted at break- 
ing off marriage arrangements, and he seemed ashamed. 
At the end of a year, however, he spoke more 
plainly.” 

“And what attitude did you take?” 

“T was angry, indignant.” 

“Naturally. But he persisted ? ” 

“ T asked him for reasons ; then presently he appealed to 
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our lifelong friendship. He said there were reasons which 
he dared not disclose.” 

“And your answer to this.” 

“T was in a strait betwixt two contending emotions. 
The claims of friendship are sacred. Under any other cir- 
cumstances I would have yielded. But there was my 
Henri. He adored Adéle, and the very suggestion of annull- 
ing the marriage arrangement made him ill. He refused 
food, he could not sleep, he grew pale, distrait.” 

“And then ?” 

“Count de Fanfarre seemed to yield tome. I could see 
that he wanted Adéle to marry Henri, but was afraid. For 
some time the matter seemed in abeyance, and visits be- 
tween the two houses were interchanged. Then Adéle 
became ill, and I grieve to say it, but a coldness grew up 
between the Count and myself, and when either Henri or I 
called, the Count was always engaged. And so things have 
gone on until now. The marriage arrangements cannot be 
said to have been formally annulled, and yet there have been 
all sorts of rumours that she was to marry this Englishman.” 

** Until mademoiselle’s illness, of course ?”’ I said. 

“Ah, but that was not regarded as very serious until 
three months ago. I heard that the Englishman was 
frequently at the chateau, and that he was paying his 
attentions to Adéle.” 

“Which she, in spite of her father, repulsed,” cried the 

oung Vicomte. ‘‘ Oh yes, grace a Dieu, Iknow that. She 
ee me, she loves me!” 

I do not pretend that I have narrated this conversation 


 as-it actually took place. There were constant interjec- 


tions on the part of the Vicomte, many expressions on the 
part of his father, which I have not tried to put on paper. 
The reader must remember that both Count de Montefort 
and his son were Frenchmen, and greatly excited, and that 
I have only tried to give a plain description of what took 
place. Beyond what I have written, however, there was 
but little that actually bore upon the problem I was trying 
to solve, and yet I felt that although Count Montefort had 
told me but little beyond what I had gathered the night 
before, I had taken another step forward. 
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I left the Chateau de Montefort with a promise to call 
again on my next visit to France, and early in the afternoon 
had a lengthy interview with a young doctor who was 
seeking to establish a practice at Fontainebleau. If I had 
sought throughout the whole of England and France, I 
could not have found a man who suited my purposes better, 
young, eager, a scientist to the finger-tips, and ambitious 
to make a career. I felt I could safely leave everything 
in his hands until my next visit, which I hoped would 
_ be in something less than a fortnight. 

I had barely finished detailing my instructions to him 
when a telegram was handed to me. On opening it I read 
the words— 


“Mountleven. Come. AVENEL.” 


CHAPTER X 
A FATEFUL JOURNEY 


OR a few seconds I stood like one stunned. I did 
not understand. What could the words mean? 
Then suddenly the truth burst upon me. I had given 
instruction to Peters to forward all telegrams to the chateau 
until he heard from me to the contrary. Evidently this 
had been sent to Wimpole Street, and he had forwarded 
it according to my orders. 
**Mountleven, come, Avenel.” 
Only three words, and yet they told me what for months 
I had been working to know. I had during the conversa- 
tions I had had with Avenel and her mother, told them 


of my address at Wimpole Street, and she had at last 


been able to let me know her whereabouts. She was at 
Mountleven. She had been there when I had visited Corn- 
wall three days before. By what means she was enabled 
to send the message I did not know, but that did not. 
matter. She had found the means, and had used them. | 
Had she seen me, I wondered, as I had walked around 
the house with the servant ? The thought was maddening. 
What must she have suffered, when, knowing that I was a 
few yards from her, she was unable to communicate with 
me! And I had never dreamed of her nearness to me, and 
yet all the while she must have been a prisoner there, 
longing for freedom. 

“I hope nothing is the matter, M. le Docteur?’ 

It was the Count de Fanfarre who spoke, and who, 
I saw, was watching me closely. 

“Nothing except that I must get back to England at 
once. I have an urgent call there.” 
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“Then we can go together, monsieur.” 

“No,” I replied, “I go alone, and I go immediately.” 

I made hasty arrangements whereby we could com- 
municate with each other in London, and two hours later 
was on my way to Paris. I hoped to get to the Gare du 
Nord, in time to catch the boat express for Calais, in which 
case I should be in London early the next morning. From 
there I could go straight to Cornwall, and 

A horrible doubt flashed into my mind. Was not this 
a ruse of Prideaux? I was sure he feared me. His every 
action and word during the visit he paid me were proofs 
of it. He knew very well that he had failed either to 
frighten me or get me into his power, and he would act 
accordingly. If he could get me to Cornwall, he would 
have many means at his disposal whereby he could render 
me powerless. He had agents there too, men who were 
as unscrupulous as himself, and willing to act as his tools. 

All the way to Calais I thought out my plans. Prideaux 
was, I felt sure, no ordinary villain. A hundred schemes 
would be revolving in his subtle brain, and it was for me 
to meet cunning with cunning. I must be armed at every 
point, and be prepared for every contingency. I knew he 
was playing for big stakes, although I did not as yet know 
what they were, and he would fight to the last breath. 

On arriving at Victoria I drove directly to Wimpole 
Street. It was still early, and the servants, not expecting 
me, had only just lit the fires. 

“ Peters,” I said, “ you sent me a telegram yesterday ? ” 

“Yes, sir. You ordered it, you know, sir.” 

“Yes, where is the original ? ” 

“ Here, sir;”’ and he brought it to me. 

Yes, it had been sent from Cornwall. It had been handed 
in early on the preceding day at a remote post office. But 
the fact proved nothing. Prideaux’ minions might have 
done this, hoping thereby to deceive me. 

Still I dared not fail to act upon the message. It might 
be from Avenel, and I must go to Mountleven without 
delay. Fortunately I was not expected back from France 
for at least another day, and I had made arrangements 
accordingly, I had only to send word to a fellow medical 
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man who was acting for me, telling him that my absence 
from home would have to be extended. By eleven o’clock 
I was at Paddington. Arrived there I sent a lengthy 
telegram to old Parson Wise, asking him to send a horse 
and carriage to Lostwithiel station, to meet the train, 
telling him as plainly as I dared, my reason for making this 
request. I had determined that on my arrival at his house 
I would take him further into my confidence and ask for 
his advice and help. I knew that a special messenger 
would have to be sent to the old clergyman with the tele- 
gram, his house being a long distance from any telegraph 
office. It was possible that such messenger might be way- 
laid, but of that I had to take my chance. 

It may be I was unduly suspicious, but on leaving the 
telegraph office at Paddington I thought I was being again 
watched, but concerning this I could not be sure. There 
were a great many people on the station, and much confu- 
sion prevailed. At Plymouth I had to change trains, and 
again I fancied that watchful eyes were upon me; but no 
one spoke to me, or sought to hinder my journey. 

Darkness was upon us as the train left Plymouth, and I 
began to be anxious asto what the night would bring forth. 
What if no carriage awaited me at Lostwithiel ? Suppose 
Parson Wise regarded my telegram as an impertinence, 
and refused to send a conveyance? I realized too that I 
had not calculated the distance between Mountleven and 
Lostwithiel. How could any horse be expected to do the 
double journey? No, no, I had been a fool, and should 
probably have to spend the night in this sleepy little town. 

On arriving at Bodmin Road, I looked out hastily and 
saw a man who had evidently alighted from the train, 
and who seemed to be on the look out for some one. I 
could not discern his face clearly ; the station was lit only 
by oil lamps, but I thought he resembled the man I had 
noticed at Paddington. However, the train moved out 
before I had a chance of seeing him again, so whether he 
remained at Bodmin Road I could not tell. 

We entered Lostwithiel station slowly, and looking out 
I saw a carriage with a pair of horses standing as if waiting 
for some one. I began to hope that my wire was to be 
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followed by good results. I remained in the train, however, 
determined that if I were being watched, I would throw 
the watchers off the track. Holding my portmanteau in 
my hand I waited until the train began to move out of the 
station before alighting. 

Hurrying quickly across to the other platform, I noticed 
a man in livery who seemed to be waiting for some 
one. No sooner did he see me than he touched his hat. 

‘“Dr. Launceston, sir?” 

“Yes, are you sent by Mr. Wise?” 

** No, sir, from Sir .’ and he mentioned one of the 
best known names in the county. ‘“‘ We have orders to 
take you to St. Leven, sir. Sir gave me this letter 
for you, sir.” 

In the dim light of the station I read the following letter: 


“ DEAR SIR,— 

“My friend the Rev. Victor Wise, of Keverne Hall, has 
wired me, asking me to send a conveyance to take you to 
his house, the distance being too great for his horses to do 
the double journey the same day. It is with great pleasure 
that I accede to his request. I hope you will have a com- 
fortable journey, and for the time being regard both the 
carriage and the servants as your own. 

“ Yours faithfully, 


—_ 


_I followed the man to the carriage where the coachman 
sat ready for the journey. The footman arranged the 
rugs, and in a few minutes I had started. Nothing could 
exceed the comfort of the carriage. It was well lit: a 
foot warmer was on the floor, while the numerous rugs 
made it impossible for me to be cold. Added to this a 
dainty meal had been prepared for me. Evidently the old 
clergyman’s professions of friendship were not empty. I 
had never dared to hope for such a prodigality of kindness. 

It was past midnight before the carriage drew up at 
Keverne Hall, but the kind old gentleman was awaiting 
me. i 


“Come in, my dear boy,” he cried. ‘I hope you’ve had 
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a good journey. Here, Richard, look after these men, and 
after they’ve stabled the horses, see that they have a good 


supper. Now then, come this way, Launceston. My 


word, your telegram gave me a shock this morning ! ” 

“IT am almost ashamed of the liberty I took in sending 
it,” I replied. 

“ Liberty, my dear lad; nothing of the sort. Do you 
know I’ve been expecting to hear from you ever since you 
left. In fact, I’ve thought of but little else than what we 
were talking about. I felt sure you had serious reasons for 
coming to see me, and I wanted to help you. Of course 
I couldn’t send my horses from here: they couldn’t have 
done the double journey, so I sent a wire to my old friend 
who lives in the neighbourhood of Lostwithiel, and who 
would do anything for me.” 

“T feel the time has come for me to tell you a strange 
story, Mr. Wise,” I said, “ but it is very late. Are you 
sure you are not too tired to hear it?” 

“Too tired! My dear lad, I’m not like the young 
whipper snappers of the present generation. I amas tough 
as a spaniel dog. Besides, I’ve been sleeping ever since 
dinner. And that reminds me, you'll want something to 
eat.” 

I told him that there was no need for this owing to his 
friend’s forethought, and then proceeded to give him an 
account of what I have written in these pages. Of course 
the story had to be much curtailed, but I gave him the 
main outlines of the facts up to the telegram I had received. 

The old man spoke scarcely a word during the recital. 
He sat wide eyed and open mouthed, never missing a 
word, and rarely asking a question. Now and then I saw 
him clench his fists as if he would strike an imaginary 
enemy, and again he would give an exclamation of surprise 


- and astonishment. 


“ And that is all? ” he said when I had finished. 

** That is a bald outline of the facts,” Isaid. ‘“‘ Of course, 
there are many details which may or may not be important, 
but every word I have told you is true.” 

The cigar which he had lit at the commencement of my 


story had gone out, and he had never tasted the wine he had 
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poured out. He sat staring at me as though he were vainly 
trying to piece together the various facts I had narrated. 

“My God!” he exclaimed presently. 

“You see why I telegraphed to you.” 

“T see, I see,” he said, and then for a few-seconds he sat 
staring into vacancy. 

“You’ve a devil to deal with,” he continued after a 
long silence. “I felt he was a deep-dyed blackguard when 
he came to see me—for all his oily ways.” 

“* And at his back is Leonard Mountleven,” I said. 

“No, no, he is using Leonard Mountleven as a tool. It 
is this man Prideaux’ cunning brain behind everything. 
Leonard was always quiet, secretive, and by no means 
likeable, but he could never originate such villainy as 
this.” 

“Of course you believe it to be villainy?” 

“Who can doubt it, my dear boy. Don’t you see——” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Wise,” I said, interrupting him, “ but, 
for the moment, isn’t it a matter of acting, and not of 
theorising. There is yet a great deal to be found out, 
and perhaps you may presently be able to throw light on 
dark places. But it seems to me that our first duty is to 
see if those two women are at Mountleven, and to take 
them away.” 

“You are right, Launceston, you are right. To-morrow 
we'll go down together, and I as a magistrate will demand 
that the house is searched.” 

“And find nothing,” I replied. ‘Whatever is done 
must be done at once, I believe he has his spies every- 
where, and if we allow time to escape, he will take advantage 
of our sloth.” 

“You are right, my boy. But what can you do to- 
night ?—Or this morning rather? Besides—oh, I wish I 
were twenty years younger. I am an old hulk, and can do 
nothing ! ” 

“You can do a great deal. By the way, younever saw 
the late General Mountleven’s wife ? ” 

“No; you see the old Squire never forgave young Ned 


for marrying an Edgecumbe. He simply hated the 
family.” 
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“ But assuming that the two women are the late General 
Mountleven’s wife and daughter, may they not have some 


Claims to the estates?” I suggested. 


“Some claim! Why, look here. My God, why did I 
not think of it before? My old friend made a new will 
just before he died. Let me think, let me think!” 

“‘ Anyhow,” I said, “‘ we cannot wait for that now, and 
I have work to do. I must go to Mountleven at once.” 

“What, now?” the old man seemed bewildered. 

“This very hour. Ofcourse, as I told you, this telegram, 
which was forwarded to me to France, may bea ruse to get 
me into Prideaux’ power. I must find out that. But if 
Avenel sent it, she’ll be watching for me. She will be 
expecting me to come and help her.” 

I think the old man guessed my secret at that moment, 
but he said nothing. 

“ But if it’s a plant, my boy, you'll be just putting your- 
self in a lion’s den.” 

“Yes, I know, but I am prepared. I donot go blind- 
folded. I believe the man Prideaux will remain in London. 
As you know he was there the night after I left you. You 
have not heard of his being in the neighbourhood by any 
chance ? ” 

“No, I have heard nothing.” 

“Mr. Wise,” I said, “‘ do you trust your servants ? ” 

“Trust my servants? Of course I do. I have had 
them around me ever since they were children.” 

“How many men-servants have you?” 

“Three in the house. I suppose it is extravagant of 
me, one lonely old man to keep so many servants, but I 
can’t discharge them. It would break their hearts and 
mine. Besides, they give me a sense of safety.” 

“ And they are strong, intelligent, capable?” 

“TI don’t know that I can say that. Why do you ask? 
Beard is all right, though.” 

“I was wondering if they could come with me? As 
I told you I want to go to Mountleven at once, and I 
do not think it best to be alone.” 

“T see, I see. Yes, and I hear Richard Beard’s voice 
now. He has evidently been having a long gossip with 
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the fellows who brought you from Lostwithiel. The 
others have been in bed for hours. I'll tell Beard to——” 

“Stay,” I said, “I can manage it. Ill get your man 
and the two strangers to go with me. And I say, Mr. 
Wise, are you willing to do—well, something slightly 
irregular ? ” 

“What do you mean, my boy?” 

“‘ Will you give me a warrant, signed by yourself as a 
magistrate, to search Mountleven ?” 

He hesitated a second before replying. 

“T see what’s in your mind, but supposing no one is 
there, cannot Prideaux or Leonard Mountleven make it 
awkward for me? You see it’s a serious thing to sign a 
warrant for forcible entrance into such a house.” 

“You need not fear. Neither of them would want 
publicity.” 

“T’ll do it!” cried the old man presently. ‘It may 
not be technically right, but it would frighten the servants. 
I'll do it. But what is your proposed course of action ? ” 

“To go there boldly and ring up the servants,” was 
my reply. ‘‘I am going to play a game of bluff. I shall 
only use your warrant as a last resource.” 

“But supposing they are there, what then?” 

“T shall bring them away.” 

“Listen,” cried the old man eagerly. “ The lodge gates 
are locked, but I can help you. There is a short cut from 
here to Mountleven. I used it often when my old friend 
was alive. There is a lane which will take you to a small 
gate from which there is only a short footpath to the 
house. I have a key of the gate. We will all drive as 
far as that, and you and the others shall go up to the 
house, while I will stay with the horse!” 

He was as eageras a boy, and he muttered fiercely while 
he unlocked a drawer and took out some papers. 

Less than an hour later a strange party left Keverne 
Hall on a strange mission. The old clergyman had cast 
his fears to the winds, and seemed like a schoolboy who 
was intent on robbing an orchard. The three servants 
whispered anxiously to each other. There could not be 
the least doubt about it, they were sorely frightened, 
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But for Richard Beard, the parson’s man, I think the 

“others would have refused to come, but his infinite faith 

in his master’s wisdom and the assurance of a big reward 
persuaded them. 

It was after four o’clock in the morning when we reached 
the little gate. There were as yet no signs of daylight, 
although we knew that in an hour or two dawn would 
appear. No house was near, and everything was deathly 
silent. The old clergyman’s hands trembled as he unlocked 
the gate. 

“Launceston,” he said, “I am going with you.” 

“There is no need,” was my reply. 

“There is need,” he said testily. “I was a coward 
when I talked of staying in the carriage. Richard must 
do that. When I used to hunt I was always in at the 
death, and by gad I will be now. Besides I believe you 
are right, and I want to help Ned’s wife and child’” 

“ But there may be rough work,” I urged. 

“Well, suppose there is. I’m not done for yet am I? 
I’m worth a score of the whipper snappers of the present 
generation.” 

I did not try to dissuade him; rather I felt glad of his 
decision. His presence among the Mountleven servants 
might be of great assistance, and would give weight to 
any demands I might have to make, The two men who 
had brought me from Lostwithiel followed me without a 
word, like the well-trained servants they were ; but I think 
they were greatly disgusted at being called upon to help 
us in our mission, especially as they had only the vaguest 
idea of its purport. 

After we had walked a little distance along a footpath 
through a wood, the ancient home of the Mountlevens 
was plainly to be seen in the silvery light of the moon, 


CHAPTER XI 
AT LAST! 


P to the time the great house burst upon our view 
I was almost certain’ that the woman I loved was 
mprisoned there, but the sight of the building made me 
eel I had come on a wild goose chase. Indeed, the house 
tself, substantial and imposing as it was, seemed ghostly 
and unreal. The leafless trees in the park had a spectral 
sort of look. I think I shivered as I looked around. Was 
I not following a will o’ th’ wisp fancy ? Was not I, David 
Launceston, a rising young physician, the victim of a 
disordered brain? I did not fear personal danger, but 
it seemed to me that all my reasoning had no foundation 
in fact. 

But this was only for a moment. Either that telegram 
was sent by Avenel, or it was not. If it were sent by her, 
then I was near to her, and perhaps in a position to help 
her. If it were not, then it was sent by Prideaux for 
some sinister purpose of his own, and it was for me to 
find out that purpose. 

Immediately the work before me became not only real, © 
but urgent. Prideaux was not a man to let the grass 
grow under his feet. If he had any thought of what was 
going on in my mind, he would prepare accordingly. Was 
I not followed from London as I had suspected? Perhaps 
I had averted his purpose by getting out of the train at 
Lostwithiel, but he would act quickly all the same, and 
I had been more than an hour talking with the old clergy- 
man. 

I moved eagerly towards the house, every nerve in full © 
tension, every sense alert, and with all sorts of wild thoughts 
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and fears filling my brain and heart. Parson Wise caught 
hold of my arm as though he needed support, and the 
two men followed silently and wonderingly. 

I said nothing about it, but I fully expected the dog 
Satan to appear. I felt sure he would be used to guard 
the building ; but there was neithersight nor sound of him. 

I had got within fifty yards of the front door when I 
thought I heard the murmur of voices. But the sound, 
it seemed to me, came from the other side of the house. 
A great fear possessed me. 

Barely realizing what I did, I dropped the good old 
clergyman’s arm, and rushed around the house, while he, 
protesting at my action, followed me. A minute later I 
had reached a kind of square, which I have before men- 
tioned, and from which I had seen the window of the room 
in which I was convinced I had been imprisoned. But it 
was not this which attracted my attention. I saw a 
carriage and a pair of horses under the trees, while around 
it some forms, looking ghostly and indistinct in the moon- 
light, were moving. 

“Now then, quick!” 

I heard the words plainly, distinctly, and for the moment 
my blood seemed to run cold. It was not the words that 
had such an effect on me, it was the voice I remembered 
so well, and which I had last heard in my own consulting 
room. 

I stood still for a moment, almost incapable of action. 
I did not know what to do. 

Then from a door I saw a man appear, carrying some- 
thing, I knew not what. He moved towards the carriage, 
where another man stood. Scarcely realizing what I 
was doing, I rushed forward towards the man who had 
come from the house, and saw it was a human form that 
he carried. A moment later my heart stood still. I saw 
the face of Avenel, and it was deathly pale, so pale that 
I felt sure she was dead. 

The man stood by the door of the carriage as if it were 
his purpose to place her within. 

I said something to the man, but what I cannot tell, 
I was too excited. 
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He looked at me in surprise. He did not seem to realize 
who I was, or why I spoke. ; 

I heard a shuffling noise inside the house, and again 
there was a murmur of voices. By this time Parson Wise, 
and the two men from Lostwithiel had come up, but 
neither of them spoke; instead they stood watching as 
men might watch a play in which they had no interest 
save as spectators. But this was only for a moment. 
The time for action was very near. 

Meanwhile Avenel lay in the man’s arms, neither moving 
nor making a sound. 

Instantly the truth flashed across my mind. Prideaux 
was taking her to another hiding-place. By some means 
he had discovered that Avenel had communicated with 
me, and it was his purpose to remove her before help 
could come. He had also rendered her unconscious, so 
that she should not know where she had been taken. 
In another ten minutes I should have been too late. 

Scarcely knowing what I did, I took Avenel’s apparently 
lifeless form from the man and laid it on a grassy slope 
near by. The man did not protest in any way, but stood 
helplessly by as though fear had robbed him of his will. 

“ Help, sir, help!” 

A voice rang out in the still night air, and then I heard : 
the distant baying of the dog Satan. 

“What is it?” 

It was Prideaux’ voice. I saw him come hastily from 
the house, and rush towards the carriage. A second later 
he saw me, standing by Avenel’s prostrate form. 

A sound escaped him, a sound more like the snarl of a 
dog than anything I can think of. A second later and I 
was almost blinded. I heard the crack of a pistol, and 
felt something hot close to my face. A bullet must have 
passed within an inch of me, while the smoke filled my 
eyes and lungs. 

“Quick as lightning,” I heard him say, and then he 
put his arms around Avenel, as if he would bear her to 
the carriage. He seemed to be sure that he had sent a 
bullet into my brain. 


A minute later I was locked in what I felt to be a deadly 
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struggle with my would-be murderer. I have said earlier 
in these pages that years before I had been regarded as 
the strongest man in Cambridge University, and I do not 
think I had lost strength since I left. But the man well- 
nigh mastered me. He was small of limb compared with 
myself, but his sinews seemed made of steel. He twined 
himself around me as a snake might entwine itself around 
its victim, and got his hands inside my collar in such a 
way that I could scarcely breathe. He seemed to feel 
that he was struggling for life, and more than life. Appar- 
ently he was unconscious of the presence of the others. 
In a moment of overwhelming passion he had thrown 
himself upon me, and with all the fury of a mad dog, he 
tried to kill me. 

But if he had much to fight for, so had I, and I was 
in no mood to be conquered easily. It is true he had 
caught me at advantage, and by a trick unknown to me, 
held me for a time seemingly at his mercy. But only fora 
time. Little by little I freed myself from his grasp, and 
then I slowly crushed the life out of him. For the moment 
murder was in my heart, and I felt I could kill him with 
as little compunction as I might: kill a poisonous adder. 

What I should have done I do not know, but at that 
moment I heard a cry, and turning saw Avenel sitting up 
and looking at us in a dazed kind of way. Scarcely 
realizing what I was doing, I freed myself from my assailant 
and putting forth my strength, I flung him from me. I 
heard him fall with a thud on the ground, and saw him 
lie as inert and helpless as though he were dead. 

A second later I was by Avenel’s side. ‘Do not be 
afraid,” I panted ; “it is I come to help you.” 

“Oh, thank God!” she cried. ‘‘ But mother—whcre 
is she?” 

“Where did you leave her?” I asked. 

“I do not know. I do not remember. I can think of 
nothing.” : 

“Do not fear,” I urged. “All is well. I have friends 
here.” 

The words had barely escaped me, when a thousand 
sparks flashed before my eyes, and I felt my senses leaving 
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me. I tried to realize what had happened, tried to retain 
my hold upon the grim facts which faced me. But all 
in vain: a second later, everything became dark. 

* * * * * 


“ There, you are better now. It’s all right.” ~ 

The voice seemed a long way off, and it seemed to me 
as though a stormy sea roared around me. 

I felt hands on my forehead, and heard the murmur 
of voices. I lifted my head in a dazed sort of way. 

“What has happened ?”’ I said. “I seem to have had 
a blow.” 

“It’s all right, my boy; they are gone.” 

“Gone! Who’s gone?” My senses had come back 
now, and a great fear filled my heart. 

“Prideaux and his minions. By gad, we were only 
just in time.” It was bluff old Parson Wise who spoke, 
and who I saw, was standing by me. 

“But where is Avenel-—and her mother?” ; 

“ They are here,my boy. We were too many for them. 
There, you can get up now, and we must be off. They 
may have other tricks to play.” : 

I rose to my feet. Everything seemed whirling around, 
and I thought I should have fallen again, but in a few 
seconds my powers came back to me. 

“Where is Prideaux?” I asked. 

“Gone—gone with the others. I thought he had done 
for you when I heard the pistol shot, but when I saw you 
struggling together I didn’t trouble to come to you. Be-. 
sides at that moment we were attacked by two other 
fellows, and a stiff job we had. I haven’t had such a time 
since I was an under-grad. at Oxford. But we hadn’t 
been at it long, when they saw that you'd polished off 
their master, and then they hooked it. Seeing you were 
all right I went into the house, and found this lady, and 
then, hearing a scream outside, Jenkins here, Sir C——’s 
man, rushed out just in time to see Prideaux coming up 
behind you, and striking you with a stick. But they are 
gone now—the whole boiling of *em—gone in the carriage 
that they meant for—for these ladies.” 

This explanation was given in short jerky sentences 
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amidst many questions and interruptions. The old 
clergyman had given me a true idea of what had taken 
place, however, although he did not tell me of the part 
he had taken in the affair. It was Jenkins who told me 
afterwards that, «'d as he was, he hadrushed into the fray 
with all the ardoir of a boy, and, whatis more, seemed to 
enjoy it. 

All the time he was speaking, Avenel was kneeling by the 
side of her mother, who lay like oneinaswoon. She knew 
nothing of what had taken place, while Avenel herself 
seemed to be but dimly conscious of what had happened. 

I need not describe our journey back to Keverne Hall. 
Suffice to say, we did not stay in the vicinity of Mount- 
leven a second longer than was necessary, and in due 
time, without further mishap, we took both mother and 
daughter to the old clergyman’s house. But I felt sure 
the fight was not yet at an end. Prideaux was not-the 
man to sit down quietly to defeat, and was, I was sure, 
not only planning revenge, but using further means for 
hiding the guilty secret he guarded, and for carrying out 
the purposes he had in his heart. 

Directly on our arrival servants were aroused, and 
Avenel and her mother taken to their rooms. As well 
as I was able I assured the former that she had nothing 
to fear, that she was among friends who would, if need 
be, guard her with their lives. On examining her mother, 
I found no cause for anxiety. It was true she still seemed 

_ like one in a swoon, but I felt sure she was only under 
the influence of a powerful opiate, and would presently 
waken to the full possession of her faculties. 

“You can tell us all about it presently,” I said, “ but 
meanwhile you must sleep. Do not be afraid. No harm 
shall happen to you.” 

“This night’s work will mean a great deal, my boy,” 
said the old clergyman, as presently we sat by his study 
fire. 

Neither of us thought of sleep, and although I was 
afraid he would suffer later because of the excitement 
through which he had passed, he showed no signs of it. 

“Tt was a near squeak,” he went on. “If we'd been 
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ten minutes later, we might have whistled for ’em. Your 
every action must have been watched and reported on. 
Besides, I can’t see daylight even yet.” 

“ We shall know more later,” I said. “‘ They are both 
of them under the influence of opiates. When that influ- 
ence is gone, they will tell us theirstory. I’m glad those 
men are here. Counting ourselves there are now seven 
of us.” 

“Safe!” cried the old man, who seemed to regard his 
house as an impregnable castle, “I’d like to catch the 
rascals here!” 

‘“‘ All the same we are not at the end of the business 
yet,” I said, “‘and we shall need all our wits.” 

“There is something you fear,” he said, looking at me 
anxiously. 

“T fear everything,” I replied. ‘‘ As yet we are largely 
in the dark, and Prideaux is not the man to let his secret 
escape him easily. If I hadn’t been a fool, I might have 
bound him, and had him here as our prisoner. I should 
like to give"him a taste of his own medicine. My brain 
seems muddled too.” 

“No wonder after that nasty blow he gave you. You 
are sure you're all right.” 

‘““A bath and some breakfast is all I need,” I replied. 
“You—you are right, Mr. Wise, I believe this night’s 
work will mean a great deal.” 

An hour later I felt my own man again. My spirits 
had risen too. Now that Avenel was near me I feared 
nothing, and I looked forward with more eagerness than 
I can say to meeting her again. y 

It was midday before she appeared, looking pale an 
ill, so ill that I reproached her for not staying in bed. 

“TI couldn’t, Dr. Launceston,” she said. ‘‘ I wanted 
to be near you, to hear your voice, to be sure we had 
friends near.” 

“I will try to be always near you,” I replied. “ You 
need not fear. Now you are free it shall be my care to 
see that you retain your liberty.” 

“We. owe everything to you,” she said gratefully— 
“everything. And you'll forgive me, won’t you?” 
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“ Forgive you ? ” I repeated ;“‘ what have I to forgive ?” 

“For sending that telegram to you;—but you are 
the only one we can trust. You have been our one hope 
—since that night—you know. Both mother and I have 
been in an agony of fear since then.” 

= ahd ?” I asked. “ Tell me, has harm happened to 
you? 

““No—but I feared you were—dead. We were told 
you were. Oh, how I prayed for you! For somehow 
I did not believe you were. In spite of my fears I felé 
that you were trying to help me.” 

She spoke as artlessly as a child might speak. And 
yet I saw more than a child’s resolution in her eyes. 

“He will be seeking us,” she went on. “I have been 
trying to think what we shall do.” 

“Let me think for you,” I said. “TI tell you, you need 
not fear. I will find a safe asylum for you.” 

“But I want no asylum. I must be free, I must act, 
And mother is so ill that she could do nothing. That 
has been my difficulty. If she had been well, I could 
easily have arranged for an escape. That was why I 
sent that telegram to you.” 

“You had a difficulty in doing this ?” 

“I was watched hour by hour, but I managed to make 
friends with a little old man who had been servant there,” 
and she nodded towards Mountleven. ‘‘He told me 
many things, and he took the telegram. I was afraid it 
might not reach you, but I prayed it would.” 

“And then?” 

“Somehow they must have discovered, for I was 
watched, if possible, more closelythan ever. Still, I waited 
and hoped for your coming.” 

“And that man—did you see him?” 

““No, we saw no one but those who kept watch over 
us. Last night—oh, I felt sure you were coming to me, 
but after our evening meal, neither of us could keep 
awake. I felt as though there was a black weight upon 
my brain, just a black weight. Oh, I have been praying 
that God will bless you for what you have done!” 

“ And your mother—I hope she is well?” 
R 
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“Yes, she is better; but she seems to think she is stil 
a prisoner; she cannot believe she is free.” 

“TI want to see her. -That night at Trevadlock she 
began to tell me something. I think the time is come 
for her to continue her story.” 

A little later we were all in the old clergyman’s study. 
I felt that the time had come when the mystery which I 
had so long been trying to solve, would soon be made 
clear. Avenel’s mother, although she looked fearful and 
ill, had said that she wanted to tell us what she knew 
concerning her strange history, while Avenel, who sat by 
her mother’s side, watched her with tender solicitude. 
The old parson moved nervously around the room; he 
seemed to be too excited to be able to sit still. His usually 
ruddy face had become gray; he was no longer the old 
happy-go-lucky hunting parson of the night before. I 
saw him constantly looking at Avenel’s face, as though 
he expected to find something there, but whether he found 
what he sought I could not tell. 

Even as I sat there, I could not help reflecting that 
this was a strange sequel to my lonely adventure on the 
night of the storm six months before. If any one had 
told me, when first I came to Cornwall, that such events 
would have happened to me, I should have laughed him 
to scorn. 

The elder woman began to sob convulsively. “‘ Avenel,” 
she said, looking at Parson Wise, “ who is this gentleman ? ” 

“God bless my soul, madam,” said the old man, ‘“‘ you 
need not be afraid. I’ve been clergyman here for fifty 
years. Not a model one, I’m afraid, but still I’ve done 
my duty as I know it. And I’m your friend, madam.” 

“Are you a friend to the Mountlevens ?”’ she asked. 

“Friend! I should think I am. Old Squire Mount- 
leven was like a brother to me, while as for young Ned, 
I taught him both to ride and to shoot.” 

“Ned!” she cried, ‘“ did you know him?” 

“T should think I did. Poor Ned, I’d give a great 
deal to see him come in that doorway now.” 

Her mind seemed dazed. I feared lest the experiences 
of the past years had unhinged it. 
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“Mystery, mystery, everywhere mystery,” she said in 
a fearful whisper. ‘Dr. Launceston, I’m sure you want 


-to be my friend. Will you tell me if this gentleman is 


to be trusted? He’s not in league with him, is he?” 

“ He’s our very good friend,” I replied; “‘ but for his 
assistance you would not be free now. And both he and 
I are only waiting to render you further help.” 

She continued to look at the old clergyman suspiciously. 

“Why should you want to help me?” she said. 

“Why!” exclaimed the old parson. “Why?” He 
hesitated a second as if he did not know what to say. 
“ Because I believe this child here is the boy Ned Mount- 
leven’s daughter, and because I believe you were his 
wife |” 

“You believe that }” 

ce I do.”’ 

“ And you believe he was a good man, an honourable 
man?” z ; 

“* Although all the world might say otherwise.” 

“Then I can trust you,” she said. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE STORY OF AVENEL’S MOTHER 


“ W AM afraid I cannot give you a very clear account 

of everything,” she said, “nothing seems to be 
clear. Years ago everything was different; but I have 
suffered so much that my mind seems to be paralyzed. 
I was a Miss Edgecumbe, and when I was eighteen I 
married Edward Mountleven. He was a captain in the 
Royal Engineers.” 

The old clergyman nodded to me as if in assent to what 
she had said. 

“ But my husband would never take me to his home 
or introduce me to his people,” she went on. “I knew 
it would be so before we married, so I cannot complain. 
Still it did not matter so much as my husband was ordered 
to India. Of course I went with him, and it was there 
Avenel was born. We stayed in India a good many years, 
twelve I think it was, and then we were ordered home 
again. I don’t think my husband ever heard from his 
people all the time we were there. If he did he never 
told me. On our return home we lived in London. My 
husband was constantly at the War Office, and was evi- 
dently trusted by the authorities. While we were there 
my husband’s brother came to see us.” 

She spoke in a vague, abstracted sort of way, as though 
she were trying to remember things clearly but could not. 

its was Mr. Leonard Mountleven was it not?” I 
sald. : 

“Yes. He was very kind to us, and told us he was 
very sorry his father was so bitter towards us. That he 
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had done everything in his power, but that the old Squire 
refused to be reconciled.” 

“Did you like him?” I asked. 

“Yes, I thought him exceedingly kind, and I always 
welcomed him to our house; but Avenel did not like 
him. She always said he was a bad man. Of course I 
laughed at her and regarded her dislikes as a child’s preju- 
dices, but she always avoided him, and spoke of him as 
one who wanted to do us harm. However he was my 
husband’s brother, and the General (for during these 
years he had risen to that rank), completely took him 
=e his confidence, and they were constantly to- 

ether.” 
t Did General Mountleven try to communicate with 
his father?” I asked. 

“Yes, but his letters were always returned unopened. 
Once he went to Mountleven, but the servants would 
not admit him. My husband was a very proud man, 
and after that he made no further attempt to communicate 
with him. 

“One day my husband told me he was ruined. For 
some time he had seemed very anxious, but he would 
never tell me what troubled him. He said he dared not 
divulge official secrets even to me. But I saw that he 
was distracted with grief and worry. He told me that 
his career was blighted, and that his life was ruined. I 
asked him what it was, but he would not tell me. He 
dared not, he said. The thing was too terrible.” 

“ And did you find out what it was?” I said. 

“T am afraid I was a weak, foolish woman,” she replied. 
“T asked Leonard Mountleven to help me. He professed 
an entire ignorance of my husband’s trouble, but said 
he would do his best to find out. At the end of two or 
three days he told me that as far as he could discover my 
husband had been guilty of betraying important secrets 
in relation to the army, and it was said that he was the | 
paid spy of France.” ae 

My mind was working rapidly,as may be imagined. 
I recalled many of the things which were told me by 
Count Fanfarre, and Count de Montfort. 
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“ And did you speak to your husband about what he 
told you?” I asked. 

“T was in a difficulty. Leonard made me solemnly 
promise that I would never tell my husband who had 
told me these things, but I am afraid I did accuse him 
of it, and spoke very angrily to him about it.” 

“And did he deny it?” 

“He neither denied it nor affirmed it, he seemed too 
stunned by what I said.” 

“And did you believe him guilty?” 

“What could I do? You see Leonard made it so 
clear that he had done what he said. The General asked 
me whether I believed such a thing of him, and I am 
afraid I became very angry.” 

“Did you say anything very bitter to him?” I said, 
“ Forgive me for asking, but I think it may be well for us 
to know.” 

She hesitated a few seconds and then she spoke as if 
in agony. 

“The thought of what I said drives me mad,” was her 
reply. ‘‘ When I reflect on it now, I wellnigh lose my 
senses. I told him that he had blackened my life, and 
disgraced our name. I—I told him—no,I dare not tell 
you all I said.” 

“And he?” I questioned, “did he make any reply 
to you?” 

“No, he seemed like one paralyzed. He only said 
‘My God,’ or something like that, and then buried his 
face in his hands.” 

“ And that was all?” 

“Yes, that was all. I have never seen him since!” 

I looked at her in surprise. 

“No, I have never seen him since,” she repeated. ‘“‘ He 
left the house, saying he would have to be away for a few 
days. I took no notice of this as he was constantly awa 
from home; but since then I have never seen him.” ~ 

I looked at old Parson Wise, who sat staring into the 
fire. His face was haggard, his eyes appeared to be blood- 
shot. Evidently the story affected him greatly. Avenel 
sat quietly by her mother’s side, her face rigid, her eyes 
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hard. I could not understand her look at all. She might 
be trying to recall memories of her childhood, or en- 


' deavouring to piece together the puzzle of her life. She 


spoke no word, but I knew that she was suffering greatly ; 
the compressed lips, the clenched fists told their story. 

“But that is not the end of the story ?” I suggested. 

“No,” replied the woman, “it is not; I wish it were. 
Oh, I almost lose my senses when I think of what followed ! 
But I was a weak, foolish woman, and—and I had Avenel 
to think of. Besides, Leonard Mountleven fascinated me; 
he made me do things which had he not persuaded me, 
I should never have thought of doing.” 

“What ?” I asked. 

“The day after my husband left home, he came to me, 
and told me it was in my power to help him, and perhaps 
undo the harm he had done. He asked me to go with 
him, and see some eminent officials of the War Office who 
would explain the position to me.” 

“And you went?” 

“Yes, I went. I do not know the name of the street, 
but I know that it was somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Westminster. I was taken by Leonard into a room 
where two men sat evidently awaiting us. They were 
not the kind of men I expected to see, but I trusted im- 
plicitly in my husband’s brother. One of them spoke 
for a long time on the heinousness of my husband’s crime, 
and of its possibly terrible results. I tried to understand 
what it was all about, but the man used so many technical 
terms about the army, and about fortifications, and guns, 
that I got bewildered. Still I did not wish to appear 
ignorant, so I am afraid I pretended to understand all 
he said. Presently the man who had not spoken at all 
said that he knew my husband’s family well, and had 
great respect for it; that he regarded the name of Mount- 
Jeven as one of the most honourable in the country, and 
was anxious to save it from being dragged in the mire. 
He stated that if things were allowed to take their course 
ruin and disgrace were inevitable, and that “he had 
consented to see me, in order to avoid public dis- 
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The woman paused in her recital, and looked wildly 
around the room. ‘‘ What will you think of me?” she 
sobbed. “ Oh, what will you think of me?” 

For my own part, the opinion I had formed of her 
months before was confirmed now. She was a vain, weak 
woman ; one who could be easily the plaything of a cunning 
unscrupulous man. One who could be unselfish by fits: 
and starts, but the basis of whose character was vanity, 
and love of ease. A gullible and almost hysterical creature 
who would unwittingly, and unintentionally, do the greatest 
harm to those for whom she cared most. 

“ They wanted you to do something, of course ? ” 

“ Yes, they read a document to me which they asked me 
tosign. I did not understand it at all, so I asked Leonard 
to explain it. He assured me that if I would sign it, it 
would go far to prove my husband’s innocence, and would 
also give him full powers to act for me. I was terribly 
frightened, for I did not understand it at all. Even now 
I don’t know what it was all about.” 

“ But you signed it.” 

““T signed several papers. Leonard showed me where 
to put my name.” 

“And did you read these papers ? ” 

“T tried to; but I could not understand them. Leonard 
explained them to me.” 
~ “Well, what followed ? ” 

“They all told me that as I valued my life I must say 
nothing about what I had done or heard, and that if I 
were silent, everything would be all right. A few days 
later Leonard came and told me that the worst had hap- 
pened. That it had been proved that his brother had 
been guilty of treason of the worst kind, and that because 
he was afraid of what might happen, he had left the country, 
and what was worse than all, that I had been guilty of 
complicity in the affair.” 

“That you had been guilty?” 

*“ Yes, I. Of course I demanded that I should be brought 
before the authorities to show that I knew nothing about 
it, whereupon he told me that the papers I had signed 
admitted that I aided and abetted my husband in what 
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he had done. He also said that among my husband’s papers 
were some that incriminated me very deeply.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“What could I do? I knew no one to whom I could. 
go for help except Leonard, and—and I was afraid lest 
my husband—was—was——” 

She did not utter the word that was on her lips, for at 
that moment Avenel rose to her feet with a cry of pain. 

“No mother!” And her voice was hoarse with passion 
and anguish, “Not that! not that! You cannot. for 
shame say that!” 

“What could I think?” she replied. “‘ Edward never 
trusted me, never would tell me anything,in fact. And 
he had been acting in a very strange way for a long time. 
It’s no use your looking like that, Avenel! Leonard 
showed me some papers of your father’s which f: 

“Mother!” cried the girl, “ you cannot say it, cannot 
believe it!” 

“Of course I don’t, Avenel, and of course he was an 
honourable man, but I must think he had been unwise, 
or else——” 

“No, mother,” interrupted the girl again, “ you know 
my father could never be guilty of what he was accused.” 

“ Anyhow,” went on the older woman, ‘“ whether I had 
any ground for my fears or not, what could I do? I had 
Avenel to think of, and I could not bear disgrace. So 
when Leonard suggested that we should go away into 
hiding until the affair was either cleared up or forgotten 
J—I consented. You see, he assured me that if I went 
away I should not be followed, but that if I remained in 
London the authorities would have to make the matter 
public.” j 

It was easy to understand the whole business. A weak 
woman, in the hands of a clever, unscrupulousman. That 
was her part of our story. 

“ Of course your daughter knew nothing?” 

“Nothing, at least not at that time. It was after I 
left London, and went to that lonely house where you 
found me, that I told her.” 

“ You followed his advice then ?” 
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“Yes, you see he told me it would only be for a time 
—and—and I hoped to keep the truth from Avenel. But 
afterwards I. found I had been cruelly deceived, I saw that 
I had been a plaything in the hands of a villain. I found 
that I was a prisoner. I did not know where I was, and 
I had no means of communicating with the world outside. 
During the years we were there, he came only twice. The 
first time was soon after our arrival. I complained of 
our treatment, I demanded our liberty, and then he told 
me that my husband had committed suicide, leaving a 
full confession of his guilt behind him, a guilt in which I 
was implicated, and that he blamed me for driving him to 
it. He said that my extravagance had driven him to 
treason, to disgrace, and death.” 

I saw old Parson Wise start at this. “That is a lie!” 
he said. ‘“ At any rate it is only partly true! My God, 
the fellow shall pay for this, as surely as there is a heaven 
above!” 

Avenel’s eyes lit up with a look of joy. “ You do not 
believe these things?” she cried. ‘‘ You do not believe 
my father was a villain?” 

“ Believe!” cried the old parson. “I believe that the 
whole thing is a parcel of lies! Why, I knew Ned as a 
boy! I taught him to ride and shoot. I gave him his 
first pony! I tell you Ned could not do it. If I hada 
son of my own I could not love him more, and I would 
trust him with my life!” 

Without a word Avenel left her mother’s side, and rushing 
to the old clergyman she threw her arms around his neck 
and kissed him. 

For a moment he was taken aback at this demonstra- 
tion of feeling, but only for a moment. 

“ Little maid,” he said, “ you are Ned’s true child, and 
we'll see justice done yet.” 

“ And you do not believe my father committed suicide | ” 
she cried. 

“God knows,” said the old man sadly. “ It was given 
out that he committed suicide, and the dead body of a 
man was found near London Bridge, washed up by the tide. 
It was said to be Ned’s body; but it was never proved. 
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In fact nothing was said about it, and the whole miserable 
business was hushed up as much as possible. For that 
matter the world never knew anything about the things 
of which he was suspected. As for his leaving a full con- 
fession it was a lie. There never was any confession.” 

“Then he deceived me in that also,” cried the woman. 
“But at that time I could not help believing him ; indeed 
I told him that if my husband was dead I should make 
my claim for any property he left. You see it was for 
Avenel’s sake I made this demand,” she added. 

“ And what was his answer to that ?” I asked. 

“He said I dared not make any claim. If I did I 
should be apprehended for aiding my husband, and should 
be sent to prison for life. He also said that when I had 
signed the papers I told you about, I had also signed 
away all claim to my husband’s property.” 

“And did you believe him? ” 

“What could I do? He showed me the papers I had 
signed, and oh, God help me, but I thought I was acting 
for the best. After that—oh, you know, Dr. Launceston 
—we were imprisoned in that terrible house, and—and 
I think I went mad for a time. I fell ill, and I should 
have died but for Avenel. Little by little I told her all 
I knew about the terrible business. Avenel never believed 
it, she said I had been deceived and duped all along; but 
what could I do? The proofs seemed so terrible. After 
a time Avenel planned our escape. We should have got 
away,I believe, but there was that terrible creature there, 
and—and I became very ill—my strength gave way.” 

She had little more to tell after this that I did not know, 
indeed soon after, she appeared so utterly overcome, that 
Avenel thought it best for her to go to her room. 

“ Do you understand all this, Mr. Wise?” I said when 
they had gone. 

“Let me think a minute, my boy,” cried the old man, 
“TI am not as young as I used to be, and my brain does 
not work as quickly. But there’s devilry at the bottom 
of it,” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ there’s no doubt about that.” 
“Ned was never guilty, never. He was believed to 
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be dead, and the affair was hushed up, but he never did 
it. I could swear it. But wait a minute,let methink!” 

For a few seconds he was silent, then he burst out, “ Yes, 
that’s it, that’s it!” 

“ What ?” 

“ Just before his death the old squire grew kinder in 
his feelings about Ned. I remember the chat we had 
about him, and of course I pleaded for the boy. He had 
come home from India with all sorts of honours. But 
mind you, Launceston, he never received a single letter 
from Ned, not one.” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

“ Absolutely. And more than that he never knew that 
Ned had tried to see him. I remember now. I was 
abroad when he came, and when I returned I heard that 
Ned had been in the neighbourhood, so when I went to 
see the old squire he mentioned it. Oh, if I had been at 
home things would have been different !—Anyhow,I went 
to see him the day after I had returned, and asked him 
to tell me about the boy. Oh, yes, I see it all now, he 
realized how he’d been tricked by Leonard, although he 
said nothing to me.” 

“How do you know?” 

“ Because he sent for Lawyer Hendy, and made a new 
will. In it he did Ned justice while Leonard only had 
a younger brother’s jointure. He sent for Ned, too.” 

“Then why did he not come?” 

‘* Because Leonard saw to it that Ned was never told of 
his father’s altered feelings. He was always jealous of 
Ned and always wanted Mountleven. All the same | 
Leonard never schemed all this; he was not capable of 
it. There was some one else.” 

“You mean the fellow Prideaux ? ” 

“Yes, it must have been he. Leonard always had 
a lot of funny friends, and this fellow Prideaux planned 
everything. He played upon his worst nature, his cupidity.” 

“Possibly you are right,” I said, thinking of past 
experiences. 

“ After all Leonard is a Mountleven, and although he’s 
a disgrace to his name, he could never have planned all 
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this devilry. No, it is Prideaux who is at the back of 
everything.” 

“And Prideaux is still at large,” I said. “If he is at 
the back of all this, he’s as cunning as the devil, and has 
all sorts of schemes in his mind. Even now he will be 
plotting against us. You see he must have a great deal 
at stake, and he will fight to the very last. Don’t you 
see, if what you say is right, this Mrs. Mountleven and 
her daughter are the real owners of Mountleven, and 
Leonard can only go there on sufferance. And he realizes 
this. If these women come into their rights then he can ~ 
only go to his father’s home on sufferance.” 

“ By Jove, you are right,” cried the old man, “ and as 
a consequence he will try and get hold of them again. 
We walk on eggs, Launceston, we walk on eggs. As 
for that weak, silly woman, she has played into their 
hands.” 

“Yes, that’s the difficulty,” I replied. “It may be 
that the papers she has signed do place her in his power. 
We are in the dark about it, my friend, and it is possible 
that if we took any steps to give her her rights, he could 
checkmate us. Still there is no doubt that he fears her; 
the very fact that he imprisoned her shows that he does 
not wish her to be at large. All the same, with Prideaux 
at his back he’ll fight to the end, and that might mean 
public disgrace.” 

“Then what are we to do?” 

“There are two or three things we must do,” I replied 
after a few seconds’ thought. “‘ But first of all, do you 
know Lawyer Hendy?” 

“Of course I know him. He lives near Truro, but I 
know him well.” 

“Then get him to show you the old squire’s will, make 
him explain to you exactly how matters stand in that 
direction.” 

“Yes, yes, that will be the best plan. And then?” 

“I know one or two men at the War Office. I must 
get hold of them, and try and find out the truth about— 
the other matter.” 
“TI tell you, Ned never did it. He would rather die. 
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He was the soul of honour, and he loved his country. I 
tell you he couldn’t do it.” 

“ But may not that woman have signed incriminating 
papers? There lies the difficulty.” 

“T tell you Ned Mountleven couldn’t do it! I knew 
him, man! I knew him from a boy.” 

“ Still the thing must be sifted,” I cried. “I must get 
back to London, and I must set inquiries on foot.” 

“But meanwhile what is to become of the women ? 
Will they be safe here? We are fighting in the dark, 
in spite of what that woman told us. You see they are 
helpless. The older woman is a fool, while the girl is only 
a child. Ever since she was about thirteen or fourteen 
she has been out of the world. She must be as ignorant 
as a baby, living alone as she has done with her mother. 
All the same, she’s a Mountleven, it’s easy to see that.” 

“TI must think,’ I said. “ Meanwhile we’ve been 
moving forward. We’ve learnt a great deal, and we know 
what we have to do, and what is more, we know that these 
fellows are afraid to fight us openly. Leonard Mountleven 
would never dare to show his face in the district again 
if it became known that he had kidnapped two women, 
and kept them imprisoned for several. years. He could 
never face the exposure which I could make.”* 

“But he knows that we dare not face the light either,” 
was the old man’s reply. 

He had scarcely spoken when Avenel came into the 
room again. There was a look in her eyes such as I had 
never seen before. 

“Dr. Launceston,” she said, “I want to speak to you, ~ 
I want to speak to you alone.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
A STARTLING REVELATION 


7 ae old clergyman seemed, for a moment, rather 
chagrined at her request. I think the detective 
fever was in his blood, and he was eager to know what 
she had to say to me. But it was only for a moment. 
A minute later he left the room, and we were left alone. 

“There are things I want to speak to you about.” 

Her voice was quiet, but I could see that she spoke 
under the stress of great emotion. Her eyes shone with 
unwonted brilliance, and her lips trembled. 

“‘ The first is this,” she went on quickly. ‘‘ Iamashamed 
that you should hear even a suggestion that my father 
was guilty—of—of what my mother spoke of. I was 
ashamed of my mother for admitting that there was even 
a possibility of such a thing. It is simply impossible. I 
was only a child when—when we came to England, and 
of course he never told me anything. But I knew him, 
I knew him! And he couldn’t do it, Dr. Launceston. 
Even if he stood here now, and told me he had sold his 
country’s secrets, I would not believe him. It was not 
in his nature to do it. He would die a thousand times 
first. He was the truest and most loyal gentleman that 
ever lived. I was his companion in India, and even after 
we came home, he spoke far more to me than to my mother, 
and I know, I KNow he could not do it!” 

There was something almost sublime in her faith in 
her father. Her pale wan face became almost beautiful 
as she spoke, her eyes shone with the light of faith and love. 

“IT want to tell you this because I believe you to be a 
good man, and I know you are our friend. I have prayed 
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for you ever since I first saw you, Dr. Launceston, and I 
thank God every hour for giving you to help us.” 

She spoke as simply as a child, and I saw the tears well 
up in her eyes, and trickle down her cheeks. If I had 
never seen her before, I should have pitied her and admired 
her at the same time. As it was my heart went out to 
her with a great yearning, and I longed to take her in my 
arms, and tell her of my love. 

“TI have been alone ever since my father went away,” 
she continued. ‘‘ Mother and I have never been com- 
panions. I could never confide in her, there always seemed 
a barrier between us. I believe she loves me, but she has 
never known me. Besides, she has always had doubts 
about my father’s innocence, and so I could never tell 
her all I thought. She was always very kind to me, 
and during the years we were alone—where you found 
us, she cared for my education. But sometimes I think 
her mind gave way, and she was often ill, so I had to care 
for her. You understand, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I understand,” I replied. “I understand’ per- 
fectly.” - 

“That was why I have had to keep my thoughts to 
myself,” she went on. ‘“‘ Week after week, month after 
month I was alone, thinking, and wondering. I got 
mother to tell me all she knew, and then I had to draw 
my own conclusions. And my father never did this awful 
thing. Never, never! You believe it, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I believe it.” 

“ And there is another thing,” she went on ; “ he never 
committed suicide ! ” 

“Do you believe he is alive now?” I asked. 

“T dare not say that, but he never committed suicide. 
He couldn’t do it. Suicide is a coward’s act, and my 
father was a soldier. He may have been killed, sometimes 
I think he must have been because we have never heard 
of him since. But he never killed himself, and he never 
ran away. He could not do it! I knew him, you see, 
and I have talked with him by the hour. If you knew 
him, knew what a noble, brave man he was, you would 
say what I have said. You remember what that dear 
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old clergyman said. You believe this, Dr. Launceston, 


tell me you believe me.” 


It was impossible to disbelieve her as she spoke. Her 
pure mind, unclouded by the dust of the world, had seemed 
to pierce the darkness, her eyes had seen the truth. 

“I believe in you most implicitly,” I could not help 
Saying: “but I would have you remember one thing.” 

“ And that ?” 

“Your father was a proud man, an honourable man; 
and the cloud that hung over him was very black. There 
can be no more terrible charge brought against a British 
soldier than that of selling his country’s secrets. It is 
treason, it is something which any honourable man might 
shudder at. It meant, if proved, deathless disgrace. Well, 
might not such a charge drive him mad, and in his madness 
might he not have killed himself ?” 

“No! Never! He would not be driven mad! He 
was too brave a man. He, knowing his innocence, would 
fight to the death. Of this I am sure, Dr. Launceston, 
unless he was killed he is alive now!” 

Her voice had a triumphant ring of certainty. 

“Oh, I can understand your thoughts,” she continued, 
“but I knew my father. We were everything to each 
other, everything. I ought not to say so, but there was 
never any companionship between him and my mother. 
Even when we were in India he often told me things he 
would never tell her. I saw into his heart, the bravest 
and most noble heart that ever beat, and I know, I 
know!” 

She dashed aside a tear as she spoke, and then went on. 

“Now that I am free, I am going to find him!” 

Her words seemed so foolish that I did not speak; I 
had no faith that she could succeed, and I did not wish to 
destroy her hopes. 

“TI might have escaped long ago, if I had been alone,” 
she went on, ‘‘ but, but—you know. Now that I am free 
I am going to find him. Somehow I could not tell that 
old clergyman this; I do not think he would understand 
my feelings, but you can. I have thought it all out in 
the dark lonely hours,” 
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“Have you any data upon which to work? Have 
you any plans?” 

w Cie 

She looked around the room like one afraid, and then 
came closer to me. ‘I have not been idle while I have 
been at Mountleven,” she said. 

She was utterly different now from the shrinking, fright- 
ened child I had seen at Trevadlock. I saw that the 
bright light in her eyes meant resolution, daring. She 
was no longer timid, shrinking, and at times almost sullen. 
The breath of freedom had given her new life. Her whole 
being seemed to be instinct with a new vitality. 

“You were not idle while you were at Mountleven ?” 
I repeated, wondering what she meant. 

“No. Do you know that directly I found myself in 
that house I knew that I was in my father’s old home. I 
had no reason for knowing it. We were taken to it in 
the dark, and both mother and I were unconscious. But 
I knew. I felt it in every breath I drew, the very rooms 
seemed familiar, and I was almost happy in spite of every- 
thing.” 

“T think I understand,” I said. “It is the home of 
your people.” 

“My father’s home—my father whom I have always 
loved beyond words, lived there. He knew the rooms, 
he had lived there as boy. Everything there became 
dear to me.” 

“But the people there—I mean those who kept guard 
over you—did not tell you?” 

“Not for a long time; but I knew. I could have sent 
you word where I was months before I did.” 

I looked at her in astonishment. 

“T wanted to tell you this, but I could not do it while 
mother was near; somehow I did not want her to know, 
I thought it was better she should not.” . 

“Why didn’t you?” I asked, “I would have come.” 

“Yes, I felt sure you would. That has been my hope 
all along, it made me happy in spite of myself. You 
don’t know how I thank you! But I did not tell you 
because I wanted to be ready for your coming. I felt sure 
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that Leonard Mountleven would have left things in the 

house which might help me! ” i 
___My heart gave a great leap! I understood something 
of the meaning of the look in her eyes, the look which 
almost amounted to triumph. 

“And you found something!” I cried. 

“TI think I have; but I said nothing to my mother; 
and I do not believe any one suspected what I was doing. 
You see, the certainty that I was at Mountleven gave me 
new strength, new determination. I made up my mind 
to meet cunning with cunning, spying with spying. I 
knew we had been tricked, deceived on all hands, I knew 
that my mother had been the dupe of that man, and so 
while I kept my own counsel, I determined to fight him 
with his own weapons. So I waited, and watched, and 
listened | ” 

Even then I could not help reflecting how beautiful she 
would be, if instead of wearing those cheap, shabby, ill- 
fitting clothes, she were attired as she ought to have been. 
Nay, I could not help feeling that in spite of them she 
was one of the most striking-looking girls I had ever seen. 
Her whole being seemed to become transformed even 
while we talked. She was no longer weak and helpless, 
but strong, and brave; a woman to trust, and to admire, 

“But you were watched!” I said, “ watched night 
and day!” 

“Yes, I know,” and for the first time I saw that her 
eyes twinkled with humour, “ but I had my work to do. 
My mind seemed to become clearer. I no longer had a 
weight upon me, and I began to hope. I studied the 
weak points of those whose business it was to watch me, 
I learnt their habits, their likes and dislikes. You see,” 
and she lowered her voice, “‘ I wanted to search the house. 
I remembered what you once said tome. ‘There is never 
a villain but who has a weak place im his armour,’ and I 
wanted to find out that weak place. So I waited my time, 
I made my plans. At first I had only grave suspicions, 
but presently these suspicious grew into convictions.” 

“But you must have reasons for convictions,” I urged, 
reasons founded on hard proveable facts, As you know 
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we have unscrupulous men to deal with, and it is no use 
fighting them with surmises, however certain we may be.” 

“That was my reason for spying, and plotting, and for 
acting a part during the last six months,” she replied. 
“‘T hated what I was doing, but I was thinking of my 
father’s good name, and of the honourof my family And 
yet I founda pleasure in it too. While I was at Trevadlock 
there was nothing to be learnt. I found out that Imla 
Jordan knew but little, and I was met with a blank 
wall everywhere. But at Mountleven it was different. 
The very air I breathed seemed to fill my mind with new 
thoughts, and my heart with new resolves.” 

“Well, what have you discovered ?” I asked. 

She was silent for a few seconds, then she said, “‘ That 
man, the one you called Prideaux, came to Mountleven ; 
he spent a good deal of time there.” 

“Did you speak to him?” I asked. 

“Yes, he came to our rooms. He asked a great many 
questions about you. He seemed anxious to know what 
was said at the other house.” 

“And you told him?” 

“T told him nothing. I listened and watched while he 
talked with mother. But I appeared to be foolish, and 
helpless. It was a part of my plan.” 

“ But did he tell you nothing ? ” 

“No, but I watched, I listened. By and by, I was 
regarded as being so foolish and helpless that a certain 
amount of liberty was given me. That was why I was 
able to hide myself in the library and watch him.” 

“But you found out nothing ? He is too clever.” 

The girl laughed almost merrily. Truly a wondrous 
change had come over her. 

“ Not for a time, but one night, after he had been talk- 
ing with mother, I saw him reading some official looking 
papers, and I watched where he put them. I saw him 
lock the safe, and I found out where he put the key.” 

Again my heart beat wildly. Had she put her hands 
upon documents that would tell me the truth, and perhaps 


give me the whip hand over the man whom in spite of 
myself I feared. 
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“You have read those papers?” I said eagerly. 
“Tt was not until a few days ago that I could get to 

them,” she said. “‘ When I did I sent you the telegram; 
I was ready.” 

“You have read them? ” I repeated. 

“ Better than that,” she replied. “I have them.” 
ae TOSE from my chair in my excitement. “ Then, 

en 

“TI took them,” she went on calmly. “I knew that 
he had left for London, and I made my plans accordingly. 
No one knows anything. It was found out that I sent 
a telegram to you, but nothing else. It was very hard 
to do, and I was frightened, but I have them!” 

“ But what are they?” 

“The papers which my mother signed. He had placed 
them away very carefully, and I am sure he never dreamed 
that I had outwitted him.” 

“And these papers!” I cried. “Do they help us at 
all? Do they tell us anything but what we know?” 

“T think so, but you shall read them yourself. I have 
them here. Directly I sent you the telegram, I held 
myself in readiness for your coming. I trusted you com- 
pletely.” 

She gave me a packet of papers as she spoke, and my 
hand trembled with excitement as I took them. 

“I must read them in quietness,” I said. ‘‘I must 
understand every word they mean. Will you trust them 
to me?” 

“I trust you in everything,” she replied simply. ‘‘ God 
sent you to help us. It was because you came to Trevad- 
lock that we were taken to Mountleven, and that has led 
to this.” 

“We must be very careful,” I said. ‘‘It is evident 
we have two unprincipled scoundrels to deal with. Evi- 
dently this man Prideaux is in league with Leonard Mount- 
leven, and their fortunes are bound up together. What 
you have told me proves to me that Prideaux is acting 
for Mountleven, and is the originator of his schemes.” 

Her eyes flashed as I spoke, and she gave a little laugh. 

“There is no Prideaux at all,” she said. 
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I looked at her in amazement. 

“ There is no Prideaux at all,” she repeated. ‘‘ The man 
you know as Prideaux is my uncle Leonard Mountleven.” 

“ But that cannot be,” I almost gasped. ‘“‘ Parson Wise 
knows them both. He says that Mountleven is a fair man 
with fair hair, but the man Prideaux,‘as I know, has hair 
as black as ink, and his face is as pale as death. He says 
that Prideaux called on him while Mountleven was in 
London.” 

“IT know, I know,” she said. “ But were the two ever 
seen together ? Oh, I have been thinking all about it for 
years. More than once Imla Jordan in talking about his 
master spoke about his ghastly pale cheeks, and black hair. 
He called him a death’s head, and all that sort of thing. 
I said nothing about it because I could not understand. 
But while I was at the house where you found us, I reflected 
on certain things. One was this: when Leonard Mount- 
leven brought us there, and when he came to see us, he 
took care not to be seen by Imla Jordan. Why was that ? 
Then another thing set me wondering. One day I saw 
Imla Jordan with the man you knew as Prideaux, and I 
saw that he regarded him as master.” 

The girl’s words almost stunned me. Possibly, probably, 
she was right. I called to mind certain facts which I 
have set down, and they seemed to agree with what she 
said. But what was the meaning of this masquerading ? 
This man never did anything without a purpose. Surely 
it placed another weapon in my hand. 

“T understand your doubts,” went on Avenel. ‘‘ When 
I saw him as Oscar Prideaux, I doubted my own eyes. He 
played his part so thoroughly. Leonard Mountleven did 
not make me fear him in the way this man did. But I 
watched carefully. While he was at Mountleven he was a 
man with a mask, and he seldom showed himself in the 
daylight. Even when he was alone he did not throw aside 
his mask. I watched him more than once in the library at 
Mountleven. [saw him do all sorts of strange things. He - 
muttered incantations, and called upon the dead to come 
and help him, He burnt strange compounds and filled 
the room with smoke, he studied mysterious charts, and 
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more than once went off into a kind of trance. But there 
was one thing in which he never changed.” 

“ And that ?” 

“ His eyes were always the same. Leonard Mountleven 
is fair, and almost ruddy, but even from the first I noticed 
his peculiar eyes. I used to think they were like the eyes 
of a snake; they made him fascinate me, even while I 
loathed him. I have no positive proof, but I am sure that 
Oscar Prideaux and Leonard Mountleven are the same.” 

I must confess her words staggered, bewildered me. I 
tried to read his motives, to understand the workings of his 
heart. It seemed to me that light was breaking, and yet I 
was enshrouded in mystery. 

“Tt may be you are right,” I said at length, ‘‘ but I want 
to think it all out. I must read these papers too.” 

She stood watching for some seconds without speaking. 
then she burst out— 

“There is something you are keeping back from me. 
What is it? Tell me, is it bad news?” 

“No, I have no bad news,” I replied. 

“ But you have something in your mind which you have 
not told me. Please don’t treat me as though I were a 
child.” 

“Tf I have kept anything back from you, it is because I 
do not wish to dishearten you on the one hand or raise any 
false hopes on the other,” I replied. 

“ Do you think I cannot bear the truth ? Iamnot afraid 
of that. It is being kept in the dark that makes me 
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despair. 
“‘ Perhaps I had better read these papers before I tell 


you,” I suggested. 

“Twasright then. Please don’t keep me in suspense, Dr. 
Launceston ; be kind to me. If you know anything that 
bears on the papers, I may be able to help you, besides, I 
have the right to know.” 

“Yes, you have,” I replied, “I will tell you.” _ : 

She never spoke a word as I described my meeting with 
Count Fanfarre, and my subsequent visit to France, but 
she listened to every word with great eagerness. F 

-“ Read the papers,” she said when I had finished. “I 
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need not tell you what I think about them ; read them for 
yourself, and then let us talk again. Shall I leave you 
alone, or would you rather I went back to my mother? I 
would be very quiet here.” 

“ Stay,” I said, “ I shall be glad to have you near.” 

I went to the window, and carefully read the packet she 
had given me. At first I was puzzled, and bewildered, but 
slowly the light began to dawn. When I had read them 
a second time my way seemed more plain still. Now and 
then I looked up from the documents, and saw that her 
eyes were fixed steadily on me, but she never moved nor 
made a sound. 

When I had read the papers a third time, I went towards 
h 


er. 
“Well,” she cried eagerly, “ you have read, you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes,” I said quietly, “I have read, an I think I 
understand. I must return to London immediately.” 

She looked steadily at me, and I thought I saw fear in her 
eyes. 

“You need not be afraid,” I said. “I will not go away 
and leave you unprotected.” 

“T was not thinking of that,” she replied. ‘‘ I do not feel 
any fear now. But I believe if I went with you I could 
help you. You see, I can’t rest, I want to find out if my 
father is dead.” 

I did not reply. I was trying to fathom the depths of 
the mystery that confronted me, trying to decide my best 
course of action. 

“ Those papers will help you, won’t they ? ” she went on. 
“ T have not acted foolishly, have I?” 

“ Foolishly !” I cried, “they have made everything 
possible. But I must not forget the kind of man with 
whom we are fighting. And we have your mother to 
consider.” 

“ And you think it best for me to stay with her ? ” 

“IT must have a chat with Mr. Wise before I can decide,” 
Isaid, “I believe we are getting near the crisis,” 


CHAPTER XIV 
I MEET LEONARD MOUNTLEVEN 


ALF an hour later the old clergyman was in a state of 
. excitement difficult to describe. 

“The girl is a true Mountleven,” he cried. “ By gad, 
Launceston, but she has put her hand on the key of the 
whole business.” 

** You believe she is right then ? ” 

“You mean about Leonard Mountleven coming here as 
a fellow called Prideaux ?” 

“Yes. Had you any suspicion of such a thing?” 

“No, I hadn’t, and even now I can’t believe it. Why 
should he do it? And yet, when I come to remember, 
even as a boy he was always playing parts. As I told you 
he was always a secretive kind of fellow, whom I could 
never understand. Ned was open as the day, a kind of 
happy-go-lucky sort of lad who never did anything on the 
sly. But Leonard was different.” 

“You say that Prideaux came to see you?” 

“Yes, he came one evening. I told you I was angry, and 
I am afraid I was barely civil to him. I hated his death’s 
head appearance ; but think of the cheek of it, the colossal 
cheek |” . 

“But you had no suspicion ?” 

“No. And yet when I think about it, I remember hav- 
ing a kind of feeling that I had seen him before. But where 
Icould not tell. No, I had no suspicion of—of—— no, and 
I can’t believe it even now.” 

“Of course, it may be fancy on—Miss Mountleven’s 

art.” 
Pee I think it must be, and yet—— Great heavens, 
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Launceston, to think such things can happen in England 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century!” _ 

Three days later we were in London. Mr. Wise had a 
younger sister who lived in Kensington, and who on being 
communicated with willingly consented to give a home to 
Avenel and her mother. Instead of joining the train 
either at Bodmin Road or at Lostwithiel, we took another 
route to the railway, and reached it without any accident. 
As, during a great part of the journey, we passed through 
a wild and thinly inhabited part of the county 1 took every 
precaution against accidents, and, as may be imagined, I 
heaved a sigh of relief when at length we saw the train 
come into the station. But we were in no way molested, 
neither did I notice anything suspicious during the journey. 
Still I had no doubts but that steps would be taken to 
watch us, and for this reason, instead of going on to Pad- 
dington, as we should have done ordinarily, we alighted at 
Reading, and came on by a slow train as far as West- 
bourne Park where a carriage awaited us, and took us to 
Kensington. 

After having left Avenel and her mother under the care 
of the old clergyman and his sister, I drove to my house in 
Wimpole Street where I arrived late at night. 

I had telegraphed from Plymouth as to the probable time 
of my arrival, and found Peters waiting up for me. 

I discovered that a number of patients had called, but in 
these I was not particularly interested. My friend Dr. 
Rogers had gladly arranged to attend to them, and although 
I knew I was doing myself no good from a professional _ 
standpoint by being away so much, I did not trouble. My 
chief thought was how to get to the bottom of the mystery 
which confronted me, to help the woman who had become 
as dear to me as my own life. 

“Has that pale gentleman with very brilliant eyes been 
here?” I asked Peters after he had given me certain par- 
ticulars. 

“The one who came so late at night? No, sir, he has 
not been here.” 

“And the other man who also came late?” 

“What, the one who stayed such a long time, and came 
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the same night that that old French gent came? No, sir, 
he has not been, but the French gent has, sir.” 
- “When did he come?” 

“He came to-night, sir. He left this letter for you. 
Here it is.” He passed it to me as he spoke. 

I opened it, and read as follows :— 


“T have an appointment with M. to-morrow night at the 
Gallican Club. I will be in the smoking-room in the alcove 
the right side of the clock at nine.—L. DE F.” 


Count Fanfarre was evidently true to his word ; he had 
made it possible for me to catch a glimpse of Leonard Mount- 
leven, as he had promised. But a great deal had taken 
place since I had last seen the Count, and I had to arrange 
my plans accordingly. 

I had had a long day, and was very tired, but I sat far 
into the night thinking. I went step by step over the whole 
business, carefully noting the weak as well as the strong 
points in the theory which my mind was evolving almost 
in spite of myself. By midnight I had pretty well made up 
my mind what I would do. 

Let me say here that I cannot reproduce, or indeed give 
any particulars of the contents of the packet which Avenel 
had given me. For one thing, they refer to matters which 
even at this date I have no right to make public, while per- 
sonages of such importance were involved that to mention 
them would be in the highest degree reprehensible. 

Early the following morning I sent two letters by my 
man Peters. One was to Rogers, the clever young doctor 
who had attended to my cases, asking him to continue to 
help me until further advised by me. The other was to a 
young fellow who held an important position in the War 
Office. This young fellow, Hubert Granville by name, 
had been at Cambridge with me, and had occupied rooms 
adjoining my own. He was of good family, and owing to 
influential friends as well as to his own exceptional abilities, 
occupied a position of trust. He was also well acquainted 
with men in the Foreign Office, and was, I was sure, in a 
position to render me a great deal of assistance, 
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We had been good friends years before, and while we had 
not seen much of each other during the past three or four 
years, I felt sure he would be glad to see me, if he were in 
London. - 

Before ten o’clock Peters returned, bringing Granville’s 


reply :— 


“DEAR OLD CHAP (he wrote),— 

“Certainly, I shall be only too delighted to see you. 
Will you come to my room at the War Office at 11 o’clock ? 
As it happens I see no likelihood of being busy this morning, 
so we Shall have plenty of time for a chat. 

“Your old friend, 
“ HUBERT GRANVILLE.” 


By eleven o’clock I was in Granville’s room. He gave 
me the warmest of welcomes and seemed pleased to see me. 

“T have heard about your success, old man,” he said, 
“and while, thank heaven, I have had no occasion to con- 
sult you myself, I am delighted to know that the guineas 
are rolling your way. Somebody told me you had written 
a book which has caused some stir in the medical world.” 

“ And you?’ I said. “ I suppose your idea is to go into 
Parliament, and then in due course find yourself in the 
Cabinet.” 

“Not under the present administration, Launceston. 
Still, I’m getting to know the ropes, and have been compli- 
mented on certain things I’ve done. Of course, they are 
not for public consumption, but they'll stand me in good 
stead later on. But what do you want to see me about ?” - 

“* How long have, you been at the War Office ?” I asked. 

“Seven years,” was his reply. ‘‘ You know I left Cam- 
bridge a year before you did, and I got my appointment 
immediately after.” 
as qust so,” I said, “and you were trusted from the 

ee 

“I was jolly lucky,” he replied. “ You see, Lord Sec- 
combe being my uncle, the way was made easy forme. That 
is, comparatively. But don’t think that promotion is 
rapid, old man. I have had to fight my way inch by inch.” 


J 
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“ Look here, Granville,” I said, “‘I don’t want you to 
betray official secrets, but I want you to go as far as you 


~ can in that direction.” 


He looked grave. ‘Tell me what you mean ? ” 

“ This,” I replied. ‘‘ Soon after you came here there was 
some trouble about General Mountleven. Do you remem- 
ber the case?” 

“ Remember it! I should think I do. It caused quite a 
flutter in the dovecots. The affair was very serious, and 
was within an ace of being made public. I expect it would 
have been had not General Mountleven committed suicide. 
As it happened, too, our people knew about it in time to nip 
the trouble in the bud.” 

“Can you give me your version of it ?” 

“I can only give you a very bare outline,” he replied. 
“Even although several years have passed away it is not 
forgotten, and it threatened at the time to involve—well, 
some people in high places. But I can tell you this. 
Mountleven was entrusted with important secrets. He had 
distinguished himself in India, and when he came home— 
well, you know what happens in the case of an officer of 
high rank and a brilliant record. Presently there were 
strange whispers about him. First there was a report that 
his father had disinherited him, and that he was heavily in 
debt, and then it got rumoured in official circles that he 
was in very close communication with a certain French 
diplomat. Indeed, it was believed that he was negotiating 
with this Frenchman for the sale of secrets which the 
French would have given their eyes to get.” 

“Do you remember the name of the Frenchman ? ” 

“IT must not,” he replied. 

“Let me remember it for you,” Isaid. “ Let us say, 
strictly between ourselves, that it was a certain Count 
Fanfarre.” 

He lifted his eyebrows. I knew I had mentioned the 
name he had in his mind. 

“‘ Anyhow he was believed to be deeply trusted by the 
French, and had large powers,’ he went on presently. 
“ For some time nothing could be proved, but Mountleven 
was under a cloud. You can guess how things were with 
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him. He had been deep in the councils of those who held 
the most important secrets of state, and he had it in his 
power todo infinite harm. He had been trusted because of 
his signal services and unblemished reputation, and yet 
this cloud hung over him. Nobody really believed in his 
guilt, and yet persistent rumours, even though nothing 
was proved against him, were damning him. I must not 
use plainer language than this.” 

“And was that all?” 

“No. One day,seemingly by accident, certain documents 
were found in his rooms, documents of the most incriminat- 
ing nature. They proved beyond doubt that he had been 
offered a large sum for the sale of certain secrets, and that 
he was standing out for a still larger amount.” 

“This was proved, you say?” 

*« Absolutely proved. The documents were found among 
his private papers, and more than this, it became known 
that the French were possessed of certain secrets which 
could only have been known through him.” 

“Ts there no possibility of mistake about this ? ” 

“None at all, my dear fellow. There is no doubt but 
that he would have suffered the worst form of punishment 
and disgrace, but he cleared out just in time. Besides, as 
it happened, the thing was scotched before any great harm 
was done. Shortly after, his body was found near London 
Bridge, and was identified. The fellow, fearing to face the 
music, had committed suicide. I think his friends were 
glad. No public notice was taken of it for several reasons. 
For one thing, he had always borne an honourable name, 
and held high office. Therefore, for the sake of his own ~ 
good name, as well as that of the British Army, it was 
thought best to let the matter die. Added to that, it would 
have been diplomatically unwise to make a fuss.” 

“And that was the end of it?” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“ Was his wife’s name mentioned by any chance ? ” 

“No, I never heard anything about her in connection 
with the affair.” 

“You are sure of this?” 

He looked at me keenly,as if he wondered at my persistence. 
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“Yes,” was his reply, “I am quite sure.” 

I spent some time longer with him, but I have written 
down all that was said which has any direct bearing on this 
history. As may be imagined, I was by no means satisfied 
with what I had heard, but I was glad I had the talk with 
my old friend. Itcleared the way for my visit to the Galli- 
can Club, for I had made up my mind that I would come — 
to close quarters with Count Fanfarre that night, and if 
possible obtain speech with Leonard Mountleven also. 

I was not a member of the Gallican Club, but as chance 
would have it I knew a man who was, indeed, he was an 
old patient of mine, who declared that he owed his life to 
me. It came about, therefore, on my first intimation that 
I would like to go there that night, that he invited me to 
dine with him. This, however, I declined to do, but I 
asked him to meet me in the vestibule, and, if possible, to 
take me to a part of the smoking-room where I could bein 
a position to observe the members and yet remain unseen, 

“‘ Of course you have private reasons for this ? ”” he asked. 

“And very important ones,” I replied. 

**T will do it, Launceston,” he said. ‘‘ We are rather 
particular at the Gallican about inviting people, but it will 
be a real joy to me to be of any service to you.” 

A little before nine, therefore, I had ensconced myself 
in a corner of the smoke-room, which suited my purpose 
admirably. I was close by the alcove which the old French- 
man had mentioned, so close that I could see those who sat 
there, while I could remain practically unobserved. 

The clock had barely struck nine when I saw the Count 
making his way towards the corner in question, followed by 
another man. The Count looked around somewhat ner- 
vously, I thought, but the other followed in acareless fashion, 
as though the only thought in his mind was the enjoyment 
of the cigar he was lighting. He was a young-looking man, 
although I judged he had passed his fortieth year. Below 
rather than above medium height, and slenderly built, 
there was springiness in his step which suggested hard, well- 
trained muscles. There was no evidence whatever of any 
deformity. He was clean-shaven, and compared with the 
Count he looked almost florid. His hair was light brown, 
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and cropped rather closely. At first glance not the slight- 
est resemblance could be traced between him and the man 
who had so impressed his personality upon me. But remem- 
bering what Avenel had said I paid particular attention to 
his eyes, and again I saw no resemblance. 

He sat back in the leather-covered chair, and smoked 
with lazy content, and seemed to have not a single care in 
the world. His eyelids were half closed, and he spoke with 
the drawl which is adopted by a certain kind of man. 
Any casual observer would have pronounced him to be the 
natural product of Eton and Oxford, a favourite in Society, 


a diner out, an habitué of good clubs, and above all, a man | 


who took life easily. 

For a minute or two he seemed but little interested in 
what the Count was saying, but suddenly I saw a change 
pass over him. He became alert and intense in a second, 
and then I understood what Avenel had said. His eyes 
became piercing, brilliant, and possessed of the wondrous 
qualities I had noticed in those of Oscar Prideaux. By 
rights they did not belong to such a face at all. They spoke 
of a passionate nature, they suggested thoughts and feelings, 
for which for the moment I could not find aname. When 
he was in repose, and sat with his lids half closed, they would 
not attract attention, but when he became interested, all 
was changed. 

My friend who sat by my side saw the impression he 
made upon me. 

“ That is the man you wished to see ? ” he asked. 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

= No, but I know Count Fanfarre. Shall I introduce 
you?” 

“IT know Count Fanfarre,” I replied; “ presently I am 
going to speak to him.” 

My friend looked at his watch. “I am awfully sorry, 
Launceston,” he said, “ but I have an appointment in five 
minutes. Would you mind if I left you? I will tell the 
waiter that you are my guest, and you can make yourself 
perfectly at home.” 

“It’s awfully good of you to bring me here,” I replied, 
“and there is not the slightest reason for my detaining you.” 
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“You are sure I can be of no further service to you, my 
dear fellow? No? Good-night then.” 

He had not been gone more than a few minutes when I 
silently rose and went towards them. I felt that the time 
for action had come. 

“ Forgive me, M. le Comte,” I said, “‘ but when I saw 
you I could not help having a word with you.” 

The Count expressed himself in French fashion, and 
invited me to sit down. 

“ Allow me to present to you a countryman of your 
own,” he said, “ Mr. Leonard Mountleven. It is possible 
you may have met Dr. David Launceston, of Wimpole 
Street, Mr. Mountleven.” 

I had watched Mountleven from the first moment I had 
come up, and had noticed him start when he saw me; I 
Was sure my presence was a surprise to him. But he 
betrayed no agitation. He assumed a nonchalant air and 
said quietly— 

“No, I have never met Dr. Launceston, indeed, I never 
heard his name before.” 

The Count spread out his hands. “Is it possible?” he 
cried. ‘“‘ Even I, a Frenchman, have heard of Dr. Laun- 
ceston’s fame asa physician, while you, his own countryman, 
never heard of it.” 

“Not only his own countryman, but his countyman as 
well,” I rejoined. ‘‘ As a Cornishman I have often heard 
of the Mountlevens, indeed, I have lately been in the 
vicinity of Mr. Mountleven’s house.” 

His face never moved a muscle, although I thought I saw 
his eyes contract somewhat. 

“‘ That reminds me, M. le Comte,” I went on, “ how is your 
daughter? Better, I hope.” 

This time there could be no mistake. I saw a change 
come over his face,and he drew himself up in his chair as 
though he were about to rise. 

“Much better, Dr. Launceston, much better. Thank 
you very much.” 

“ You have heard of Mademoiselle de Fanfarre’s illness, of 
course, Mr. Mountleven ? ” I said, looking directly at him. 

“And Dr. Launceston is treating her?” He turned 
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towards the Count as he spoke, and it was impossible not 
to note the change in his voice. 

“But yes,” replied the Count, “ and more than that, he 
~ has given me great hopes that he can cure her.” _ 

Mountleven looked at me as if asking me to verify the 
Frenchman’s statement. 

“Ves,” I said, “I have great hope concerning made- 
moiselle. Indeed, I will stake my reputation on her case— 
on certain conditions.” 

“ And those?” 

“That my instructions are implicitly obeyed-” 

““Then you have nurses there?” 

“T have a young French doctor there, who knows my 
mind to the most minute details.” 

By this time he had adopted his old pose. He was the 
languid, careless man of the world again. 

“Do you often go to Mountleven?” I changed the 
subject suddenly for a purpose. 

“Rarely,” he replied, “‘ very rarely.” 

“ And yet it struck me as a fine old place.” 

“A dead and alive hole. I should go mad if I had to 
live there continually.” 

“Ts it uninhabited then ?” 

“No, I let it. A fellow I know has a taste for a lonely 
life—a scientific fellow, and that kind of thing, and he has 
practically taken it off my hands.” 

“Mr. Oscar Prideaux,” I suggested. 

“Yes, that is his name ; have you ever met him?” 

“We are, well, acquainted—peculiarly so.” 

“ Indeed ’’—he hesitated a second, and his eyes again con- — 
tracted as I had often noticed Prideaux’s eyes contract— 
“ Prideaux is a peculiar fellow, I shouldn’t like to be the 
man with whom he was at cross purposes.” 

“ Really,” was my response. “ You frighten me. He 
and I have had one or two passages at arms. We may have 
more. I hope there is nothing wrong about him.” 

From that time I had no doubt that Avenel was right 
when she said that there was no Prideaux. The twitching 
of the hands, the movement of the muscles just under the 
chin, the attitude of the body all convinced me. But 
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more than this, I saw on his wrist a bruise which was less 
than a week old, and I remembered that I had caught his 
wrist roughly a few nights before. I think too he knew 
what was passing in my mind, but I was not sure. 

His voice was quiet as he spoke, however. No one 
would think that he had more than an academical interest 
in the man we were discussing. 

“Tt is scarcely kind of me to discuss a tenant, especially 
as he pays me a good rent for the old place. But Prideaux 
is a peculiar fellow. Even Lecoq, your great detective of 
French fiction, M. le Comte, did not possess a mind which, 
for subtlety and far-seeing, could compare with his. He 
has a strange reputation too, and if I wished a man well, I 
should urge him to have as little to do with Prideaux as 
possible, for he stops at nothing.” 

“IT must have been mistaken in him,” I replied sweetly, 
“or else he did not regard me as one worthy of much 
attention. What little I have had to do with him proved 
to me that his limitations are more pronounced than his 
abilities. A child could see through his schemes.” 

Again there was the glitter of the eyes, but only for a 
moment. A few seconds later he was discussing a new play 
he had lately witnessed on the French stage, as though he 
had a merely passing interest in Prideaux. 

It was just after half-past nine when he rose to go. 
**T should like a word with you alone, M. le Comte,” he 
said quietly. “I will only keep you a minute. Doubt- 
less you will like to have further conversation with your 
friend. Good-night, Dr. Launceston. Our meeting has 
been very interesting. Perhaps we shall see each other 

ain.” 
ar spoke with a peculiar intonation. There was a 
smile on his lips, but I felt that the words were a threat. 

It was ten minutes before the Count returned, and I saw 
that he was much disturbed. 

“ Forgive me for asking, M. le Comte,” I said; “ but did 

ul see your guest off the premises?” 

“Yes, Dr. Launceston. I waited while the porter called 
a hansom for him.” ; 

“TI want to speak with you particularly,” I said. 
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He waved his hands towards the alcove, which was still 
vacant. 

“No,” I said, ‘I want more privacy than we can get 
here. Acab can take us to my house in ten minutes. Will 
you come? Believe me, I have serious reasons for making 
this request.” 

He expressed himself ‘at my service. 

He had scarcely spoken when a man came up to him, 
“ Ah, Count,” he said, “ you are just the man I’ve been 
looking for. Can you give me half an hour?” 

“T am afraid it is impossible, sir,” he replied. 

“But my affair is so urgent, Count.” 

“The cab will be waiting, M. le Comte,” I interrupted, - 
taking him by the arm. ‘“ We shall be late as it is.” 

A quarter of an hour later we were sitting by my own 
fireside. 


CHAPTER XV 
COUNT FANFARRE SPEAKS PLAINLY 


“TT WANTED to speak to you to-night for various 

reasons,” I said. ‘I want to ask you some import- 
ant questions, and to talk with you about some grave 
matters.” 

He looked at me wonderingly. 

“You are asking yourself why I brought you: here? ” 
Isaid. “I did so because we should have been interrupted 
at the Gallican Club. You remember the man who came 
up as we were leaving? That man was sent to make any 
attempted conversation on our part impossible. Besides 
that, I am inclined to think that had I waited there another 
quarter of an hour I should have met with an accident 
to-night.” 

“ Will you kindly explain?” he said. 

**T will explain presently,” was my reply. ‘‘ Meanwhile, 
I have given instructions that no one is to be admitted to 
this house to-night. No one.” 

“You have reasons for this, monsieur ? ” he said. 

‘** Grave reasons,” was my reply. “ Had they not been 
grave I should not have brought you here. By the way, 
when you arranged to meet Mr. Mountleven to-night, you 
had no idea that he intended to leave so early?” 

“‘ No—far from it ;” and his eyes flashed. 

“I thought not. It was because of what I said to him, 
that he decided to make such an early departure. Count 
Fanfarre, would you regard me as being insufferably rude 
if I asked you what he wished to speak to you about when 
he left me?” 

I saw that he was thinking deeply. He was a very clever 
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man, and although he had perhaps lost something of that 
keenness for which he was noted years before, old age had 
dimmed his mental vision but little. 

“ Believe me, I do not ask out of idle or impertinent 
curiosity,” I went on. ‘“ And I will be brutally frank with 
you. That man has you in his power. You as good as 
admitted it when I visited yourhouse. You believe he can 
ruin you, and blast yourname. That isthe reason you will 
not allow your daughter to marry the man she loves, I 
want to help you to destroy that man’s power.” 

His face was imperturbable as I spoke, but I saw that his 
eyes hardened. 

“Of course, monsieur has some purpose of his own to 
serve?” 

“And yours also,” I replied. 

“What do you wish me to do ?”’ he asked. 

“T am no diplomatist,” was my answer, “and cannot 
deal in those niceties of speech common in diplomatic circles. 
I am only a blunt Englishman who is trying to repair a 
great wrong, and to expose villainy.” 

He lifted his eyebrows, but did not speak. 

“You have been in the diplomatic service, and as a 
consequence have had certain negotiations with people in 
this country. Some years ago certain communications 
passed between you and General Mountleven ? ” 

A faint smile passed over his lips. Had I not been 
watching him closely I should not have seenit. A second 
later, his features were again grave and inscrutable. 

“It is essential that I should learn all that is possible 
to know about this, Count,” I went on. “If you will tell 
me, I believe I shall be in a position to destroy the hold 
which Leonard Mountleven has on you.” 

He did not answer me; his face was rigid, and his eyes 
hard ; but I saw that he was thinking deeply 

“Your request is one that requires much thought,” he 
said at length. 

“ I make it because I believe there is villainy to unmask,” 
was my reply. ‘“‘A great wrong has been done, Count, 
and innocent people are suffering. At this moment two 
women who have been wrongfully imprisoned for years, are 
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homeless and almost friendless, and one of the best names 
in England is tarnished. I believe you have been the un- 
witting agent of a great wrong, and I feel sure you can, if 
you will, do much towards removing it.” 

Still the same hard fixed gaze. It was impossible for 
any man to guess what he was thinking. 

“TI will go further,” I said; “‘ as I told you, your daugh- 
ter’s recovery depends largely on her being free from the 
thought of marrying a man she loathes, and on being able 
to marry the man she loves. You have told me that this 
is impossible. I feel sure that your absolute frankness will 
make it possible.” 

“M. le Docteur,” and for the first time he spoke excitedly 
in his own language, “‘ are you sure you have diagnosed her 
‘case correctly ? ” 

“TI am as sure as a medical man can be,” I replied. “I 
would be willing to stake my future as a doctor upon it. 
Besides, I have corroborative evidence. This morning 
I sent a telegram to the young doctor who agreed to assist 
me, asking him to give me a full report as to her condition. 
At 8 o'clock to-night I received his answer. Here it is.” 

He almost snatched it from me, and read eagerly. 

“She is better!” he cried. 

“And what is more, her condition exactly tallies with 
what I told Dr. Duprez we might expect. She is respond- 
ing to the treatment in such a way, that my belief in her 
recovery amounts to a certainty, provided my conditions 
are complied with.” 

Again he was silent for some seconds. “ M. le Docteur,” 
he said at length, ‘‘I can refuse you nothing. You asked 
me just now what Mr. Mountleven said to me at the Galli- 
can Club. I will tell you. He warned me against allowing 
you to attend my daughter, and he assured me that he knew 
a doctor who could cure her. He said that your treatment 
would kill her.” ' ; 

“Exactly,” I said. “Do you not see his purpose in 
this ? If he knows of a doctor who can cure her, why has 
he allowed you to suffer, why has he endangered her life 
by waiting ?” ; 

“ You are right.” He seemed like a man who has take 
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a great resolution. He threw off his overcoat as he spoke, 
and seemed at the same time to be throwing off some heavy 
incubus. 

‘ T will tell you all I dare, Dr. Launceston,” he continued. 
‘‘ My calling in life has almost compelled me to deal with 
men whose purpose seems to be to try and deceive without 
actual lying, and thus I have been made suspicious. I 
know a rogue when I see him, but I think I also know an 
honest man,” and he bowed to me gravely. “‘ I have known 
for a long time that the man whom we met to-night is in 
many things undesirable, but I have had to be polite to 
him, for he outwitted me, and got me into his power. Pers 
haps after I have told you what is in my mind, you will be 
able to give me information about him that may be useful 
to me.” 

“ Very likely,” I replied. 

“Dr. Launceston,” he said, “ to serve in what may be 
called the Secret Service is to do things which men like your- 
self may call by strong names. However, I have nothing 
to do with that. I can only speak vaguely, but perhaps 
plainly enough for your purpose. Here are the facts. 
France wanted some information about England. The 
relations between the two countries were strained some 
years ago, and it was of vital importance to us to know your 
plans. The affair was placed in my hands. On inquiry I 
found that the man in the best position to tell me what I 
wanted to know was General Mountleven, brother to the man 
we met to-night. He had returned from India some time 
before, and wasa man in whom absolute trust was placed. I 
inquired about him, and I found that he had been disin- 
herited by his father, and had only his pay. More than 
that, I learnt that his wife was an extravagant woman, 
and that as a consequence he badly needed money. 

“I approached him, and tried to get on terms of inti- 
macy with him; but failed. I used all the means in my 
power to render him services, for what purposes you may 
guess. Always in vain. I began to despair of being able 
to do anything with him, when I stumbled across his brother 
—Leonard Mountleven. I found him the exact opposite — 
of his brother. He offered to become an intermediary be- 
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tween us. By what means he got into his brother’s confi- 
dence, I do not know. It was not my business. I offered 
to pay a large sum for the information I wanted. A larger 
sum was bargained for, General Mountleven, be it under- 
stood, keeping out of sight all the time, although I received 
certain written communications purporting to come from 
him. At length, the money was paid, and the information . 
received, although I am bound to confess that this informa- 
tion came too late. The English officials got wind of what 
was going on, and nullified to a large extent the advantage 
I had gained.” . 

“You say the money was paid, Count,” I said “ to 
whom? To General Mountleven ? ” 

Las No.” 

“To his brother?” 

“Yes ; of course on the understanding that it was to go 
to the General. But that was not my business.” 

“ You see what this may mean?” 

“TI do. I must confess I have had my doubts about it.” 

“You know that General Mountleven was supposed to 
have committed suicide?” 

“Yes. Seeing he was discovered it seemed the natural 
thing for him to do. It was very sad; but I had my De- 
partment to serve. Sad things often happen in this way.” 

“Have you any papers bearing on this affair? ’” 

“There were very few; there always are in such cases. 
But I have some.” 

“* At your house?” 

Ness 

“Those purporting to be from General Mountleven ?” 

He nodded. 

“You have not told me all yet, Count ?” 

“No, unfortunately I have not. After this Mr. Leonard 
Mountleven came to the Chateau Fanfarre, and we became 
intimate. Not friendly, you understand, but I thought he 
might serve me further, and I was polite to him, although I 
did not trust him. I do not think I was imprudent in my 
communications with him, although I sometimes fear I may 


have been. 
“One day he wrote me from England asking me to see 
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a friend of his, a Mr. Oscar Prideaux, who he said was 
deeply trusted at your Foreign Office, and who, although 
not generally known as a State official, had conducted some 
very delicate affairs. Ah! I see you start. What do you 
know about him?” 

“Go on,” I said, “I will tell you presently.” 

“He came late one winter night, and stayed three hours 
only. A strange man, Dr. Launceston, and I think, a 
devil. You said to-night that you knew him, eh? Is he 
not a devil?” 

‘I have something to say about him presently that will 
interest you,” was my reply; “‘ but please go on with your 
story.” 

“ He had a strange fascination for me, and led me to talk 
of things, which, under ordinary circumstances, I would 
rather have bitten my tongue out than reveal. Whether he 
drugged my wine I cannot tell. I fell into a kind of trance, 
I think. Anyhow, I told him things; he learnt secrets, 
secrets which my country had entrusted to me.” 

“He did not stay the night, you say ?” 

“No, he came in the dark, and he left in the dark. I 
have seen him only once since. I went to England, to 
Cornwall, to Mountleven. I tried to—but Mon Dieu, he 
is the devil.” 

“T think I can guess what happened.” 

““ Of course he was the agent of Leonard Mountleven, who, 
ever since then, has had me in his power. Now you know, 
M. le Docteur, why I cannot let my Adéle marry Henri de 
Montefort, why he makes my life a hell. If he speaks, as he 
swears he will, then the name of Lucien de Fanfarre will be — 
disgraced for ever. The very gamins will spit when they 
hear it. And we can suffer anything but disgrace, monsieur.” 

“Then you can understand what General Mountleven’s 
wife and daughter must feel!” I said. 

The old man was silent. 

“ And the secrets which the man Prideaux obtained from 
you, are they important ?” 

He shook his head. ‘ Not now, they are no longer secrets ; 
but he has the papers. I was mad. I gave them to him. 
If he places those papers before—people—whose names he 
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aaah I am disgraced, ruined. And my child is ruined 
00 

“Thank you, Count,” I said, after he had told me other 
things which it is not right that I should relate here, “‘ thank 
you for being so frank. You will not regret having trusted 
me. Now let me tell you something.” 

I gave an outline of the story I have written in these pages, 
omitting nothing of what Mrs. Mountleven had told us on 
the morning after we had taken her from Mountleven. He 
listened to me in blank astonishment. Diplomat as he had 
been, he more than once cried out in his excitement. 

“You are right,” he cried, when I had finished. “I see 
now! General Mountleven was not guilty at all. His 
brother spied upon him, and stole his papers. It was he 
who forged the letters ; it was he who received the money, 
and kept it. And all the time he had this man Prideaux 
at his back. The two worked together. I see it all now.” 

“T do not think so,” I replied. 

“You do not think so! Why, there can be no doubt 
about it.” 

“There is great doubt about it,’ I said. ‘‘ Leonard 
Mountleven and Oscar Prideaux are the same person.” 

He started to his feet and walked excitedly around the 
room. 

“You must have reasons for this ? You knowsomething 
more than you have told me.” His eyes flashed as he spoke. 

“It is possible I should not have suspected it,” I replied, 
“ but the eyes of a young girl, who loves her father and has 
vowed to clear his name from all stain, are very keen. 
General Mountleven’s daughter made me suspicious. His 
disguise was a very perfect one, no doubt, but no disguise 
can be infallible. During that struggle with Prideaux which 
I have described to you, I remember catching his left wrist 
and twisting it sorely. To-night I saw my finger-marks on 
the wrist of Leonard Mountleven. Isaw too that he moved 
it very gingerly, as though it were sore. There were certain 
other things which any doctor might notice. I am sure I 
am not mistaken, and I believe he knows I have found him 


out.” 
“ But why should he masquerade in such a fashion?” 
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“For one thing, he had to take certain people into his 
confidence when he imprisoned those women,” I replied, 
“and he would not dare to let them know that it was Leonard 
Mountleven who had done such a thing.” 

* Vés; yes; I see, I see!” 

“ Again, most villains are obliged to get some one to act 
as a go-between. Leonard Mountleven would think this 
too dangerous, so he decided to do his own work under 
another name.” 

“ You are right, doctor,” he cried, “‘ but although I do not 
dispute the correctness of your conclusions, he still has me in 
his power. I would give my fortune to get those papers 
from him.” 

“It might be possible to get them without your sacrifi- 
cing your fortune,” I said. 

“Ah, but how? He is as cunning as the devil. Even 
now he will be planning, scheming to get you into his toils.” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “that is so. Even yet I fancy you 
do not suspect the full range of his villainy. For example, 
one thing particularly struck me when I was at your house. 
Mademoiselle de Fanfarre’s malady is almost identical 
with that of Imla Jordan.” 

He started to his feet, and walked across the room. 

‘“‘The man is a devil,” he repeated again and again. 

I told him what I had seen in the library at Mountleven, I 
described the peculiar nature of the books, and related what 
Prideaux had said about his study of diseases and of the 
occult sciences. 

An hour later the Count rose to depart. He was ve 
grave. ‘‘ We walk on the edge of a sword,” he said. “‘ He~ 
was right, he will stop at nothing to achieve his purposes. 
Even our lives are in danger.” 

“We have one advantage,” was my reply, ‘‘ we know our 
danger, we know the man with whom we have to deal. 
Besides, we have learnt a great deal.” 

“ But not enough to make him powerless. With regard 
to his treatment of his brother, he has covered his tracks. 
An English court of law would find General Mountleven 

* t ” . 


“ But they would find our man guilty too. As an aider 
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and abettor his guilt is almost as great as that which was 
attributed to his brother. He dare not face a public in- 


quiry. 

“ But I dare not speak. He knows I dare not speak, 
If I could get hold of those papers |” 

“You would then be able to clear General Mountleven’s 
name.” 

“Yes, and the fear which has haunted me like a night- 
mare for years would be gone. Doctor Launceston, if I 
could once clear my name from the possibility of disgrace I 
could be happy. I could die in peace.” 

The next day I went to Kensington. I wanted to see 
Avenel. It had been with difficulty that I had restrained 
myself from visiting her the previous day. Now that she 
was near me I felt that I must be at herside. But I had 
refrained. I had much to do for her, and I had made up 
my mind not to call upon her until I could claim to have 
made some progress. 

To my delight I found her alone. Mrs. Mountleven was 
not yet down, and the old clergyman had gone shopping with 
his sister. That she was glad to see me was evident. Her 
eyes flashed with pleasure as she held out her hands to 
greet me. 

“You are looking at my new clothes,” she laughed. 
“Mrs. Varcoe bought them for me yesterday. She got a 
dressmaker here from some shop in Oxford Street in order 
to alter some dresses she insisted on buying. Do you like 
them ?” 

“T thought it was some one else at first,” I replied, 
“but when I saw your face, your eyes, I knew who 
you were. You look a new creature. Are you quite 
well?” 

“Oh, Dr. Launceston, if—if——, but you know. Yes, 
I am very well—but tell me, have you found out anything 
more ?” 

“ A great deal,” I replied, ‘‘ I have come to tell you.” 

She listened with great eagerness as I recounted my ex- 
periences of the previous day. Her eyes became aflame 
with passion as I described my interview with Hubert 
Granville. 
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“Tt is a lie,” she exclaimed again and again, “‘ my father 
was not guilty. You believe that, don’t you?” 

“So convinced am I that he is absolutely innocent, that I 
shall never rest until I prove it,” was my reply. “If it 
takes me ten years I will remove the stain from your father’s 
name, and I will make those who have believed him guilty 
proclaim his innocence to the world.” 

Her eyes became bright with joy. It was easy to see 
that she thought more of her father’s honour than of her 
own sorrow. 

‘“‘ But there is more than that,” I went on, and then I went 
on to describe the meeting at the Club, and my conversa- 
tion with Count Fanfarre in my own house. 

“You see, we are narrowing it down now,” I concluded. 
“Your father’s innocence is absolutely clear to me.” 

**But Count Fanfarre will not tell all he knows,” she cried. 

“ He says he dare not until he is free from Mountleven’s 
power.” 

“ Heis acoward!’’ she cried. “If he believes my father 
innocent, he should say so, regardless of what might 
happen to himself.” 

“He says his good name is dearer to him than life,” I 
replied. ‘‘ He declares he must be silent, for his daughter’s 
sake, until he has freed himself from Mountleven. But 
that is not all, Even now he cannot prove that your father 
is innocent, and it would be madness to fight your enemy in 
the open until we are possessed of every weapon not only 
of defence, but of attack.” 

“ And if this could be got!” she cried. 

“Then we could meet him in the open. We could de- 
mand public inquiry.” 

Her eyes flashed with joy, but only for a moment. I saw 
the tears well up, and roll down her cheeks. 

“ And I am so helpless,” she sobbed. “I can do nothing, 
nothing. Mr. Wise says I must stay here in hiding for fear 
of that man, and all the time—oh, I cannot bear it, I cannot 
bear it! It is maddening.” 

“ But you must not despair,” I said. ‘“ All that can be 
done, I will do. I will rest neither night nor day until 
justice is done. Do not fear ; only wait patiently.” 
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“ And I must do nothing! I, his daughter, must just sit 
with folded hands—while—oh, I cannot bear it! Iam his 
» child, while you—you until a little while ago were a stranger. 
Ihave no right to expect you to do this. I cannot allow 
a 

“ But I want to doit! It will be the joy of my life to do 
a 

“ But why should you ?” she persisted. ‘ Why should 
you, a stranger, fight that man, and face all sorts of diffi- 
culties while—I—I, his own child, must do nothing ? ” 

A sudden resolve was born in my heart, and whether I 
would or not I must speak. 

“ Shall I tell you ? ” I said, and I felt my throat become 
dry asI spoke. “ Perhaps I ought not, perhaps it is wrong, 
cowardly of me, but I cannot help it. I must do it because 
it is the dearest wish in my heart to bring you joy, because 
I would gladly suffer any pain, any hardship, and face any 
difficulty or danger to serve you.” 

She looked up at me with wondering eyes, but whether 
even yet she read my heart’s secret I could not tell. 

“I must do it because I love you, Avenel, love you, do 

ou understand ? ” 

“Me! Do you mean that you love me?” Her voice 
was hoarse, and she trembled like an autumn leaf in the 
wind. 

“‘T have loved you almost from the first hour I saw you. 
My first feeling was pity—but after I had spoken to you— 
when—when but you know, Avenel, you must 
know!” 

Still she looked at me with the same wondering eyes. 
She did not seem to understand. 

“ Have you no pity on me, Avenel, don’t you realize 
that ay 

She did not allow me to finish the sentence, but like the 
simple child she was she flung herself in my arms and sobbed 
out her joy. 

“T never thought such—a thing possible! Why, why 
—oh, my love, my love!” 

“You shall never know suffering again,” I said. “ You 
will be my wife, won’t you?—and then——” 
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She tore herself from me, and the old look of despair 
came back to her eyes. 

“T cannot, I cannot,” she said. ‘‘ No, no, it is impossible, 
while this—this disgrace rests on our name.” 

“That shall be wiped away,” I said. “I will not rest 
until——” 

“ And meanwhile!” she interrupted, “ meanwhile what 
is to become of me?” 

“You shall be shielded from all harm. Do not 
fear.”’ 

“Fear!” she cried, “fear!” She hesitated a second 
and then went on: ‘‘ No, Dr. Launceston, what you ask 
is impossible, impossible ! ”” 

“Why ?”’ I asked weakly. 

“Don’t you see, don’t you understand?” she cried. 
“My father—no, tell me again everything that—that 
Count Fanfarre told you.” 

Wonderingly I again told the story, while she listened 
like one spellbound. 

“‘ What are you thinking of ? ” I said after a long silence. 

“You told me just now that I must wait patiently.” 
Her voice was cold and hard as she spoke. 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘“‘I trust it will not be long. I will 
be thinking, acting for you.” 

“While I do nothing. I must be idle, useless!” 

“You are not useless. Already you have made 
everything possible by finding those papers. But for 
them nothing would be possible.” 

“You are sure of that ?” 

“ Perfectly sure! Indeed I think we may now proceed 
to establish your claim to your father’s estates. There can 
be no doubt that your uncle has robbed them from you.” 

“You will do that first of all?” 

“TI think so. Your mother wishes this. It is because 
she wishes it that I suggest it.” 

“While my father’s name remains tarnished!” Her 
voice filled with passion. ‘‘ No, no, Dr. Launceston—all 
disgrace, every shadow of disgrace must be removed from 
his name. That must be first, first! Don’t you under- 
stand. Besides——” She stopped suddenly as if afraid 
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to conclude the sentence, but I saw that she was thinking 
deeply. 

“Will you please leave me ?” she continued, after a few 
seconds. “I do not think my mind is very clear.” 

“ Perhaps I can help you. _ Will you tell me of what you 
are thinking? ” 

“You must wait patiently,” she replied, and she did 
not seem to know what she was saying. “‘ Will you leave 
me now, Dr. Launceston, I want to be alone.” 

“ But I may come and see you again—to-morrow—soon ? 
Tell me I may.” 

Again her eyes flashed, but she still spoke in the same 
cold, hard voice. 

“No, not to-morrow.” 

** When, then ?” 

“T do not know. But I will let you know. You know 
I thank you for all you’ve done, don’t you? Oh, may God 
bless you, and keep you safe! And——” 

She glanced up at me again with the same look in her eyes 
that had set my heart dancing with joy a little time before, 
and then rushed out of the room, leaving me alone and 


wondering. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE ENEMY’S HANDIWORK 


HAD my plans carefully made. In the papers which 
I Avenel had taken from the safe at Mountleven, and 
which I retained in my possession, several names were 
mentioned. I did not attach much importance to them, 
as I concluded the whole thing to be a forgery. Still I 
dared leave no point unexamined ; I felt that everything 
must be probed to the bottom. 

On my return to the house I carefully read them all 
again, noting everything that could, as I thought, possibly 
help me. A copy of these same papers was in Avenel’s 
possession ; I had copied them at her own request while 
we were at Mr. Wise’s house. Upon the basis of the 
information here afforded, as well as upon what Count 
Fanfarre had told me I commenced my investigations. 

I was somewhat handicapped, as some patients came to 
me whose claims I could not ignore. Still I gave as much 
time as I could to the search upon which I had engaged. 
It may be I ought to have employed a detective, for I was 
sure I was in constant danger. I knew too that I was 
watched and followed, but I took every possible precaution, 
and was careful never to endanger my liberty in any way. 

I found on inquiry that Leonard Mountleven remained 
in London, went into society, and to all appearance lived 
the life of a man of fashion. I had half expected him to 
call on me, but he never did so, neither did he seem to be 
cognisant of my existence. 

Nevertheless I was sure he was active. I had a feeling 
that every step I took had been anticipated and prepared 
for. He was not acting on the offensive, but on the defen- 
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sive. Whether he knew that Avenel had taken the papers 
from the safe at Mountleven, I did not know, but I know 
that all my inquiries did not help me to incriminate him. 
He seemed to have covered his tracks completely, and 
while I was sure that it was he, and not General Mountleven, 
who was guilty of treason to his country, there was no proof 
ofit. More and more I saw plainly the plan he had adopted. 
He had wormed himself into the General’s confidence, 
gained admission into his rooms, and then by stealth had 
not only taken the documents he desired, but had left forged 
papers which deeply incriminated his brother. But there 
was no proof of it. In spite of what Avenel had found in 
the safe at Mountleven, I was powerless. Indeed, as mat- 
ters stoed, I dared not bring them to light. Nine out of 
ten would have doubtless declared that they incriminated 
the woman who in her foolishness had signed them. 

Count Fanfarre left London the night after he had been 
at my house. He wrote me a letter telling me that he had 
had another interview with Leonard Mountleven, but that 
he had never once mentioned my name or referred to me in 
any way. He also told me that he, the Count, had pleaded 
with him to give up all thoughts of marrying his daughter, 
but that he had not only absolutely refused, but threatened 
exposure if the Count did not fulfil his part of their bargain. 

In addition to this Imla Jordan paid me another visit, 
and he swore that since our last interview he had neither 
seen nor heard of the man he knew as Prideaux. As may 
be imagined, I questioned him closely, but could learn 
nothing. Imla was much better, and I saw that I had not 
only diagnosed his case correctly, but that my treatment 
was curing him of his trouble. A healthier colour had come 
into his cheeks, while his strength was daily increasing. 

“‘ If he will only let me alone, doctor,” he said again and 

“But he won. One of these days he’ll spring 

upon me, and kill me. Sometimes I wake up of a night 
all of a shiver; I feel as though he’s near me.” 

“ He knows where you are living at St. Mabyn?” 

“ He knows everything—everything, I tell you.” 

“My own impression is that you'll never see the man 


Prideaux again.” 
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“If I could only believe that! Why—yes, I know I 
shall have to give up all thoughts about Avenel, although if 
she came in here now I should be ready to fall down and 
worship her ; but there, that’s hopeless. Still, I’m a young 
man, doctor, and I’ll say that for him, he paid me handsome, 
handsome!” ; 

A week passed away, and although I left no stone un- 
turned I got no nearer the goal of my desires. Even with 
the papers Avenel had found, and the information Count 
Fanfarre had given me, I had no proof of General Mount- 
leven’s innocence. Neither was Mrs. Mountleven in a 
position to make any claim on her husband’s estates. By 
so doing she would expose herself to all sorts of dangers, 
from which both she as well as Avenel instinctively shrank. 
Even yet Leonard Mountleven held the master key to the 
whole situation, and he remained in a stronghold from which 
we could not remove him. 

Avenel wrote me twice during that week, but she did 
not ask me to come and see her, neither did her lettezs give 
me the slightest clue of her thoughts or feelings. They 
were little more than acknowledgments of the epistles 
I had written to her giving an account of my doings. She 
did inform me, however, that Mr. Wise had returned to 
Cornwall, and that her mother’s health continued to im- 
prove. Beyond this nothing. I felt as I read them that 
a barrier had risen between us, and that she had seemed 
nearer to me when she was immured in the lonely old 
Cornish house, than she-did now. 

At the end of the week I received a letter from Dr. Duprez, 
who under my instructions was attending Mademoiselle 
de Fanfarre, asking me to come to the Chateau at once. 
There was, he said, a change in mademoiselle’s condition 
which he could not understand, and he did not like to take 
any further responsibility alone. He added that the Count 
was also very anxious, and was writing tome. The Count’s 
letter came by the same post ; he urged me most strongly 
to come to their help with all speed. I wrote a long letter 
to Avenel before going. I assured her of my hope that a 
further talk with the Count might be of service to me, and 
told her that I should never rest until the desire of her heart 
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was realized. I besought her to remain in Kensington, 
and on no account to expose herself to danger, as I felt sure 
that Leonard Mountleven was constantly on the alert and 
that any false step on our part would strengthen his hands. 
I also repeated the declaration of my undying love which 
made me rejoice in anything I could do to serve her. 

It was late at night when I reached the Chateau de Fan- 
farre, but found both the Count and Dr. Duprez eagerly await- 
ing me. I was immediately shown into mademoiselle’s room, 
and soon saw that they had grave reasons for sending for 
me. The patient had not maintained the improvement 
which had at first resulted from my treatment, and during 
the last three days symptoms had appeared which had 
altogether baffled the young French doctor. As may be 
- imagined, I made a very careful examination, and had long 
consultations, not only with Dr. Duprez, but with the 
Count. 

It was far past midnight when the young doctor left the 
Chateau. 

“ T am afraid I shall have to remain a day or two, doctor,” 
I said. ‘ Will you come to-morrow about noon? I hope 
we shall arrive at something more definite by that time.” 

After he had gone I went to bed, but could not sleep. 
For the moment everything sank into the background in 
comparison with what seemed to me the mystery of made- 
moiselle’s condition. I could not understand it. That 
which had happened was in direct opposition to all my 
theories and investigations. I had closely questioned Dr. 
Duprez, and I was convinced that he had followed my in- 
structions to the minutest detail. The patient ought to 
have been much better, but she was worse, and more than 
that, I could not understand the development of the 
case. 

Not being able to sleep, I rose at daybreak and took a 
walk in the park. I thought the keen morning air would 
clear my brain, but in spite of everything I could not see 
my way through the mystery. All through my profes- 
sional career I had left as little as possible to chance; I 
would leave nothing to chance now. I would try no blind 
experiments. I would understand everything before mak- 
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ing any change of treatment. And yet,as it seems to me 
now, it was largely by chance that light came. 

I had just come up to the house after my morning walk 
when the postman appeared, and left a locked leather bag 
containing the morning letters for the chateau. It was 
placed on a table in the room where I happened to be. A 
servant had just finished dusting the furniture. 

“TI am expecting letters,” I said to the servant. “ Do 
you send the bag up to the Count’s room?” 

‘Sometimes, monsieur, but I think not this morning. 
The Count will have his breakfast with monsieur down- 
stairs. When he has his breakfast in his room the Count’s 
valet fetches the letter bag. The Count allows no one to 
open it but himself.” 

The servant left the room, while I sat in a large armchair, 
and took up a morning newspaper. I had barely done so 
when I heard stealthy steps, and the nurse who attended 
mademoiselle entered. She held a key in her hand, and 
going straight to the bag commenced to unlock it. 

“You attend to the Count’s correspondence, I see?” 
I remarked. 

The woman gave a scream, and the look in her eyes was 
full of terror and guilt. 

“T thought that—you see, I expected a—that is, you 
see—mademoiselle expected——” Here she stopped, and 
seemed to be unable to conclude the sentence. 

“ How is mademoiselle this morning?” I asked, deciding 
to take no apparent notice of her confusion. 

** Better—that is, no—Monsieur le Docteur will soon go 
and see her himself, doubtless,” she added, and then without 
another word she left the room, leaving the bag still un- 
locked. 

The incident set me thinking, with the result that I 
decided to be present when the Count opened his letter bag. 

I had not long to wait. In about ten minutes he 
appeared. 

“Ha, you are an early bird,” he said. “I hear that 
Adéle has had a good night. I think your very pre- 


ee her good. I hope you have slept well your- 
se 
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He proceeded to unlock the bag, and sort the letters. 
Presently he gave a start. 

“A letter from Mountleven !” he cried. 

“TI think it will be interesting,” I said, “ and will you 
excuse me, Count, if I ask whether there are any for made- 
moiselle or the nurse who attends her?” 

He looked at me keenly, but spoke no word. I saw, 
however, that he was examining each letter carefully. 

“‘ There are none for mademoiselle, but one for the nurse,” 
he said. 

“May I look at it?” I asked. 

I saw at a glance that it was from England. It was also 
rather bulky. “ You say you have a letter from Mount- 
leven,” I said; ‘‘ does he write anything like this?” 

The two letters were evidently written by the same hand, 
although that addressed to the nurse was somewhat 
disguised. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” he gasped. “‘ But, ah 
yes, she knows him! I have seen them talking to- 
gether !” 

“Read your own letter, Count,” I said. “I think it 
will throw light on the situation.” 

The letter was very short. It besought him not to allow 
me to attend mademoiselle any longer. I was only an 
ignorant bungler, he said, and would of a certainty kill his 
daughter. On the other hand, he would undertake to send 
a doctor who had made a special study of-such cases, and 
would certainly cure her. He would stake his life on the 
truth of his words. 

“This is almost the first clumsy thing I have known 
him do,” I said, whereupon I told him of the incident of the 
nurse coming in, and attempting to unlock the bag. 

“ But this is infamous!” he cried. ‘I never allow any 
one to touch letters until I have first examined them, I 
keep the key very carefully.’ 

“She had a key which evidently fitted the lock. May 
I suggest that you call her in and examine her in my 
presence ? ” 

“Immediately,” cried the old man, and rang for a — 


servant. % 
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A few minutes later the servant returned, saying that 
the nurse could not be found. 

The Count and I stood looking steadily at each other. 

“I expect we have arrived at the same conclusions,” he 
said presently. 

“T think I see the explanation of mademoiselle’s state 
of health too. There is one way of being certain.” 

“And that, doctor ?” 

“Open the letter which the nurse was so eager to get 
without your knowledge.” 

“Certainly I will,’ he replied. “ The circumstances 
justify it.” 

The envelope contained a packet of greyish powder, and 
a piece of paper on which were the following words : “ This 
should be enough. Useas before. Be careful not to arouse 
English doctor’s suspicions ; if you do you are lost.” 

“T think everything is plain,” I remarked, after a few 
seconds of intense silence. 

I could see he was thinking deeply. Once or twice he 
seemed on the point of speaking, but no word escaped him. 

A servant came in and announced breakfast. “ Dr. 
Launceston,” said the Count ‘“ we must have a long talk 
presently.” 

I did not leave the Chateau de Fanfarre until the next 
day. I had an interview with Count Montefort and his 
son Henri, a further consultation with Dr. Duprez, besides 
which I spent several hours with Count Fanfarre in his 
library, during which the Count of his own accord showed 
me some documents bearing on the Mountleven business, 
Concerning these I cannot enter into particulars, but after 
reading them I felt that I was nearing the time when I should 
in a position to try and force Leonard Mountleven’s 

and. 

The Count pressed me to stay longer with him, and this 
I would gladly have done, but I was eager to get back. 
Not only had I my patients to consider, but I wanted to be 
near Avenel, and to be sure that all was well with her. 
Besides, there was no urgent need for my presence there. I 
had discovered the real reason for the state of mademoi- 
selle’s health, and I had every reason to trust Dr. Duprez. 
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His analysis of the powders sent to the nurse confirmed 
all I had suspected, and the fact that every search had 
been made for the woman, all to no purpose, showed that 
she had been the spy and tool of Leonard Mountleven. I 
need not say that we took every precaution against a similar 
happening. 

“The man is a devil,” repeated the Count, for the 
twentieth time, just before I left the house. ‘Even yet I 
cannot understand his purpose in all this. It is the action 
of a fiend, and not a human being. I cannot fathom his 
designs.” 

“That is what makes me afraid,” I replied. “I think 
I can see it in part, but much of it is beyond me. Still I 
will find out, Count. I think I have enough material now 
to confront him. We must remember this: he, in spite 
of all we know of him, is a proud man, and he fears dis- 

ace.” 

a That is why he will fight to the last.” 

“T am not afraid now,” I said confidently. ‘ Knowing 
as much as I do, I believe I shall be able to compel him to 
make a full confession. He will rather face that than a 
public investigation.” 

He shook his head. 

“T grieve much that I had anything to do with the busi- 
ness,” he said. “ But I was under orders, and I acted in 
the interests of my country. Besides, I had been informed 
that General Mountleven was willing to treat. Had I the 
least idea of the truth I would rather have been expelled 
from my office than have had anything to do with it, but 
I did not know. Even now, monsieur, even now, if you 
value the late General’s good name, and if you do not wish 
the honour of the family to be dragged into the dust, you 
cannot face public inquiry. Even yet he holds the trump 
cards.” 

“T know enough to frighten him,” I retorted. i 

“ Even yet I do not think you know him,” was his reply. 
“Tf what you believe is true, if Leonard Mountleven and 
Oscar Prideaux are one and the. same person—and mind 
you I doubt whether they are—you are faced with a com- 
bination of powers that defy the cleverest brains. Here 
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is Mountleven, the educated, well-born Englishman, a 
favourite in society, a man capable of making friends, and 
of keeping them; but sensitive, mysterious. A man able 
to worm himself into his brother’s secrets, to steal his 
brother’s papers, to impose on me and to cover all the 
traces of his own guilt. So completely has he done this 
that General Mountleven,a brave, clever man, knowing that 
he cannot clear his name, and fearing the worst results, 
commits suicide.” 

“You believe he has done this?” 

“T am absolutely certain in my own mind. An honour- 
able man can face death, but not disgrace. If he were 
alive, you might have hope, but he is without doubt dead. 
But you have not only Mountleven, you have Prideaux. 
If they are two or one, it does not matter. Here is this 
Prideaux, then, a mystery, a man possessed of strange 
powers, a man who, in spite of myself, simply played with 
me. A scientist, a man with knowledge of poisons, of the 
secret arts. He turns up at the most unlikely times, he 
has servants to do his bidding, he is ubiquitous, merciless, 
a devil. Whether they are one or two does not affect the 
position. They have everything to gain by keeping the 
upper hand of you, they have everything to lose by being 
defeated. And this man, this duality, will struggle to the 
death.” 

“But do you not see the weakness in the duality ?” I 
cried, although my heart was made heavy by the Count’s 
reasoning. 

“As you know, I hope you may succeed. What you 
have done for my child has made me tell you what under 
ordinary circumstances would never pass my lips. I deeply 
regret the part I have taken in the matter—and it has 
meant my own misery too. God knows that. But I fear, 
Dr. Launceston, I fear.” 

“T will not be beaten,” I said firmly. 

“T believe you are a brave man, doctor; but you are 
walking on a crater, and I fear—I fear ; I have been thinking 
it all over during the night, and——” 

He did not finish the sentence, for just at that moment 
a servant came in bearing a telegram, 
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“For M. le Docteur,” he said, bowing. 
“ My heart stood still as I read, and my brain reeled. 


“* Avenel missing since yesterday. Have made every search, 
but without avail, Distracted—Mary MounrtLEVEN.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
LEONARD MOUNTLEVEN AT BAY 


PASSED the missive to the Count without a word, 
and he read it twice before he spoke. 

“This is a terrible commentary on what I have been 
saying. Oh, doctor, I sympathize with you—and—and 
it is terrible news for me, too.” 

“No,” I cried, “I do not believe it is; but I must 
hurry back.” 

Again a servant entered, “‘ M. le Docteur’s carriage is 
at the door,” he said. 

A few minutes later I was on my way home. I took 
no precautions as to being watched or followed. For the 
time nothing seemed to matter. My one thought was 
to get back to London, and find Avenel. That Leonard 
Mountleven was at the back of everything I did not doubt. 
He had waited until I was out of England, and then he 
had used some ruse in order to get her into his power. 
It was for me to discover that ruse, and to seek her even 
to the world’s end if necessary. During the long journey 
my mind was filled with a thousand theories, a thousand - 
plans, but I will not narrate them here. More than once 
I felt like giving up hope. I felt that Mountleven would 
learn by his past mistakes and would take her to a hiding 

lace impossible for me to discover. He had not boasted 
In vain; he had beaten me. 

Still I would not give up. I would fight to the end, 
No matter where she was, I would find her; whatever 
difficulties or dangers faced me I would never rest until 
justice was done. 

When I reached London, I went straight to Kensington, 
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and found Mrs. Mountleven on the borders of distraction. 
I have not the patience to describe my interview with 
her. She had a score of foolish theories, but could tell me 
nothing of value. Once she hinted that she doubted 
Avenel’s loyalty, and suggested that Mountleven had 
won her to his side. : 

“She has acted in a mysterious way,” she said; “ she 
would not speak freely to me, and she had letters which 
she would not show me. She is her father’s child, Dr. 
Launceston; she would not be advised by me, and now 
we see the consequence.” 

“She did not tell you she intended going away?” 

“No, but she made preparations to go away, I’m sure 
she did. And she took a small bag with her, too. At 
least a bag that Mr. Wise gave her is missing.” 

“And had she any money? ” 

“T don’t know! How could she have any? I had 
none to give her. And she did act strangely for days 
before she went.” 

And so on. I have not the patience to describe at 
length what she said. Mr. Wise’s sister was calmer 
and more sensible, but she could give me no satisfactory 
answers to the questions I asked. I questioned the ser- 
vants, and still no result, She had gone to her room after 
tea, and she had not been seen since. That was about 
all I could learn. The rest was pure surmise. 

Of course I did all that was in my power. I followed 
every suggestion of a clue, I went to all sorts of places, 
‘without result. At the end of a week I was convinced 
of one thing: she had never left London. My reasons 
for believing this may be explained in a few words. 

As was natural I made the closest inquiries about the 
whereabouts of Leonard Mountleven, and I found that 
he had not left London since the night I had seen him in 
the Gallican Club. Of course this was no proof that Avenel 
remained in the Metropolis, but remembering my past 
experiences I felt sure that if Avenel had been taken 
somewhere into the country Mountleven would be near 
to guard her. This, of course, led to the question as to 
whether Avenel’s supposed discovery were true. Was Count 
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Fanfarre right, and were they two men as I had first be- 
lieved ? If Leonard Mountleven and Oscar Prideaux 
were two persons, then it would be natural for the former 
to remain in London, while the latter carried out the 
plans they had concocted. : 

A week passed, and still no results; a fortnight, and 
the mystery remained a mystery. I wrote to Parson 
Wise; he knew nothing, had heard nothing. He dis- 
covered that Mountleven was empty save for the old 
servants. Neither Leonard Mountleven nor Oscar Pri- 
deaux had been near the place. Trevadlock remained 
empty; no one had taken it, no one entered it. I went 
to St. Mabyn and saw Imla Jordan and Bathsheba; they 
had heard nothing, knew nothing. I went to the various 
termini in London, and made all the inquiries I was able 
without results. I caused advertisements to be inserted 
in the newspapers, all to no purpose. I tried to find out 
if any cabman had called at the house in Kensington, but 
could discover none. 

Of course I had my theory. Leonard Mountleven, of 
course, learnt that Avenel was anxious to clear her father’s 
name, and finding out where she lived had laid a trap for 
her. She, young, inexperienced, had fallen into it, and 
thus he had her in his power. 

During the fortnight which had elapsed since I returned 
from France I made no attempt to see him. As I have 
said, I knew he was in London, and at last decided that 
I would go to him, and wrest the truth from him. Hitherto 
I had refrained from doing this, fearing I might thus be 
playing into hishands. I had also, in all the endeavours I - 
had made to find Avenel, refrained from making the matter 
public. Even in my advertisements, I had given no hint 
as to the identity of the person about whom I sought 
information. Indeed, I had no proof that Leonard Mount- 
leven knew anything of Avenel’s movements, nevertheless 
‘ cn sure that nothing had happened without his know- 

edge. 

I sought him out one morning, more than a fortnight 
after my return from France. He lived in a good house 
not far from Paddington station, and the man-servant 
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who opened the door made no secret about his master’s 
being at home. I sent up my card and waited. In a 
_ few seconds he returned, saying that Mr. Mountleven would 
be pleased to see me. He led the way to a large room 
on the first floor, which looked out on the square in 
which the house was situated. There was nothing peculiar 
or striking about this appartment. I have no doubt 
but there were scores very similar to it within a stone’s 
throw. I noticed several French novels heaped on the 
tables, while the portraits of actresses adorned the mantel 
shelf. The furniture was comfortable and modern; 
nothing suggested the bizarre or the mysterious. 

“Ah, Dr. Launceston,” he said as I entered, “it is 
good of you to call; but you are the last man I expected 
to see. I was told that as a fashionable young consulting 
physician, you always had a dozen interesting lady patients 
waiting for you of a morning.” 

His greeting was so frank and matter of fact that for 
a moment I was nonplussed. I had expected to be met 
in an entirely different way, and had arranged my thoughts 
accordingly. 

“T have been very busy,” I managed to say, “and a 
brother medico is looking after my patients.” 

“Ah, I’ve been told there’s a kind of freemasonry 
among you doctors. But to what do I owe the pleasure 
of your visit?” 

Again I found it difficult to speak, and I am afraid I 
looked confused. I think he saw it too, for I noticed the 
peculiar movement of his eyelids, and I thought I saw 
a smile play around his features. 

“ As you did me the honour of paying me a visit some 
time ago, I thought I would return the call,” I managed 
to say after a few seconds’ hesitation. 

He looked at me in utter astonishment. “I am afraid 
I do not understand you,” he said. “ As far as I know 
I never saw you but once before, and certainly I never 
called on you.” ; 

“Think again, Mr. Mountleven,” I suggested. “It is 
some weeks ago now; it was late at night, and I had 
just returned from Cornwall. It is true you—you appeared 
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in a different guise then; but I recognized you when I 
saw you at the Gallican Club.” 

“Dr. Launceston,” he said gravely, “ you told me just 
now that you had been working very hard. Might I 
suggest that you have been working too hard, and are 
suffering from a mental aberration.” 

“Oh, no, there is not the slightest danger of that,” I 
replied. “‘ Might I ask how your wrist is? I am afraid 
I handled it rather roughly.” 

Under ordinary circumstances, my behaviour was, of 
course, of such a nature as to warrant him in ringing for 
his servant to show me out of the room. But I was not 
in the humour to pretend to be deceived, I had serious 
work to do, and I wanted to get at it quickly. 

I saw a pink spot in his cheek as I spoke, while almost 
unconsciously he placed his left hand behind his back. 
He looked at the bell as if it was his purpose to ring it, 
and then at the door as if he had it in his mind to lock it, 
He took a step or two across the room, and then, returning 
to his chair, sat down again. 

“What you mean, Dr. Launceston, I have not the 
slightest idea; but perhaps you will have the courtesy to 
explain yourself.” 

He spoke quietly, but his voice had a curious intonation. 
His eyes, too, had contracted, until they seemed like two 
points of light. Even there in the bright morning light. 
they caused a feeling like fear to come into my heart, 
they reminded me of the eyes of an adder. 

“TI came that I might explain myself,” I replied, “I 
came, too, to offer you the opportunity of—well, returning 
the compliment.” 

“ Well, I am waiting,” he said after a painful silence. 

“IT was wondering whether, after all, there was any need 
of explanation on my part,” I said. ‘‘ You are perfectly 
well acquainted with everything that has taken place, 
perfectly aware that I am trying to do justice to those 
whom you have wronged.” 

For a moment his face seemed distorted with pain, and 
I thought he was going to cry out as I have known strong 
men cry out in agony. He controlled himself, however, 
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and presently became calm again. Then he pulled a 
drawer out of the table by which he had seated himself, 
peat m heard a click, as though he had been cocking a 
pistol. 

“That would be foolish of you,” I said. “As you 
may imagine, I did not come here without precau- 
tions.” 

He closed the drawer, and I saw that his hands were 
empty. 

“Would you mind telling me whom I have wronged ? ” 
he asked. 

“Your brother and his wife and daughter.” 

He latghed quietly. ‘“‘And would you mind telling 
me by what right you ask such a question ? ” 

“The right which your brother’s wife has given me.” 

This time he laughed aloud. ‘“‘ Oh, I see,” he said, 
“my sister-in-law has imposed on you with some mad 
story, has she? Dr. Launceston, I don’t know whether 
to be amused or angry, but really I cannot go into the 
question you are hinting at. It is very painful to me, 
and I will not be a party to resurrecting a story which is 
now dead. By the way, where are my sister-in-law and 
her girl, Avenel I think she is called? You seem to be 
in their confidence.” 

“You know better than I?” 

“My dear fellow, I have not the slightest idea. I have 
not seen either of them since—since—well, the trouble 
of years ago.” 

His coolness, his brazen lying staggered me. He saw 
his advantage, and went on— 

“T was so upset at—what happened, that I left the 
country immediately after, and have only lately returned 
to England. Of course my brother’s widow made some 
preposterous claim, but I took no notice of it. She had 
not a shadow of foundation for what she said.” 

“‘ And do you mean to say that you do not know what 
has become of her or her daughter ?” 

“T neither know nor care.” 

“T have reason to know that you care very much.” 

Again he looked at me with what seemed well feigned 
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astonishment. ‘My dear fellow, you must be mad,” 
he said. 

“I saw Count de Fanfarre a short time ago,” I said. 
“He does not think I am mad.” 

He looked at me quietly a few seconds like one in doubt. 
I saw that his hands trembled too, while his eyes were 
as the eyes of a mad dog. 

“1 think I see what you mean,” he said. ‘‘ You have 
been trying to persuade the Count to connect some silly 
story with me. Well, do your best, Dr. Launceston, or 
do your worst. I am quite prepared for you. And 
now would you mind my telling you that I am rather 
busy.” 

ae still, believing that I should soon be able to make 
him speak farther, but I had reckoned without my host. 
He rang the bell as he spoke, and waited for a servant 
to appear. 

“You do wrong, Mr. Mountleven,” I said. ‘‘ Remember 
I know everything—everything, and I have proofs of 
everything. I have not been to Trevadlock and Mount- 
leven for nothing. I have not visited the Chateau de 
Fanfarre for nothing. I know the double life you lead, 
and I have seen through your disguise.” 

“You have my pity, Dr. Launceston,” he replied. “ If 
I might offer you advice it is to see a specialist on brain 
troubles right away.” 

“T can prove all I say,” I said as I heard the servants, 
step on the stairs. : 

“Then for God’s sake prove, prove all you are able’ 
and don’t bother me. William, will you show this gentle- 
man out. Good morning, Dr. Launceston, and thank you 
for calling.” I thought his last words had a peculiar 
intonation. 

When I reached the square, I could hardly believe 
my own senses. He had baffled me completely. At no 
time had I been able to pierce his armour, and yet I was 
more convinced than ever that he was guilty of all I had 
suspected him of. But I was powerless. In spite of 
my boasts to Count Fanfarre, in spite of all my fond hopes 
and imaginings I could do nothing, On every hand I 
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was baffled, beaten, and, worse than all, Avenel was gone‘ 
where I had no idea. 

I hailed a hansom. “ Where to, sir?” asked the cabby 
as I put my foot on the step. The words “Scotland 
Yard,” were on my tongue, but I could not utter them,” 
Why I knew not. Telling the man to drive to Wimpole 
Street, I tried to see the way out of the labyrinth in which 
I found myself. 

On reaching my house, I saw a telegram awaiting me 
It read as follows :— 


“Come to railway station, Racine, Brittany, to-morrow, 
Thursday, three o’clock, urgent.” 


There was no signature, but I saw that it had the Racine 
postmark. It had been despatched early that morning. 

I seized a Continental time table, and found Racine, 
Yes, it was in Brittany, about twenty miles from the 
coast. What did it mean? I knew no one in Racine, 
I was unaware of the existence of such a place until that 
moment. Could it be a ruse to get me out of the way? 
I concluded that it could not. I had been using every 
endeavour to find Avenel in England during the last 
fortnight, in vain. I was sure, too, that no personal harm 
could be intended. One does not choose a railway station 
in the middle of an afternoon for the purpose of making 
an assault. 

A little later I had left London en route for France. I 
travelled all through the night and the following morning 
I was at Racine. Arriving at the station I looked around, 
but saw nothing suspicious. Racine was a little, sleepy 
market town, and appeared to contain only a few hundred 
inhabitants. I found my way to the best hotel in the 
place, and breakfasted. Afterwards I made inquiries 
about Racine and its environs, but discovered nothing 
to call for remark. I seemed to be enveloped in deeper 
mystery than ever. : 

At half-past two I was at the station. Save for a few 
loungers, one or two farmers who had come in from the 
country, and the officials, it was empty. The station 
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master and porters eyed me suspiciously, but said nothing. 
Five, ten, fifteen, twenty minutes passed away, and no 
one came. The place became deserted, and there would 
be no train for more than an hour. 

“T have acted like a fool,” I said to myself. “This is 
simply a trap of some sort.” 

At that moment some one touched me on the arm, 
and turning I saw Avenel! 

“ Thank you for coming, Dr. Launceston,” she said. 

She spoke in the most matter-of-fact way, as though 
we had parted an hour before. She did not seem to realize 
that I had been searching for her for weeks. 

“Will you come with me,” she continued quietly, “I 
have a carriage a little distance away.” 

Too amazed to speak I followed her. She appeared 
perfectly calm, although I could not help noticing the 
bright light in her eyes and the flush on her cheek. 

“Your mother has been almost beside herself ever 
since you left,”’ I stammered, “‘ and I—I have been seeking 
you for more than a fortnight.” 

She did not seem to notice my words, but led me to 
a square where a carriage and horses stood. 

A little later we were driving away from the little town, 
I almost too excited to realize where we were going, Avenel, 
with the same bright light in her eyes and the same flush 
on her cheek, sat by my side. Again and again I plied 
her with questions, but she either answered vaguely or 
she did not speak at all. 

After a drive of about two miles we approached a large 
building, surrounded by high walls. It was guarded by 
a massive gateway, which we entered. 

“What is this?” I asked, as I looked at the gloomy 
structure. 

“It is a madhouse,” she replied quietly. 

Had she been any one else I should have refused to 
go further without some explanations, but with her by 
my side I could say nothing. I only sat still and wondered. 
What mattered, after all, where she took me? She was 
with me, and that meant everything to me. 

We stopped at the entrance, and Avenel spoke.in whis- 
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pers to some officials. ‘ Will you come this way?” she 
said presently. 

Like one in a dream I followed. Presently she came 
to a door, at which she knocked. A moment later the 
door was opened and we entered. In the room was a tall, 
handsome man, who rose at our entrance. 

She rushed to him, and they were locked in each other’s 
arms. 

“ Father,” she said presently, and turning to me, “ this 
is Dr. Launceston.” 

Her words explained everything. The truth came to 
me in a flash. Avenel had been right, her father had 
never committed suicide at all, but by the scheming of 
Leonard Mountleven had been immured in this madhouse, 
where he had been kept for years. She had seen, too, that 
the one way of proving her father’s innocence was to 
find him, and thus enable him to speak for himself, and 
to this end she had devoted her energies. Her methods 
were explained to me presently. Her one fixed belief 
had been that her father was alive; but if he were alive, 
what had become of him? If Leonard Mountleven were 
guilty of seeking to ruin him he could be guilty of every- 
thing else. While I had been making inquiries in London 
she had been formulating her plans, and presently bearing 
in mind what she had seen at Mountleven, she became 
convinced that she could obtain further information if 
she went there. She accordingly wrote a letter to old 
Josiah who had been of service to her before, and who not 
only arranged for her to stay with his daughter who lived 
in a cottage close by, but found means whereby she could 
enter the house, and examine the room occupied by the 
sot disant Oscar Prideaux. Here she not only found the 
papers which Count Fanfarre longed for, but also some 
correspondence which referred to a maison de santé situated 
near Racine in Brittany. 

She wanted to tell her mother where she was and what 
she was doing, but dared not trust her. She knew how 
foolish the older woman had been in the past, and realized 
that the slightest word might spoil her plans. 

“ But why did you not tell me?” I asked. “ You 
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knew I should be driven to distraction by your silence, 
and that I longed to help you.” 

“« Because I wanted you to know that I was not helpless,” 
she replied with a glad laugh. “I felt that I appeared 
to you as ignorant and foolish, and I wanted to—to prove 
myself worthy of—of——” ° 

The conclusion of her sentence I will not write down 
nor the answer I gave. 

But this is a digression. In due time she came to 
Brittany, and found Racine. After some difficulty she 
was admitted into the maison de santé and was at length 
allowed to see her father. Of their joy at meeting who 
shall tell? As I saw them together that day, I found 
there was no need. 

“ At the time when everything seemed to point to my 
guilt, Dr. Launceston,” said General Mountleven, “I 
was told that Count de Fanfarre lived at the Chateau des 
Arbes, near Racine, and that if I went to him he would 
prove my innocence. Eager to catch at any straw I went, 
only to discover that I was a prisoner.” 

“T did not want to send for you at all,” cried Avenel 
with a laugh. “I wanted to bring him home myself and 
prove to you that—that—well never mind what. But 
I found that there were certain formalities to be complied 
with which were beyond me.” 

What those formalities were I need not describe, but 
in three days I had made all necessary arrangements, 
and General Mountleven left Racine a free man. I also 
prevailed upon the owner of the asylum, by means which 
the reader can perhaps guess, to give Leonard Mount- 
leven no idea of what had taken place. 

“T need not try to tell you how I thank you for all you 
have done,” said General Mountleven as the train crept 
out of the little station at Racine. God only knows 
what I have suffered, or how I tried to communicate 
with the outside world while I was imprisoned. But 
it’s over now, thanks to my little maid here, and 
you. 

He held Avenel’s hand while he spoke. It was impossible 
to mistake the look of happiness that shone from the eyes 
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of both. They might have been lovers instead of father 
and daughter. 

“Your daughter has told you everything?” I asked, 
my heart being strangely heavy as I spoke. 

“ Everything,” he replied, and I saw them exchange 
glances. 

When we reached Dover I asked the General whether 
he had arranged his plan of action. 

“Yes,” was his answer. “I think we shall have no 
difficulty,” but beyond this he said nothing. Indeed he 
was very quiet and thoughtful as the train swept through 
the Kentish hop gardens, but I dared not ask him of what 
he was thinking. I was no longer the one who thought 
and planned, and in consequence I felt almost like a 
stranger. 

“We part here, Dr. Launceston,” he said when we 
arrived in London. “ We shall have much to do during 
the next few days, but in the near future I hope we 
shall meet again.” 

And that was all. Avenel and I parted as though we 
were mere acquaintances, and presently when I found 
myself back in Wimpole Street I felt as though I had 
awakened from a strange dream. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE TALE IS TOLD 


OR nearly a week I heard nothing of either Avenel or 
her father. I made inquiries at Mrs. Varcoe’s house, 
but learnt that it was empty of every one save ser- 
vants. Mrs. Mountleven and her hostess had left London, 
and I had not the slightest idea where they were gone. I 
discovered, however, that Leonard Mountleven was still 
in London, but of what he was doing I was in entire ignor- 
ance. Of a truth it seemed as though a curtain had fallen 
on the past, and I returned to my old manner of life, which, 
however, seemed stale and uninteresting. 

At the end of a week I received a telegram, urging me 
to come to Mountleven without delay. It was signed 
Mountleven, but who the sender was I had no knowledge. 
As may be imagined, I did not delay an instant. I 
hurried to Paddington in order to catch the night train, 
wondering much as to what had happened. I had barely 
entered the station when I saw Leonard Mountleven stand- 
ing at the booking office. He did not see me, and I was 
very careful to keep out of his sight. I watched him while 
he entered the Cornish train, but did not see him again 
throughout the journey. I alighted at Bodmin Road, and 
again hired a saddle horse at Bodmin, knowing that this 
was my quickest means of getting to Mountleven. 

Of the journey on horseback I need say nothing, and little 
of interest happened on the way. Early in the afternoon 
I reached Mountleven lodge gates. Spring had now come, 
and I could not help contrasting the countryside as it ap- 
peared that day with what it had been a few weeks before, 
when everything was held in the icy grip of winter. The 
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gates of Mountleven were wide open as I came up, and as I 
rode up the drive the birds were singing gaily as if to give me 
awelcome. On every hand trees and shrubs were bursting 
into leaf. Parkland and woodland were being covered 
with a mantle of living green. The day was windless, I 
remember, and the air was warm and balmy. The sun 
shone in a clear sky, and the river which coiled its way 
through the park shone like a riband of silver. It was a 
day to rejoice in, a day of peace, and restfulness. And yet 
I felt as though the very atmosphere was charged with 
electricity, everything seemed tense with excitement. 

I rode up to the house with a fast beating heart. Every- 
thing seemed as mysterious now, as when I visited it on that 
cold March day. No sooner did I ride up than a servant 
appeared, and took my horse. He did not speak a word, 
but I knew by the look in his eyes that he also was much 
excited. The front door opened as if by magic, and another 
servant appeared. 

“Will you be pleased to come this way, sir?” 

A minute later I was shown into a large room, in which 
several people had congregated. The first man I saw was 
old Parson Wise, who gripped my hand without a word. 
Count Fanfarre was also there, stately and dignified as 
always. An old legal-looking gentleman sat at the corner 
of the room looking over some papers, while near him were 
three elderly men whom I had never seen before. 

I had barely entered the room when Mrs. Mountleven 
appeared. I think she saw me, but she did not speak a 
word. She went to the window and looked out, as if she 
were waiting for some one. 

No one spoke, and each seemed to be wondering why the 
other was there. But for memories of the past, it seemed 
to me that I was a spectator of a drama with which I had 
nothing to do. 

A few minutes later, hearing the sound of wheels, I 
looked out and saw a carriage drawn by a pair of horses 
coming up the drive. A minute later Leonard Mountleven 


jumped out. 
“Will you be pleased to come this way?” I heard the 


servant say to him, 
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“What does this mean?” His voice betrayed anger 
and astonishment. 

“ This way, sir, please,” and a second later he had entered 
the room. 

Never did I see such a look on a man’s face as appeared 
on his as he saw us. I saw his eyes contract and dilate, 
and his features become contorted as if by pain. His lips 
were livid, and he seemed to struggle for speech. 

Presently he mastered himself somewhat. 

“What does this mean ?” he asked, as he looked from 
one to another But no one spoke; we had no answer to 

ve. 
ene It seems you make very free with my house, gentle- 
men. As, to my knowledge, I have never invited you here, 
may I ask for an explanation ?” 

Still no one spoke, and I thought his eyes burned red. 

“Who told you to come here, Hendy ?”’ he continued, 
turning towards the legal-looking man, who still sat in the 
corner holding papers in his hands. “I do not want you 
to-day. How dare you come to my house in such a way. 
Please leave, all of you.” 

He was fast losing control over himself now. I saw the 
perspiration hanging in great beads on his forehead, while 
his lips quivered with rage. 

“Do you hear me, Hendy? Leave my house, you and 
all the rest of you.” 

“This is not your house,” said the lawyer quietly. 

“Not my house! Whose is it then?” 

“Your brother’s.” 

“My brother’s! I have no brother!” 

At this there was dead silence. Then I knew that this 
scene had been arranged. He had been kept in the dark 
until this hour. 


“T have no brother,” he cried hoarsely. “He is 
dead.” 

“The dead rise sometimes,” said the lawyer quietly. 

He seemed to be struggling to understand what the lawyer 
said, and again I saw the look in his eyes which I remem- 


bered so well. Then he laughed, and the laugh was that 
of a maniac, 
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“ But let him rise!” he shrieked, “let him rise! I tell 
you he is dead, and I am master here!” 

Then he turned towards the door, and a change came over 
his face. Terror took the place of black rage, such a terror 
as might come into the eyes of a mad dog, as he saw a club 
descending on his head. 

Coming into the room I saw General Mountleven and 
Avenel. 

“ Leonard,” said the General quietly, “you see I am not 
dead after all. Leonard, why did you do this? I alwa 
tried to be a good brother to you!” 

I never realized such silence as at that moment. 

“You a good brother to me!” said the younger man, 
after a long pause, and his words seemed to escape with 
difficulty through his set teeth. “ You a good brother to 
me! As you know, we are not brothers at all, but only half 
brothers. And you were always the favourite, always. 
And I, because I was the younger brother, was always poor, 
and I was always shunned, disliked, always. Ah, but I 
have been even with you! My God, I have been even with 

ou.” 

“T thought it best to bring you here to-day, Leonard, 
that you may know that all your planning and plotting 
has come to nothing. In spite of you my innocence is 
proved, and I wanted to tell you, too, in the presence of 
those who——” 

I do not know what the General said after this. My 
eyes were drawn to Leonard Mountleven, who was standing 
against a wall, and who I saw was taking something from 
his ip pocket. His eyes were gleaming with mad passion, 
and his face worked convulsively ; but I took but little 
notice of this. I saw the gleam of steel in his right hand, 
and almost unconsciously I went towards him. 

A moment later there was a scream, the crack of a pistol 
shot, and then I found myself in a mad struggle with Leo- 
nard Mountleven. I had knocked up his arm as he fired 
at his brother, and he had turned on me with furious rage. 

He was mastered presently, and disarmed. I saw his 
eyes travel from one to another, and then he burst out into 


shrill piercing laughter. 
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“Let me free, will you?” he said presently, and his 
voice was almost natural; ‘‘ let me free, and I will tell 
you everything. Oh, it has been a great lark, and oh! I 
have enjoyed it, I have enjoyed it. Oh yes, you knew Ned, 
and you, Parson Wise, and Hendy knew it too, but no one 
else. Ned and I had the same father, but not the same 
mother. Ned’s mother died, but mine went mad! Her 
father before her had gone mad! Of course it was kept 
quiet, but young as I was I found it out. I knew that my 
mother died in a madhouse, and that I had madness in 
my blood. Does that make you start? You all looked 
on me as a secret, mysterious sort of boy, didn’t you ? 
Perhaps you can understand why now? I knew I had 
madness in my veins, and that some day I should go mad. 
Oh, it was fun, it was fun!” 

He laughed quietly, as though he were enjoying himself. 

“TI used to be noted for playing parts, didn’t I? It was 
all a part of my madness, for I felt it coming on me years 
and years ago. Sometimes I did not feel it for months at 
a time, and then it would come on again. I had peculiar 
tastes. Iloved to study secret things, poisons, mesmerism, 
astrology, black art, and all that kind of thing. I loved to 
do it. I felt it would come useful to me some day. And 
all the time I hated you, Ned. You were the eldest brother, 
and you would be squire some day, while I—I——-My God, 
what I suffered! And yet I enjoyed it too in a way!” 

He looked around the room cunningly, watching every 
face. He seemed to be wondering if he were making an 
impression on us. That mountebank desire to be thought 
clever which I had noticed the first time I was brought to 
that same house, suggested itself again now. 

“IT think the scheme to disinherit Ned was born in my 
mind when he fell in love with Mary Edgecumbe. I knew 
father hated the family. I helped on the marriage, and I 
encouraged father’s opposition. Yes, and I did it cleverly 
too! Haha! While Ned was in India I still worked at 
my scheme. But no one guessed. 

“When Ned came home from India my difficulties com- 
menced, and then at last the great plan I carried out was 
born in my mind. And didn’t I do it well, didn’t 1? Oh, 
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I did enjoy masquerading as Oscar Prideaux ; it was fine 
having another personality. I learnt how to make up 
better than any actor, Henry Irving and Barry Sullivan 
are fools to me. Only one man saw through me—that 
devil there!” And he turned towards me with mad hate 
in his eyes. 

“Yes, he—you!” and he blazed out with passion; 
“but for you it would have gone all right! Why didn’t 
I kill you? I wanted to ; but there, I had my fun—yes, I 
had my fun! 

“ Then presently I went to France, and I took a fancy to 
the pretty Adéle de Fanfarre. I saw that she was in love 
with the young Frenchman, and then my scheme grew 
bigger! To be Count Fanfarre’s heir, to marry his daugh- 
ter, to cut a figure in French society! Besides, I hated 
young Montefort. He struck me, and challenged me to 
fight. So I planned my revenge. Oh, it was glorious to 
be mad. 

“Yes, I practised on Imla Jordan. I don’t know why 
I did it. I knew a fellow in Cairo who told me all sorts of 
things about the effect of certain poisons, and I was curious 
to know how it would work out, so I mesmerized him and 
tried it. Oh, I did laugh as he spoke about his pain, and 
as I saw the fear of death in his eyes. Then I thought I 
would be revenged on that young French puppy. I thought 
how he would suffer as he saw his sweetheart dying before 
his eyes! Oh, it was fun! Now you know, now you 
know!” and he laughed gleefully. 

“ There was only one thingI feared. It was that I should 
be found out——!” 

He stopped suddenly, and the old terror came back to 
his eyes. 

“What are you going to do with me? ” he screamed. 
“ You are not going to send me to a madhouse are you ? 
No, not that! not that!” 

He rushed to the window as he spoke, and before we 
could recover from our astonishment we saw him running 
across the park towards the river. 


My story is nearly told now. The problem which faced 
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me months before was solved, and there is little more that 
I have to write. Leonard Mountleven was brought back 
to the house that same afternoon, his clothes torn, and his 
face almost unrecognizable. The madness which he had 
for years hidden and repressed was plain enough now. 
After spending some days at his brother’s house, he was 
at length taken to the mad house where General 
Mountleven was incarcerated for nearly six years. The 
doctor in charge there says that he was very happy there 
in spite of his madness, and delighted to tell of his prowess 
when he was at liberty and allowed to work his will. He 
lived nearly two years after the scene I have tried to 
describe, 

Adéle de Fanfarre recovered, and a few months after 
my visit to her father’s house married the man she 
loved. 

General Mountleven and his wife and daughter were 
welcomed back to Mountleven with great rejoicing. The 
details of what I have written were never made known to 
the world at large, although naturally all sorts of wild 
rumours were discussed in the neighbourhood. Of course 
the General’s innocence of the crime he had been suspected 
of was fully established among his oldassociates, but nothing 
was made public. The very nature of the case necessitated 
that as far as possible nothing should be made known, and 
he more than willingly agreed. From that time no man 
was more trusted and respected than he, and although he 
retired to Mountleven he was for many years deep in the 
councils of the State. 

As for Avenel it is difficult for me to speak concerning 
her. As I write my mind goes back to the evening of the 
day when we learnt the secret of Leonard Mountleven’s 
life. I had scarcely spoken to her since my arrival, and 
in spite of my joy in being near her, I felt strangely sad. 
The day had been a day of excitement—almost of tragedy, 
and now a quietness had fallen on everything. Avenel, I 
was told, was with her mother, who seemed to have suffered 
greatly because of the strange happenings. Even yet my 
mind was dazed by all that had taken place, and I wondered 
what the future would bring forth, 
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I had gone out into the grounds, and presently found 
myself in the footpath which led to the lane where we had 
come on the night when we had taken Avenel and her 
mother from the old house. The light of the setting sun 
was to be seen through the trees, I remember, and the birds 
twittered in the tree branches. 

Hearing footsteps I turned, and there was Avenel coming 
towards me. I hastened to her with a fast beating heart. 
Was it possible that she had come to seek me? 

“Ts all well? ” Lasked. ‘‘ Your mother, is she better ? ” 

“Yes, she is better. Won’t you come in? Why are 
you here alone?” 

I thought her voice trembled as if she were afraid; it 
would be no wonder if it were so. 

““ I—I think my father wants to see you,” she continued, 
not waiting for me to answer her; and then I caught the 
look in her eyes, and I knew that the great hour of my life 
had come. I held out my arms, and she came to me. 

“ Avenel,” I said, “I want to see your father too, but 
first of all—what is it, my little girl? ” for I saw the tears 
well up into her eyes, and roll down her cheeks. 

“ Of, David,” she said, “‘ I owe everything—to you and 
=a >? 

“ You will be my wife, my little maid?” 

Perhaps her answer may best be told by the fact that a 
few minutes later we stood side by side before her father. 

“ My lad,” said General Mountleven, “ it is hardly likely 
that I can refuse you, knowing what I know. God knows 
you have proved yourself worthy of her. But I have only 
just come to my own, and it must not be for a year or 
two.” 

A little later old Parson Wise came into the room, and 
when he heard what had taken place he shouted like a boy. 

“ And I must tie the knot, my boy,” he cried; “ no one 
else must do that.” 

‘‘ There is no one else I should think of allowing to do it,” 
I replied, “ besides who else has——” But before I could 
finish the sentence the old man had caught Avenel in his 
arms, and was kissing her as a father might kiss his 
child. 
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The old clergyman lived only two years after that night, 
but before he died he married Avenel and me in the old 


parish church at St. Leven, and afterwards joined us in 
the wedding feast in the home of the Mountlevens. 


THE END. 
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A ROYAL WRONG. 6s. 


Griascow Hreratp.—* Mr. White conjures marvellously, fetching sensa- 
tion and art into the same hat—and out of it triumphantly. Hot scent, 
fast pace, good company—a rattling yarn!” 


NUMBER 13. 6s. é 
“Number 13”’ is amystery story such as Mr. White’s many admirers will 


revel in. 
PAUL TRENT 
THE FOUNDLING. 6s., and 2s. net. 


Damty Grapuic.—‘‘ The character of Strand is an excellent study, 
cleverly and strongly drawn, and the book is a very interesting and 
readable work.” 

THE SECOND CHANCE. 6s. 

xe Paul Trent’s stories, “‘ The Vow’’ and “ The Foundling,” were power- 
ful tales with a motive. “ The Second Chance,” as its title indicates, is of 
the same school. 

MAX LOGAN. 6s. 1 

Readers always expect a powerful story from the author of “ The Vow,” 
and “ Max Logan” is the best he has written. 
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ve LOUIS TRACY 
SYLVIA’S CHAUFFEUR.  6s., 2s. net, Is. net, 7d. net, and 6d. 


Morninc LEADER.—“ ‘ Sylvia’s Chauffeur’ is as pleasant a piece of light 
reading as any one could desire.” 


RAINBOW ISLAND. 6s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


Tue LiterRARY Woritp.— Those who delight in tales of adventure 
should hail ‘ Rainbow Island’ with joyous shouts of welcome. Rarely have 
we met with more satisfying fare of this description than in its pages.’* 


THE PILLAR OF LIGHT. 6s., 7d. net, and 6d. 

Tue Eveninc STANDARD.—‘‘ So admirable, so living, so breathless} 
exciting a book. The magnificent realism of the lighthouse and its mae 
are worthy of praise from the most jaded reader.” 


A SON OF THE IMMORTALS. 6s., and 6d. 

Tue Morninc Post.—“‘ Mr. Tracy’s new book ‘A Son of the Immortals’ 
is of a highly sensational character, and adventures and stirring situations 
follow closely upon one another’s heels all through it.” 


MIRABEL'S ISLAND. 6s., 2s. net. 


A delightfully exciting and fascinating romance of love and adventure, 
comparable to its author’s famous success, “‘ Rainbow Island.” 


NO OTHER WAY. 6s. 


FinanciaL Trmgs.—“ Mr. Tracy’s latest novel provides an absorbing 
narrative which is not likely to be cast aside prematurely.” 


ONE WONDERFUL NIGHT. 6s. 


Tue ScotsmMAN.—‘ Adventures and surprises fairly trip over each other 
in hasty succession to Mr. Louis Tracy’s latest romance.’ 


THE HOUSE ROUND THE CORNER. 6s. 


When Bob Armathwaite, in search of a peaceful time, took the house on 
the edge of the moor he little thought he would be so quickly inveigled in 
one of the most romantic of episodes, a host of adventures, and incidentally 
find a wife. How it all happened is told in this engrossing tale, 
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HEADON HILL 
THE COTTAGE IN THE CHINE. 6s., and 6d. 


Every page has its incident or adventure, and the most exacting read: 
will not End a dull moment until the last page is turned. ne nd 


MY LORD THE FELON. 6s., and 6d. 


Tue BooksELLER.—“ Every page of this book has its incident or adven- 
ture, while the reader’s interest is kept up to the last chapter.” az 


THE HOUR GLASS MYSTERY. 6s. 


Tue Dairy Express.—‘‘ Those who love a really good myst t 
may cordially be recommended to read Mr. Headon Hill's meas bok The 
Hour Glass Mystery.’” 


THE CRIMSON HONEYMOON. 6s. 


“The Crimson Honeymoon.”’ is a really fascinating sensati 
written and cleverly put together. : ; om ED 
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HAROLD BINDLOSS 
THE TRUSTEE. 6s., and 2s. net. 


Puncu.—“ Mr. Bindloss is an author who can deftly use sensationalism 
to his purpose without forcing it for mere effect, and who can also depict the 
character of a strong man as honest as determined in love with a sweet 
woman. He tells a story with rare skill.” 


THE PIONEER. 6s. 


Acapemy.—“ His novels are terse, powerful, yet graceful, showing 
intimate knowledge and acute observation, never overweighted with 
description, yet containing many delightful pictures.” 


THE PROTECTOR. 6s., 2s. net, and Is. net. 


Morninc Post,—“ Mr. Bindloss is always a sure find for a good story 
and in this one he has, if possible, excelled himself.” 


THE LIBERATIONIST. 6s., and 6d. 


Morninc Leaprer.—“ This is the author’s best novel, and is one which 
no lover of healthy excitement ought to miss.” 


HAWTREY’S DEPUTY. 6s., 2s. net, and 6d. 


Tue WestERN Daity Mercury.—“ The whole story is told with the most 
spontaneous verve, and is tinged with a delightful element of romance.” 


THE IMPOSTOR. 6s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


Tue Queen.—“ Mr. Bindloss writes books which are always good to 
read. His writing is uniformly good, and his books are always sane, in- 
tensely interesting, and dealing with subjects that cannot fail to concern a 
wide public.” 


THE WASTREL. 6s. 


Tue Times.—“ Mr. Bindloss’s books are unchangeably true to type; 
and poe distracting medley of modern fiction they calm and regulate the 
mind.’ 


THE ALLINSON HONOUR. 65. 


Tue SportsMAn.—“ The simplicity and force of the language, and the 
abiding air of reality about the several adventures, make it hard to put 
down before it had been gone through to the last page.” 


BLAKE’S BURDEN. 6s. 
A story of brisk, unflagging interest and adventure, 


J. 5. FLETCHER 
THE SECRET CARGO. 6s. 


SHEFFIELD DatLy TELEGRAPH.— Those who enjoy a good detective 
story will revel in Mr. J. S. Fletcher’s ‘The Secret Cargo.’ The plot is 
clever and novel and it is capably worked out.” 
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—————————————————————— 


GUY BOOTHBY 
THE RACE OF LIFE. 5s., and 6d. 


Tue EnciisH Revizw.—‘“ Ahead even of Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne and Conan 
Doyle, Mr. Boothby may be said to have topped popularity’s pole. 


THE CRIME OF THE UNDER SEAS. 5s., and 6d. 


Tue SPEAKER.—“ Is bese the equal in art, observation, and dramatic 
intensity to any of Mr. Guy Boothby’s numerous other romances, 


A BID FOR FREEDOM. 5s., and 6d. 


Tue SHEFFIELD TeLEGRAPH.—“‘ A fully written romance, which bristles 
with thrilling passages, exciting adventures, and hairbreadth escapes. 


A TWO-FOLD INHERITANCE. 5s., and 6d. 

Puxcn.—“ Just the very book that a hard-working man should read 
for genuine relaxation.” 
CONNIE BURT. 5s.. and 6d. 


Tue BrRMINGHAM GAzETTE.—"“ One of the best stories we have seen of 
Mr. Boothby’s.”’ 


THE KIDNAPPED PRESIDENT. 5s., and 6d. 

Pus.ic Optvion.—“ Brighter, crisper, and more entertaining than any 
of its predecessors from the same pen.” 
MY STRANGEST CASE. 5s., and 6d. 

Tue YorKsSHIRE Post.—‘‘ No work of Mr. Boothby’s seems to us to 
have approached in skill his new story.” 
FAREWELL, NIKOLA. 5s., and 6d. 


Tue Dunper ApDvertiser.—‘* Guy Boothby’s famous creation of Dr. 
Nikola has become familiar to every reader of fiction.” 


MY INDIAN QUEEN. 5s., and 6d. 


Tue Sunpay SpeciaL.—“ A vivid story of adventure and daring, bear- 
ing all the characteristics of careful workmanship.” 


LONG LIVE THE KING. 5s., 2s. net, and 6d. 

THe ABERDEEN Freg Press.—“ It is marvellous that Mr. Boothby’s 
novels should be all so uniformly good.” 
A PRINCE OF SWINDLERS. 5s., and 6d. 


Tug Scotsman.—“ Of absorbing interest. The exploits are described 
in an enthralling vein.” 


A MAKER OF NATIONS. 5s., and 6d. 


Tuer Specrator.—“ ‘A Maker of Nations’ enables us to understand 
Mr. Boothby’s vogue. It has no lack of movement or incident.” 


THE RED RAT'S DAUGHTER. 5s., and 6d. 


Tur Daity TeLecrara.— Mr. Guy Boothby’s name on the title-page 
of a neve] carries with it the assurance of a good story to follow.” 
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GUY BOOTHBY—continued 
LOVE MADE MANIFEST. 5s., and 6d. 


Tue Dany TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ One of those tales of exciting adventure in 
tad confection of which Mr. Boothby is not excelled by any novelist of the 
PHAROS THE EGYPTIAN. 5s., 7d. net, and 6d. 

THE ScoTsMan.—“* This Tbh novel is weird and soul-thrilling. 
There never was in this world so strange and wonderful a love story.” 


ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 5s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


Tue Britise WeEKLY.—“ This stirring tale ranks next to ‘ Dr. Nikola’ 
in the list of Mr. Boothby’s novels.” 


THE LUST OF HATE. 5s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


Tue Dairy Grapuic.—“ Whoever wants dramatic interest let him read 
*The Lust of Hate.’” 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 5s., 2s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


Tuz BristoL Mercury.—“ Unquestionably the best work we have yet 
seen from the pen of Mr. Guy Boothby.” 


DR. NIKOLA. 5s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


THe Scotsman.— One hairbreadth escape succeeds another with 
rapidity that scarce leaves the reader breathing space.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 5s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


Tue YorksHirE Post.—“ A more exciting romance no man could 
reasonably ask for.” 


A BID FOR FORTUNE. 5s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


THe MANCHESTER CouRIER.—“ It is impossible to give any idea of the 
verve with which the story is told. The most original novel of the year.” 


IN STRANGE COMPANY. 5s., Is. 6d., 7d. net, and 6d 
Tue Worip.—“ A capital novel. It has the quality of life and stir, 
and will carry the reader with curiosity unabated to the end.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 5s., 7d. net, and 6d. 

Tue MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ There is a vigour and a power of 
illusion about it that raises it quite above the level of the ordinary novel of 
adventure.” 

BUSHIGRAMS. _ 5s. 

Tue MancuesterR GuARDIAN.—“ Intensely interesting. Forces from 
us, by its powerful artistic realism, those choky sensations which it should 
be the aim of the human writer to elicit, whether in comedy or tragedy.” 


SHEILAH McLEOD. 5s., and 6d. 
Mr. W .L. ALDEN 1N THE New York Times.—“ Mr. Boothby can crowd 
more adventure into a square foot of canvas than any other novelist.” 


DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT. 5s., and 6d. 
Illustrated by Sidney Cowell. 


THE MAN OF THE CRAG. 5s., and 6d. 
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ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT 
IN THE NAME OF THE PEOPLE. 6s. 


Nortu Devon JournaL.—“ A novel of absorbing interest. The plot is 
developed very cleverly, and there is a delightful love theme.” 


IN THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM. 6s. 


Tue Dairy TELEGRAPH.—“ A well-sustained and thrilling narrative.” 


THE LITTLE ANARCHIST. 6s. 


Tue Scorsman.—“ A romance brimful of incident and arousing in 
the reader a healthy interest that carries him along with never a pause.” 


AN IMPERIAL MARRIAGE. 6s. 


ScotsMAN.—“ The action never flags, the romantic element is always 


aramount, so that the production is bound to appeal successfully to all 
overs of spirited fiction.” 


UNDER THE BLACK EAGLE. 6s. 


SHEFFIELD DaiLy TELEGRAPH.—“ Is a sensational story of very con- 
siderable merit, with a clever plot and a series of exciting incidents. It 
is a capital piece of work.” 


THE HEIR TO THE THRONE. 6s. 


This new novel of Mr. Marchmont’s is more attractive than any that 
have preceded it. From cover to cover it compels attention. 


BERTRAM MITFORD 
A DUAL RESURRECTION. 6s., and 6d. 


READING STANDARD.—“‘ The novel reader who loves a really good novel 
full of desperate adventure will never be disappointed when Mr. Mitford’s 
books are in question. This is a strong and clever piece of work, the plot 
is ingenious and the characterization uncommonly well done.” 


SEAFORD'S SNAKE. 6s., and 6d. 


MapameE.—“‘If you like well-written stories of adventure you should 
get Mr. Mitford’s latest novel. The characters are well portrayed, the 
story written in a brisk, virile style that proves very attractive.” 


AVERNO. 6s., and 6d. 


Datry Grapuic.—‘ Mr. Bertram Mitford can always be depended upon 
to na . pore story, and in ‘ Averno ’ he has made no exception to his 
excellent rule.” 


AN ISLAND OF EDEN. 6s. 


Tue ScotsMaNn.—“ Mr. Mitford can be relied on to write a stirring novel 
of adventure, and to this class his latest work belongs. The book is 
vigorously and effectively written.” 
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JOSEPH HOCKING 
THE PRINCE OF THIS WORLD. 3s. 6d., and 6d. 


Tae Financia, Times.—“ A strong knowledge of human nature, for 
which Mr. Hocking is famous, is well portrayed in the pages of this novel, 
and this, in conjunction with the interesting nature of the plot, renders it 
particularly successful. The book will be appreciated by novel readers.” 


ROGER TREWINION. 3s. 6d., 2s. net, and 6d. 


T. P.’s Werxty.—“ It is a foregone conclusion that Mr. Hocking will 
always have a good story to tell. ‘ Roger Trewinion’ can stand forth 
with the best, a strong love interest, plenty of adventure, an atmosphere 
of superstition, and Cornwall as the scene.” 


THE COMING OF THE KING. 3s. 6d. 


Tue Grascow Heratp.—‘“ Mr. Hocking’s imagination is fertile, and 
his skill in the arrangement of incident far above the average, and there is 
an air of reality in all his writing which is peculiarly charming.” 


ESAU. 3s. 6d. 


Tue OutLtoox.—“ Remarkable for the dramatic power with which the 
scenes are drawn and the intense human interest which Mr. Hocking has 
woven about his characters. ‘ Esau’ is sure to be one of the novels of the 
season. 


GREATER LOVE. 3s. 6d. 

Tuer Newcastle CHRONICLE.—‘‘ Though of a totally different character 
from ‘ Lest We Forget,’ Mr. Hocking’s latest story is entitled to take rank 
along with that fine romance.” 


LEST WE FORGET. 3s. 6d. 

Pustic Orinion.— “ His story is quite as good as any we have rezd of 
the Stanley Weyman’s school, and presents an excellent picture of the 
exciting times of Gardiner and Bonner.” 


AND SHALL TRELAWNEY DIE? 3s. 6d. 

THE WEEKLY SuN.—“ An engaging and fascinating romance. The 
reader puts the story down with a sigh, and wished there were more of * 
these breezy Cornish uplands, for Mr. Joseph Hocking’s easy style of 
narrative does not soon tire.” 


JABEZ EASTERBROOK. 3s. 6d. 


Tue Rocx.—“ Real strength is shown in the sketches, of which that 
of Brother Bowman is most prominent. In its way it is delightful.” 


THE WEAPONS OF MYSTERY. 3s. 6d., and 6d. 


“‘ Weapons of Mystery ” is a singularly powerful story of occult influences 
and of their exertion for evi] purposes. 


ZILLAH: A ROMANCE. 3s. 6d. 


Tur SPEcTATOR.—‘“ The drawing of some of the characters indicates 
the possession by Mr. Hocking of a considerable gift of humour. The 
contents of his book indicate that he takes a genuine interest in the deeper 
problems of the day.” i 
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JOSEPH HOCKING—continued 
THE MONK OF MAR-SABA. 3s. 6d. 


Tue Star.—‘ Great power and thrilling interest. ... The scenery 
of the Holy Land has rarely been so vividly described as in this charming 
book of Mr. Hocking’s.” 


THE PURPLE ROBE. 3s. 6d., and 2s. net. 


Tue QueEn.—“ It is exceedingly clever, and excites the reader’s interest 
and brings out the powerful nature of the clever young minister. This 
most engrossing book challenges comparison with the brilliance of Lothair.” 


THE SCARLET WOMAN. 3s. 6d., and 2s. net. 


Tue Metuopist REcoRDER.—“‘ This is Mr. Hocking’s strongest and best 
book. We advise every one to read it. The plot is simple, compact and 
strenuous ; the writing powerful.” 


ALL MEN ARE LIARS. 3s. 6d., and Is. net. 


Tue Curistian Wortp.—“ This is a notable book. Thoughtful people 
will be fascinated by its actuality, its fearlessness, and the insight it gives 
into the influence of modern thought and literature.” 


ISHMAEL PENGELLY: AN OUTCAST. 3s. 6d 


Tre ATHEN£UM.—“ The book is to be recommended for the dramatic 
effectiveness of some of the scenes.” 


THE STORY OF ANDREW FAIRFAX. 3s. 6d. 


THE MANCHESTER EXAMINER.—“ Rustic scenes are drawn with free, 
broad touches, without Mr. Buchanan’s artificiality, and, ifwe may venture 
to say it, with more realism than Mr. Hardy’s country pictures.” 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. 3s. 6d. 


Tue Spectator.—“ ‘The Birthright’ is, in its way, quite as well con- 
structed, as well written, and as full of incident as any story that has 
come from the pen of Sir Conan Doyle or Mr. Stanley Weyman.’ 


MISTRESS NANCY MOLESWORTH. 3s. 6d. 


Tuer ScotsMan.—“ ‘ Mistress Nancy Molesworth ’ is as charming a story 
of the kind as could be wished, and it exvels in literary workmanship as 
well as in imaginative vigour and daring invention.” 


FIELDS OF FAIR RENOWN. 3s. 6d. 


Tue DuNDEE ADvVERTISER.—“ Mr. Hocking has produced a work which 
his readers of all classes will appreciate. . . . There are exhibited some 
of the most beautiful aspects of disposition.” 


GOD AND MAMMON. _ 3s. 6d., and 6d. 


Tue Litgrary WorLp.—“ The story is vigorously told, his struggles, 
his success and his love affairs are vividly described, while a strong religious 
tone pervades tbe book.” 


AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS. 3s. 6d. 


Is a story in almost a new vein for Mr. Hocking. He has written of 


Cornwall before, but never such a story of plot and counterplot 
and adventure, so deftly intertiingled a this, aac 
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MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 
HER CONVICT HUSBAND. 6s. 


Although Mrs. Leighton’s work is often spoken of as ‘“‘ melodramatic,” 
it is of the kind that one enthuses over by reason of its emotional interest 
and unusual realism. 


DUCKS AND DRAKES. 6s. 


A tale comparable to “ Convict 99 ” in its actuality and holding interest. 


THE MISSING MISS RANDOLPH. 6s. 


Marie C. Leighton has done full justice to her reputation as a writer of 
highly sensational and dramatic fiction. 


THE TRIANGLE. 6s. 


THe Commentator.—“ Altogether a most powerful and well-written 
novel; and one likely to maintain a permanently conspicuous position 
upon every library list.” 

BLACK SILENCE. 6s. 


THe Financia Times.—‘“‘ With each new production Mrs. Leighton 
contrives to add to her reputation as a writer o! sensational fiction, but we 
doubt if any of her previous efforts, not excepting the famous ‘ Convict 
99.” can claim equality in this respect with ‘ Black Silence.’ ” 


GERALDINE WALTON—WOMAN. 6s. 


A fine novel of the “ Convict 99” type. 


EDGAR WALLACE 
GREY TIMOTHY. 65. 


Dairy News anv Leaper.—“ Mr. Wallace has written one of the most 
exciting and sensational stories we have read for some time.” 


THE PEOPLE OF THE RIVER. 6s., and 6d. 


Tue GENTLEMAN’S JOURNAL.—“ There is masculine virility in every 
line, and from first to last our attention is closely gripped ; a grand book, 
unaffected and sincere.” 


THE RIVER OF STARS. 6s., and 6d. 


Another of Mr. Edgar Wallace’s strenuous tales of crime and adventure. 


THE FOURTH PLAGUE. 6s. 


Tue Financiat Times.—“ This is a novel abounding in excitement an 
fascinating throughout.” ; 


A DEBT DISCHARGED. 6s. 


There is no lack of excitement in this brightly-written novel, which holds 
the attention and interest of the reader to the end. 
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LINDSAY RUSSELL 
SOULS IN PAWN. 6s. 


Morninc Post.—“ The characters are drawn with sincerity and vigour ; 
the narrative holds attention at every stage.” 


THE YEARS OF FORGETTING. 6s. 


Nearly 30,000 copies (nine editions) of the author’s last novel “ Souls in 
Pawn” have been sold, and ‘The Years of Forgetting” should attain 
even greater popularity. 


SILAS K. HOCKING 
UNCLE PETER’S WILL. 3s. 6d. 


One of the most enthralling stories Mr. Silas Hocking has ever written. 


FERGUS HUME 
THE THIRTEENTH GUEST. 6s. 


Tue Giosr.— In a word, ‘The Thirteenth Guest’ is Fergus Hume at 
his best, and will boubtless please this popular author’s many admirers,” 


THE LOST PARCHMENT. 6s. 


As full of incident and excitement as any novel Mr. Hume has wri 
since “‘The Mystery of the Hansom Cab.” : — 


ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW 
THE GOLDEN GIRL. 6s., and 6d. 


Tue LiverPoot Courter.—“ The plot is very ingenious, and it is worked 
out after a fashion which keeps the reader’s attention from start to finish.” 


THROUGH FOLLY'S MILL. 6s. 


Mr. and Mrs. Askew have, in the course of this moving story, pr 
a remarkable problem that is likely to be the cause of qiieh patie. 


A. E. W. MASON 
LAWRENCE CLAVERING. 6s., and 2s. net. 


A remarkably powerful and stirring historical romance, full of life and 
movement. 
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